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Oh,whith-er gen-tle Shep-herds That leave your sil-ly Sheep? We goe to find a 
“Nowewhith-er, no-ble Stran-gers That jour-ney ftom a-far?“We goe where Hea-ven| 


- gels = goe to seck a 
“Nowe whith-er,lyt-tle Chil-dren , Wit -lie C d Glee”*We goe to 
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This carol can be sung in harmony by making two eighth notes in place of the quarter in the second, fourth and 
~ and fifth bars, and the omitting of the first word of each verse by the three inner voices. 
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Sta-ble Where lies a Babe, a-sleepe: We goe to find that Sta-ble A- 
tides us, Be-neathe a sil- ver Star; We goe where Hea-ven guides us, And 
Cit-ie, Ye Towne of Beth-le-hem! We seek that Cho-sen“Cit-ie To 
ap To alle of Chris-te-nie!” We goe to spread i" ing 
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fore 2 Break of Morn,To bow be-fore ye Man- ger Where Christ,oure Pott berne' 
Sol-den Giftes we bring To lay u-pon ye Thresh-old Of Je - su Christ, oure King’ 
bend oure snow-ie Wings A - bove ye low-lie Dwel-ling Where lies ye King of Kings" 
Peace and [eve and Mirthe For Je- sus Christ,oure Sav-iour, Thys Daye is come to Easthe! 
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Oh did you™pass ‘through Beth. le- hem, Through Beth le- hem, through Beth-le- hem, 
Oh as_ youfassed through Beth -le - hem, ThroxghBeth- le - hem, , through Beth-Ie- hem, 
Oh did see in Beth-le- hem, In th-Je- hem, in” Beth-le- hem 
(Zast) -ri - - a!" and “Glo- ri--a!” Look up,look up,and see the Star 


Oh did you through Beth | le - ‘And you sing-ing , sitg -- -ing 2 
Oh as you passed through Beth- le - - hem,Wham $ a w you therea --com -- ing ? 
Oh did you see in Beth le--hem,Gods own true ing ? 

For Christ is i - hep. 3 The whole world sing-- ing ! 
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“Werds hy Music by 
WLLBUR D. NESBIT RALPH COX 
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Money--or Kisses 


Although I am not a member of the 
Order of Friars Minor, I have, in a cer- 
tain sense, taken their vow of poverty. I 
mean that I have a dread of possessions, 
and am afraid of becoming the slave of 
Things. I want nothing more than I 
can use, and what I have not touched for 
a year I must dispose of. For this rea- 
son my choice is fastidious when I decide 
to add to my belongings, and I must 
make it useful, beautiful, and, above all, 
nothing which will prevent my folding 
up my tent and flitting away on the 
wings of a vagary. 

You will see, then, why Christmas, 
with its fetich worship of presents, ap- 
palls me. Fain would I take the Christ- 
mas will for the Yuletide deed, and dis- 
pense with the stocking. Christmas I 
love, but not Santa Claus! He brings 
me, usually, but chains and fetters. For 
who knows my tastes and needs so well 
as 1? Who can tell how the handle of a 
knife will fit into my hollowed palm? 
The size of my collars one may discover ; 
but it needs a detective to sleuth out the 
secrets of my private liking, my subtle 
fancies and my _ secret abominations. 
How dares another select a tool for my 
particular use? How much less should 
he hazard outraging the idiosyncrasies 
of my esthetic sense? I desire nothing 
merely ornamental; but if I did, I am 
the one to select it, not he. Can a friend 
pick out a fountain pen that fits my 
mood? How can a sweetheart choose 
a necktie without flinching at the risk of 
disapproval? Let others lend me their 
books—there’s a rare charity!—but not 
load them on my shelves to gather dust! 


No, Christmas is become a formula. 
and I, for one, would become emancipate 
from its dogmas, its pocketknives for 
the boy, its collar boxes for the adoles- 
cent, its “ military ” hair brushes for the 
youth and its boxes of handkerchiefs 
for the stripling. When I want a 
camera I'll buy one and get the proper 
size and quality. If presents must be 
given, let them be money—or kisses! 
When you wish me a Merry Christmas, 
do not let the embossed paper label seal 
a potion that will poison my freedom! 
Use gold cord about your package if you 
will, so you do not tie me up into a mood 
of impossible gratitude for an unwished 
gift. I hate silver, for one thing; this 
| now inform my friends; but how can 
I catalog my abhorrences? They are in- 
finite. From silk-knit ties to little boxes 
devised to hold six matches, I loathe 
everything that money can buy—unless 
[ have bought it myseli! And so, if I 
have any friends left, tell them this: if 
they would give me a Christmas present, 
let it be that truest, rarest. blessedest of 
gifts, NOTHING! 

Yours for a Merry Christmas. 
Gelett Burgess. 


* Dainty Gifts for 


Mr Epiror—You grieve me! This is 
really not the time to talk Christmas. 
for, believe me, I’ve not yet saved up a 
dime. Yet your question’s not so trying. 
now I give it second thought: you don't 
ask what I'll be buying, but what things 
I don’t want bought. 

If you'd really know my wishes e’er 
your purchases begin, buy me no smal) 
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metal dishes to put collar buttons in. I 
don’t want a silver pencil; silver tooth- 
picks? O my stars! And no man with 
any sense ‘Il send me things that cut 
cigars. 

Calendars that crowd my tables; rib- 
bon bookmarks with my name; silver- 
plated suitcase labels; any small gilt 
picture frame; notebooks that don’t fit 
my pocket; bedroom slippers with no 
heel (gem-set key ring? I would hock 
it!)—all these things make no appeal. 

No, I’ve nothing much the matter. 
But I struggle now and then ’gainst 
those things described in caterlogues as 
“dainty gifts for men.” 

Burges Johnson. 


Anything for “ Him” 


There is not a man in the country who 
has not secretly violated his last New 
Year’s resolution not to swear when he 
has looked over the things Santa Claus 
has been so kind as to bring him. 

I remember several years ago a young 
woman gave me a “made up” purple 
puff necktie. It was one of those royal 
purple affairs that hook in the back, and 
it had a nightmare defeated before the 
starting gun was fired. What did I do 
with it? Well, I liked the girl, and I 
hoped she liked me. I put it around my 
neck, knowing I should never feel worse 
if the hangman’s noose were applied. 
Next I turned up my coat collar so the 
world would not see, and went to call 
on the girl. She was pleased, and I was 
pleased that she was pleased. But as 
for the tie—it was lost. 

I have a collection of articles given 
me for Christmas that ought to be sold 
for “rummage” or given away, but I 
have not the heart. Such things as hand- 
painted neckties, initial socks, alleged 
artistic tobacco jars, little gift books like 
Lucille, pocket knives that should never 
be removed from the pocket, so-called 
silver-mounted combs that call loudly 
for the dentist after their teeth have 
been once used, pipes of ungainly size, 
cigars that were never intended for any- 
thing else than gifts, shirts that have to 
be placed in the basement to keep them 
from awakening the baby, suspenders of 
all kinds and descriptions when every- 
body ought to know I always wear a 
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belt ; all these things and more clutter my 

and my memory and make me 
sigh and hold my breath when Christmas 
comes again. 

I have known women to give their 
husbands oriental rugs because they 
wanted them for themselves. I have 
also known of a woman who presented 
her husband with a handsome pair of 
lace curtains for her room, and no doubt 
he was immensely pleased. The trouble 
with the selection of gifts for men is 
that half the time no attention is paid to 
a man’s actual needs or the things he 
likes. I know a haberdasher whose best 
holiday trade is the morning of Christ- 
mas and the day after. He tells me that 
many women have hesitated over gifts 
for their husbands, brothers, sons or 
sweethearts until the last minute. Then 
they rush into his place and ask to see 
something. They buy neckties, belts, 
suspenders, hose, stickpins, tie rings, 
mufflers, smoking coats, etc, without any 
notion of how the gifts will be received. 
They simply have a duty to perform and 
want to get it off their mind. Christmas 
for men will always be this way as long 
as women work for months over some 
dainty things for their women friends 
and leave the men to have “ anything 


A Little List 

I have always made it a point a few 
weeks before the holidays to indicate in 
an offhand way among my intimate 
friends what my wants were. This plan 
I find has borne fruit, and I have rarely 
received presents at Christmas that were 
not appropriate and useful, and “ af- 
forded me unqualified pleasure.” 

I emphatically don’t want slippers hand 
embroidered on black velvet in silver and 
gold; a smoking jacket bound in red 
and white; a briarwood pipe, with girl’s 
head, hand carved; a large china cup 
with gilt edge mustache screen, marked 
“Friendship’s Offering;’ box of as- 
sorted neckties (I prefer to make my 
own selection); toilet articles of any 
kind; box of collars, size 16%, when I 
wear 15; box of “ Lottery Ticket ” cigars 
(one in every thousand draws); nor a 
copy of last year’s Patent Report, with 
the compliments of our Congressman. 
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I would suggest that all gifts received 
and not usable be given to the Salvation 
Army. They will be thankfully re- 
ceived and without doubt make some 
poor, miserable creature happy and glad 
for the Christmas time. The question 
of Christmas giving is a serious one, and 
hecoming more so every year. Surely 
there is a great field of endeavor for 
someone to prosecute a vigorous reform 
and lead us all out of the annual “ slough 
of despond.” 


Exchange Permitted 


I am sure I have received gifts which 
I did not care for, but rather than cause 
the giver any suspicion that I was not 
pleased, I have accepted, as in case of 
a fancy vest which was not to my taste. 
I wore it—that is, when I did not think 
it looked better hanging in the wardrobe. 
I also find, when a lady is giving a hus- 
band, brother or father cigars, they give 
very little attention to quality, and only 
look for those in handsome boxes. So, 
when I get them I find the best way is to 
make them last as long as possible and 
never use them. So, many times, the 
giver thinks because you are so choice of 
them you are much pleased with the gift. 

In my own home we give as nearly 
as we can to each one’s needs or wishes, 
and if they should want any other arti- 
cle it is always understood the gift can 
be changed for such article that will be 
more pleasing to them. This I find is 
the best wav and we are all satisfied. 

0. J. W. 


What I Don't Want 


I don’t want a set of triplets. Not 
that I do not love children, but because 
I received a pair of twins last Christmas. 
One was a girl, and the other was a 
girl. That made two girls. And before 
that I had one girl. That makes three 
girls—three of the sweetest, prettiest 
girls I ever saw in my life. 

If I should receive triplets this Christ- 
mas, and they should be girls, that would 
make six girls, and while I love girls, 
I don’t want the girl business overdone. 
I have to draw the line at triplets for 
this Christmas. 

I don’t want that old stork to get the 


habit. One girl was all right, and last 
Christmas two girls were all right, but 
if he should bring me three girls this 
Christmas, and I pretended to be pleased, 
there might be no stopping him. It 
would be four girls next Christmas, and 
five girls the next Christmas, and six 
girls the next Christmas, and seven— 
No! No triplets this Christmas! 

That is the worst of this Santa Claus 
business. He starts by giving a present, 
and the next Christmas he has to give 
something a little better, and the next 
Christmas something a little better, and 
as those twins are just about as good as 
anything could be, the only way he can 
better his gift is by increasing it. But 
I don’t want him to get into an arithmeti- 
cal progression habit. 

But 1f it is too late, and he has the 
habit already, I want him to skip this 
Christmas, I am willing to get along 
with no present at all, or a polka-dot 
necktie, or a pair of boy's size suspend- 
ers. I'll accept a couple of doglets or 
catlets, or a bracelet, or an emerald 
doublet, or amulets, or violets, or epau- 
lettes (though I don’t know what I 
would do with them) or any kind of 
-lets, but I don’t want triplets. 

Ellis Parker Butler. 


Grin and Bear It 


Christmas presents usually bring terror 
to a man’s soul, Nine out of ten are an 
absolute mystery to him. He does not 
know what they are used for, and he 
can't use them anyway. and would not 
if he could. Certainly they do not give 
unqualified pleasure. 

Cigars, as a rule, or smokers’ articles 
selected by a woman—any little “ dinky 
thing with ribbons "—this last the ladies 
are most prayerfully begged not to get. 
Not anything embroidered, or cases for 
toilet articles. Not stickpins. 

Usually the wife, mother or sister falls 
heir to the gifts, and disposes of them 
eventually, unless they have given some 
of the undesirable presents. In that case, 
grin and bear it. 


Simplicity the Keynote 


The present writer stood in one of our 
largest gentlemen’s furnishing stores just 
before Christmas talking to the superin- 
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tendent. Two’ well-dressed, refined- 
looking ladies approached the cravat 
counter. One wanted to purchase a 
necktie for her husband. The clerk 
showed them many, because, like most 
women shopping they had no definite 
idea of what they wanted. After han- 
dling many they selected a tie that had 
probably been launched upon the market 
to meet a fad. The fad had died, but 
these women did not appreciate it, so 
that some poor man suffered in silence 
on Christmas morning because of his 
wife’s ignorance of style for men, or 
made a show of pleasure simply to save 
his wife’s feelings. 

Know something of the tastes of the 
one to whom you desire to give. Then 
fit the style to the taste; not the up-to- 
the-minute style, nor last year’s. The 
well-dressed man is not the dude nor 
the faddist. The old maxim is still 
good, “ Be not the first by whom the 
new is tried,” etc. 

Of course we have been surprised 
Christmas morning by some of our pres- 
ents. We smiled, and were pleased, not 
at the gift, but with the spirit of the 
giver. At times we have been mean 
enough to suggest that the gift, though 
appreciated was not appropriate. Cer- 
tainly, that is not pleasant, but where 
expensive articles are given it is some- 
times wiser to be frank than foolish. 
This method did not have to be resorted 
to often, because in our case—as it prob- 
ably would be in most others where 
sense was mixed with sentiment—it 
proved a good if harsh teacher. 

There are some things a man likes to 
buy for himself. Most of us men realize 
we are perverse and obstinate, not to say 
unappreciative, mortals, who like to 
please our own fancies. As a necktie 
stands out about as prominently as any 
piece of apparel we wear, we like to 
select it ourselves that we may not be 
pointed out on the street as the man 
whose wife buys his neckwear. 


Don't buy: 
Watch chains, Watch fobs, 
Neckties, Stick pins, 
Gloves, Cuff buttons, 
Slippers, Traveling bags, 
Hosiery, Canes, 
Mufflers, House coats, 
Umbrellas, Pictures, 


unless you think you know your man 
very well, then proceed with a great deal 


of caution, and after you have wormed 
out of him about what his desires are. 

It is absolutely unjust to receive a gift 
with dissatisfaction and then dispose of 
it. Better place it where it might be a 
constant reminder that a man was not 
true with his mother, wife, sister or 
sweetheart, in that he was not candid 
enough to tell her of her mistaken judg- 
ment of his taste. 

It is absolutely contrary to the spirit 
of the Christmas time to present costly 
gifts. To do so might and should create 
a distrust of best taste on the part of 
sensible people. The idea of Christmas 
ought to be simplicity, and in giving in 
that spirit there is safety. 

R. G. Hooper. 


The Token of Love 


The inquiry regarding men’s Christ- 
mas presents seems very timely, not 
because I have been a victim on many 
occasions, but because it is a notorious 
fact that in every vocation men will con- 
gregate in groups on the twenty-sixth 
of December and joke about their 
presents. 

Men don’t like “dirt” wrapped or 
“ fussed” in tissue paper, ribbons or tin- 
sel. In this category are suspenders, 
cigars, neckties, framed pictures, slip- 
pers, liquors. A man generally dislikes 
anything “faked” for Christmas and 
displayed under this guise during the 
four weeks preceding the holiday. Per- 
sonally, as a professional man, I posi- 
tively decline any gift from a student, 
because I never wish to receive anything 
which bears the thought of “good 
enough.” 

I believe gifts are chosen best by those 
who know us best, and the order of 
successful choosing begins with the 
mother, and then wife, children, friends, 
and lastly by relatives-in-law. 

Undesirable gifts are best disposed at 
once by remembering mail carriers, jani- 
tors, elevator boys, garbage and ash men 
and the poor man in the scrubwoman’s 
family. 

Christmas must always remain a time 
of charity, especially for the man, and 
he must forget sensitiveness, pride, and 
let his heart be so generous that the gift 
which touches him most will be some 
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beautiful card with the sentiments of 
sincerity or some odd little trinket to 
perpetuate the love throughout the year; 
something, in short, that he can carry in 
his pocket or place on the desk or chif- 
fonier. The refreshing token of love 
will endure, the “sport” of the day is 
forgotten. Professor. 


Indiscriminate Giving 

My presents, though limited in num- 
ber, do not always suit my fancy nor 
strike the chord of pleasure very clearly. 
The selection of Christmas gifts for me 
does not usually seem to show as much 
care as should be given on such an occa- 
sion. They too frequently show that my 
friends are thinking of me a little, but 
have not time to think of me very much. 

I receive things at Christmas which 
no one would ever think of giving me 
in March or October. Christmas giving 
has come to mean so little and works a 
great hardship on many families who try 
to keep up their end and waste millions 
of dollars that satisfy few or no wants. 

Of the dozens of neckties I have re- 
ceived I do not recall one that gave me 
much pleasure. Photographs of people 
T care little about; nor books chosen be- 
cause they are new or have a gay cover; 
nor pictures in showy gilt frames (I al- 
most wrote “guilt” frames, for I feel very 
deeply on this one offense, being forced 
to hang them and stand the pain of see- 
ing them daily lest I might offend the 
giver by taking them to the attic). Um- 
brellas are less offensive, because they 
can be used, and may be lost if neces- 
sary. 

But deliver me from hand-painted or 
embroidered picture frames, or key 
boards decorated in water color or oil, 
also handkerchief boxes with ribbons 
and sachet powder that lead to profane 
thoughts. 

Pipes? No! Let me select my own. 
Cigars? Heavens, no! But one can 
give them away, with proper apologies. 

I don’t usually make any disposal of 
such things. They just clutter, and 
sooner or later find their way to the at- 
tic; sooner, if my good wife had as little 
sentiment about such things as her hus- 
band. 

I think if a move were made to turn 


all such undesirable articles over to the 
Salvation Army they might sooner or 
later find their place with someone who 
would really enjoy them. I hope some 
progressive magazine or paper will start 
a campaign against such indiscriminate 
giving as prevails in this country at pres- 
ent. 


Discreet Disposal 


I am very fortunate in the Christmas 
gifts which I receive, for my immediate 
family are quick to avail themselves of 
gentle hints which I let fall as holiday 
time approaches. I have few presents 
which could not be called satisfactory. 
I am not overjoyed to receive pipes and 
tobacco bags, for I smoke cigars only, 
and these I prefer to select for myself. 
My choice of neckties proves a trifle 
somber for Christmas gifts, so there arc 
times when the neckties do not exactly 
correspond with my tastes. 

One of the most disappointing presents 
I ever received was a wallet of the finest 
quality, and just at that time I needed 
such an article, but, sad to tell, the de- 
signer must have been a man of colossal 
size, for that precious wallet, when 
stowed in any of my pockets, made a 
most unsightly bulge. After several 
years it rests in my desk, to be taken 
out occasionally, looked at and mourn- 
fully replaced. 

Useful articles which I do not care to 
use I bestow upon a good colored friend, 
those of no practical value I leave 
around in my room until they disappear, 
my good wife, I suspect, looking after 
this. I can suggest no better methods 
of disposing of these rather perplexing 
gifts than my own, but be sure that the 
donor lives far away from the recipient, 
in case you give them away. I am sure 
there is in every house someone obiiging 
enough to spirit away any perfectly use- 
less things, and no questions asked. 

Physician. 


Very Plain Talk 


It is my opinion that women—the ma- 
jority, for there are always exceptions— 
lack perception or imagination in select- 
ing gifts for men. Bless their hearts, 
the exercise of good judgment would at 
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least relieve their gifts from glaring in- 
congruity! But right here, will you allow 
me to ask if you know from long expe- 
rience with “eternal feminine,” why 
neckties and penwipers seem to be the 
lure of some shoppers, more especially 
those who buy gifts for this mere man 
who has literary and artistic tastes and 
is a good sport all around? 

Being unattached, an architect with 
an encouraging income, I am expected to 
go a-shopping liberally at Christmas 
times, but I confine myself to two lines 
of gifts, these and those "—candy and 
flowers. With the exception of a woman 
or two who can talk “ books,” and things 
for my men friends, | really send these 
tokens in appreciation of the kindliness 
and charm of my young women acquaint- 
ances, payment for my social obligations 
being made in a different way and at 
another time. Occasionally 1 receive an 
extravagant gift from some girl to whom 
1 send candy or flowers, a proceeding 
which naturally embarrasses me and im- 
pels me to respond the next year with a 
more stunning box of sweets or bunch 
of posies. To my mind this is nothing 
more nor less than a phase of blackmail 
(a verity, and a confidence). 

Last Christmas I was the recipient of 
seven penwipers, eleven neckties (I al- 
ways have mine made to order from 
special silk), four bridge whist scores, 
two silver match boxes, two bathrobes 
(1 had six the preceding year), five neck- 
tie hangers, four sachets, one plaster 
figure of a “lonely baby,” one copy of 
“ Nobody loves me, with a threat to eat 
worms,” and nine cigar cutters. 

After I had acknowledged the gifts, 
I packed a box and shipped the whole 
outfit to a Western ranch, whose occu- 
pants await my Christmas boxes with a 
glee that is frequently vented upon me 
in various ways when | visit it the next 
summer. Those gifts that are not ex- 
pected to be kept on view by my nearest 
and dearest who have access to my 
rooms, I send off to the newsboys’ home, 
the bathrobes and mufflers and worsted 
slippers going to the men’s convalescent 
home, while the most impossible and 
wrathful are delivered anonymously to 
the city jail, There the men are already 
committed and are not liable! 

I have a sort of uncanny feeling about 
speaking right out about the articles I 
prefer not to receive, but as man to man, 
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I pray that the following may be omitted 
irom now on: 5 

Any neckties! Handkerchiefs, fancy 
socks, bathrobes, suspenders, penwipers, 
necktie hangers, perfumed soap, cigar 
or paper cutters, match boxes, canes, 
slippers, watch fobs, bric-a-brac and desk 
sets. 

You might have asked under the cir- 
cumstances what I would like to get; at 
any rate I herewith append it: Some re- 
cent novels and books on the subjects | 
have at heart, which all my friends know. 
Innumerable packages of my favorite 
cigarettes, a handsome leather belt, occa- 
sionally some accessories for my travel- 
ing bag, and if there are any things I do 
covet, they are fixings for my automobile 
hamper, like a non-conducting bottle, etc. 

| hope you will give me credit for hav- 
ing expressed my rather forcible opinions 
mildly, and I feel confident that I have 
at least voiced the true feelings of the 
“rest of us.” 


Anti- Wearing Apparel 


I plead guilty to the charge—certain 
kinds of Christmas gifts have had an 
ungrateful reception from me. I am a 
business man, and though ribbon-tied 
calendars, fancy pen rests, convenient 
(?) little stamp boxes and other ornate 
desk articles are old acquaintances, [ 
cannot, in truth, call them old friends. 

Also, I prefer not to receive articles 
of wearing apparel, particularly such ac- 
cessories as neckties, gloves, ete. I 
acknowledge a very imperfect taste— 
nevertheless it is my own. I've never 
achieved success in trying to make my- 
self a composite photograph of the tastes 
of half a dozen of my friends. 

How do I dispose of these Christmas 
unwelcomes? I feel a curious sense of 
ignominy in replying, but have faith to 
hope that “ nothing useless is,” and that 
these misfits of mine may meet a kindly 
welcome from someone, In our town, 
either designedly or otherwise, the Sal- 
vation Army holds its Christmas festivi- 
ties the week following Christmas. Of 
course the merchants contribute liberally, 
and probably more than one of us 
“counts it as no sin” if to his own 
special wares he adds the pretty, imprac- 
tical article, the too, too gorgeous tie or 
the misfit gloves. 


‘ 
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Toward the Kitchen 


By Martha E. D. White 


Epitor’s Nore—This witty philosophizing has its application far beyond New England. 


OT long ago I was asked into a 
kitchen to continue our gossip 
while the competent but cook- 

bereft housewife prepared the luncheon. 
She called it the kitchen, but to my unac- 
customed eye it looked like a laboratory. 
About as large as a clothes closet, it was 
as compact and well appointed as a ship 
kitchen. This I said to my hostess, and 
she replied: “ Why, that is exactly what 
it is. I had a particular ship kitchen for 
my model,” 

There certainly was no provision made 
for company. I wedged myself into a 
temporary vacancy and practiced what 
skill I had in retreating before the enemy 
and stopping short of flight during the 
incredibly short time my hostess gave to 
the preparation of that meal. We were 
soon in the dining room, where my ap- 
prehensions, aroused by such dexterity, 
were speedily dispelled, but, alas! not the 
illusion that our viands were the kind of 
combination that would explode, given a 
mistaken shake of salt. 

My friend is a recognized leader 
among women. Conversation with her 
has an added increment of prophecy. If 
my report of our table talk seems scant, 
it is that I fear to report the extent of 
our progress toward that state of per- 
fection that seems so imminent whenever 
the New Woman is reconstructing the 
old world. 

“Ts this,” I asked, “a typical kitchen 
in your community?” (Her community 
is a suburb of Boston.) 

“No, I am sorry to say that it is not 
typical of things as they are, because it 
takes time to introduce modern ideas 
into old houses. But the up-to-date 
woman, building her new home, insists 
that her kitchen shall be essentially what 
mine is. The waste of space, the waste 
of time spent going to and fro in an old- 
fashioned kitchen, means an economic 
leak too long overlooked. We modern 
women can’t afford it.” 

“ What do you with the—” I broke my 


sentence awkwardly. To ask what the 
modern woman would do with the time 
she saves is premature, possibly imper- 
tinent. So I ended, lamely, “ What do 
you do with the servant when she isn’t 
making experiments in the laboratory?” 

* Ah,” she answered, “ you are jocose 
Jocosity is the weapon of conservative 
man. But you know the space saved 
here is devoted to a sitting room for the 
servant. There she has her—ah, het 
penates and her entire liberty.” 

“ And they, too, use the time they save 
for constructive enlightenment,” | mur- 
mured. The vision seemed complete. I 
was indebted to my hostess’s son, who 
now expressed my feeling: 

“The mater has Tennyson’s Locksley 
Hall beat by both cards and spades 
hasn’t she?” 

“My son, let us at least be beaten.” 
Yet there was that in her tone which 
rooted my modern friend deeply in our 
common past. After all, differences in 
kitchen architecture are superficial, and 
time was made for no man. 

I quote this experience as an illustra- 
tion of the passing of a domestic condi- 
tion. Sadly I see that it is indicative of 
a new order of society having a new art, 
a new philosophy, different manners and 
too many clothes. The old simplicity, 
with its rustic dignity and picturesque 
comeliness, is to give way to the new 
complexity in which all processes are at 
the speed limit and all enjoyment is cen- 
tered in the accomplished fact. The 
kitchen and the novel—those two ex- 
pressions of “dear common life ”’—are 
the first symptoms of this changing con- 
dition. In this instance the novel has 
almost outrun the kitchen in its haste 
to escape traditional limitations. 

Imagine Orlando leaning lightly on the 
vine-clad sill watching Phyllis in a four- 
by-six bacteria-proof cell packing the in- 
gredients of a cheerless dinner into a 
fireless cooker! 

Imagine Miranda bringing the undy- 
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ing grief of outraged affections to stand 
before a gas plate while she consoled 
herself with a cup of tea! No, it is not 
consistent. We shall be forced to range 
ourselves with the romance that has 
broken with its past and spurned its 
progenitors. Variegated mice, fascinat- 
ing crime, wild adventure in motor 
flights, even reform of a strenuous order, 
shall engross us; the young person in 
her relation to our fiction shall be as 
extinct as the Dodo. 

It was Susan Stringham who first 
broke with the entrenched traditions of 
our parochial fiction. She had a mission 
that she boldly upheld—to show New 
England life without showing it wholly 
in the kitchen. She herself had not been 
brought up entirely in the kitchen, she 
knew others who had not been so cir- 
cumstanced. Of them, and for the re- 
demption of New England's dignity, she 
was determined to write. Unfortunately 
for her mission, Susan’s literary remains 
have not been edited, but the statement 
of her intention seems to have been 
formulated into a creed about to become 
the vital concern of writers of fiction. 
But whatever the cause—Susan or Prog- 
ress or Publisher—the kitchen had prac- 
tically departed from the novel. 1 doubt 
if even the iconoclastic Susan realized all 
that was to be swept forth by that exo- 
dus. It is no less a thing than our dialect 
novel, for without an arena of common 
life, how can we play the game? 

It is not grief for the dear romance 
of Phyllis and Corydon that particularly 
impels me to this threnody, for theirs is 
a type of romance that will have its way. 
But it is that New England character 
must itself go when our social order has 
become elaborated and stratified ; that is, 
those traits that have been most sharply 
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pictorial and so have become, through the 
medium of the novelist, the New Eng- 
land type. Even a casual experience of 
our fiction will illustrate the close con- 
tact in New England between life and 
getting a living. It will show that it is 
out of the daily, hand-to-hand conflict 
with the raw materials of life that our 
character has been evolved. In the undi- 
vided order of our departing social sys- 
tem, in which labor was mixed with 
pleasure instead of being alternated with 
it, and when love making was not inter- 
rupted by bread making, the tradition of 
our indigenous character became fixed. 
And now the scientist and Susan String- 
ham bid us say “good-by” to the 
kitchen and all the dear traditions that 
have gathered in its mothering ample 
walls, 

Tout passe, says our French friend. 
and I felt my throat contract with the 
pain of those words while I dodged my 
skillful hostess in her wonderful “ kitch- 
enette.” Then back into my grieved con- 
sciousness came a reassuring picture. I 
looked across the sea rolling in the sun- 
shine and saw Mrs Todd arriving with 
her boarder for that memorable visit at 
Green Island. I saw the greetings and 
the decorous first sitting down in the par- 
lor, After a civil conversation I saw 
them separate to pursue their various 
plans, coming together later in the day. 
Then says Miss Jewett, with one of her 
divine inspirations, “ They all moved as 
if by instinct toward the kitchen.” 

“After all,” I said to myself, “ we 
aren't much off the road while we re- 
member so vividly where the direction of 
our most beautiful instinct will lead New 
England women.” Since I have been tor- 
mented by the insistence of the query, 
But will it?” 


5. 
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CHILD LIFE 


BOUTET MONVEL 


OUIS MAURICE BOUTET DE 
MONVEL is rapidly approaching 
the age of threescore. For more 
than twenty years now (although retain- 
ing a city apartment and studio) he has 
lived mainly at Nemours, a historic mar- 
ket town in the valley of the Loing, about 
sixty miles from the capital on the great 
national turnpike from Paris to Antibes. 
There, in his dignified red-brick country 
seat known as “ The Lindens,” it was 
my precious privilege to be his guest one 
golden day in the autumn of 1909. 
Passing by regretfully, as not strictly 
germane to this article, a hundred and 
one details of my visit—the picturesque 
features of the quaint provincial commu- 
nity of Nemours, described 
by Balzac in his novel of 
Ursule Mirouet, over which 
I was considerately shown; 
the art treasures that adorn 
the honest square rooms of 
‘he De Monvel mansion, 
and the delights of the old- 
fashioned garden, which 
serves as its fitting frame; 
the charming domestic circle 
which incarnates the best 
French family traditions; 
and the brilliant and sug- 
gestive utterances of my 
host, at the lunch table and 
over the coffee in the smoking room. 
regarding French and American art, life 
and letters—let us go at once to the 
workshop of the master. 
His studio occupies the entire first 
story ot a pavillon (red brick like the 


dwelling house) at the back of the gar- 
den area. It is reached by an outer stair- 
case, and fronts upon a long, broad bal- 
cony over which a luxuriant scarlet 
woodbine clambers. Within are: The 
Apotheosis, a huge and highly dramatic 
canvas, satirizing the excesses and bru- 
talities of democracy, which was ex- 
pelled by the government from the Salon 
of 1885 on the ground that it was an in- 
sult to the Third Republic ; ‘certain fres- 
coes intended for the Chapel of Dom- 
remy, with the decoration of which 
Boutet de Monvel has been intrusted; 
a partially completed panel of a series he 
is preparing for the New York palace of 
Senator Clark of Montana; and several 
other works, familiar to 
frequenters of the Paris 
Salons, representative of his 
achievements as a_ land- 
scapist, a  portraitist, a 
painter of genre and of the 
nude, and as an innovator in 
the art of mural decoration 
—achievements for which he 
is quite as much esteemed by 
his countrymen as for the 
illustrations of children’s 
books to which he is more 
particularly indebted for his 
world-wide fame. Indeed, 
Boutet de Monvel regards 
his illustrating as a mere episode in his 
career as an artist, and it was a dis- 
tinct disappointment to learn from 
his own lips that he has abandoned it 
altogether, since I had hoped that my 
visit would put me in touch with 
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some fresh productions of this sort. and Bernard as models—but it was 

“TI did not take up illustrating from mainly upon the memories of my 
choice,” he said to me in effect—I do not own early days of ‘ child tending’ that 
assume to give his precise words—* but I drew for ideas, incidents, physiogno- 


because I was 
obliged to. It 
necessity, 
the venerable 
mother of in- 
vention, that im- 
posed upon me 
this particular 
task—a task for 
which cireum- 
stances beyond 
my control had, 
no doubt, espe- 
cially fitted me. 
I was one of nine chil- 
dren, and it was in car- 
ing for my numerous 
brothers and _ sisters 
that I amassed a knowl- 
edge of the ways of 
youngsters that will 
never leave me. I saw 


these ways repeated in Bo. 


my own children, of 
course—I sometimes uti- —_ with one of his own 


lized my boys Roger 


The artist's son, Bernard. 


mies and _atti- 
tudes. I took 
the same pains 
with these illus- 
trations that I 
take with all my 
work, and expe- 
rienced the same 
satisfaction in 
the effort; for it 
is one of my 
cardinal beliefs that it should be pos- 
sible for the sincere artist to find 
pleasure in everything he undertakes. 
_I have always done with zest what has 
been given me to do, and I am not con- 
scious of a positive preference for one 
form of art expression over another. 
Every conscientious attempt to inter- 
pret life in terms of beauty should 
prove satisfying to the healthful artis- 
tic soul. The strong and sane artist 
should be the master of his modes, not 
their servant.” 

M de Monvel had the kindness to 
take down from their shelves for me 


A glimpse of Boutet de Monvel in his home 
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#EEGERANIUMS ET DE LISERONS, SES PETII'S 


PRIX D'UNE MIETTE DE PAIN. 


MeEMISE: ELLE OUVRE LA FENETRE ET VOIT 


MMEDANS LE JARDIN FLEUR! DE ROSES, DE 


Fanchon looked into the oat and saw the little birds perched on the fence. awaiting their breakfast. 
‘rom Nos Enfants. By permission of Hachette ‘° 


the volumes he has illustrated, with most 
of which I was already familiar. But it 
was an unforgettable joy to refinger 
them under his eyes and under his guid- 
ance. 

There was the hoary Fables of La 
Fontaine, which his highly original and 
piquant pictorial fancies have reju- 
venated. 

There was the de luxe edition of 
Xaviére (the exquisite provincial tale 


of Ferdinand Fabre), with its ravishing 
views of the girl heroine, whose “ biack 
hair simply parted on her forehead, like 
the hair of Sainte-Philoméne on the 
casket of her chapel,” earns her the name 
of “the Little Sainte-Philoméne of 
Camplong,” and whose “voice rings 
clearer than the silver bell of the altar.” 

There was The Good Child’s Manners, 
explained by Uncle Eugene—Uncle 
Eugene being Monsieur Plon of the pub- 
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The first verse of a famous old song, Compe Guilleri is up in a tree, watching his hunt dogs. By permission 
of Plon-Nourrit & Co 


lishing house of Plon-Nourrit & Com- 
pany. 

There were Songs of France for 
Little Frenchmen, with easy accompani- 
ments by J. B. Weckerlin, twenty-four 
folk songs sung for centuries by mothers 
and fathers to their children, and still 
sung at such family festivals as christen- 
ing, wedding and first-communion din- 
ners. Boutet de Monvel has a profound 
reverence and a fervent affection for 
these ancient ditties, which embody the 
sense, the sentiment, the superstition, 
the patriotism and the drollery of gen- 
erations of Frenchmen, And the spirit- 
uel and eminently decorative frames 
that he has placed around them fix them 
in the memory as nothing else could. 

There were Our Children and Girls 
and Boys, by Anatole France—volumes 
in which the most charming of living 
French writers lays bare the innermost 
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recesses of the soul of the child in a text 
so simple, so straightforward and so lim- 
pid that the children love it. And yet it 
is so artistic, so subtle, so suggestive, so 
satirical, so replete with philosophical 
significance, that it furnishes solid meat, 
like the fables of the great La Fontaine, 
for the adult reader. 

The pictures of Our Children and of 
Girls and Boys cover the entire field of 
child life. 

In Our Children we have tiny Fanchon 
and her bent grandmamma who “ have a 
great deal to say to each other, because 
the one is returning from the journey of 
life upon which the other is just starting 
out ;” Alexander and Zaira, and Pyrrhus 
and Merope, Mahomet, Harlequin, 
Pierrot, Scapin, Blaise and Babette, “ lit- 
tle bovs who are conquerors and little 
girls who are heroines,” who “ have come 
from everywhere, from Greece and from 
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* 11 Sen fut la chasse, La branche vint<_rompre 
A la Chasse aux perdrix Guilleri 
Carabi; Carabi; 
li monta sur wn arbre | se cassa la jambe, 
Pour voir ses chiens Couri’.| Et le bras ‘se déemit,; 
Carabt , Carabi, 
Titi Carabi, Titi Carabi, 


Compére Guiileri, 
Te lairas-tu (ter) mouri’? 


Compétre Guillert, 


} 

Toto Carabo, |. Toto Carabo 
| Te lairas-tu (ter) mouri 
} 


I. monta sur un arbre. {Il se cassa la jambe, 
Pour voir ses chiens céuri’; | Enle bras'se démir, 


Cara}; Carabis 
La branche vint 8 rompre es dam’s UHopitale 


“Et Guilleri tombi, Sont’arrivé’s au bruit, 
Carabi, Carabi 
Titi Carabi, Titi Carabi, 
Toto Carabo, Toto Carabo, 
Compere Guilleri, Compére Guillert, 
Te lairas-tu (ter) | Te lairas-tu (ter) mouri? 


The branch breaks. Compere Guilleri . and the boy 


By permission 


Rome and from fairyland, to dance to- 
gether” at a masked ball. and who are 
unspeakably happy because they are per- 
mitted to wear the costumes of great 
personages without being obliged “ to 
sustain their roles by deeds or even by 
words,” to have their clothes without 
having their hearts. We have the school 
of Mademoiselle Genseigne, “the best 
little girls’ school in the world,” in which 
“all the pupils are good and diligent ” 
and hold themselves so straight and mo- 
tionless that they seem to be “so many 
bottles into which Mademoiselle Gen- 
seigne is pouring knowledge.” We have 


an urban Catherine, discoverer of a 


whooping cough “that does not cough,” 
receiving the visits of her dolls on her 
“day at home ’—no smail undertaking, 
since she does the talking for her visitors 
as well as for herself. And we have 
Roger, horse fancier (the original Roger 


Les dam’s de VHoépitale On lui banda la jambe, 
Sont atrivé’s au ‘brait, 
Carabi: Cara 
L’unc upporte un emplitr lame 
\Lautre de charpy Guilt embrassit 
Carabt Carabi, 
Titi Carabi. Titi Carabi 
Toto Carbo, Toto Carabo 
Guilleri, Compére Guiller 
lairas-tu (er, mourn? | mouri 
L’une rte un emplitre, | 1 r ce ime 
I, autre de la « i | Guill’ assit 
} Carabi 
On banda la jambe, | Caprouy’ que par les femme 
Et bras Jat remit, yMmeesttoujours guéri, 
Carabt, i, onl 
Titi Carabi, | Titt Carabi; 
Toto Carabo, j Toto Carabo 
| Compére Guilleri, - Compere Guilleri, x 
Te tairas-tu (ter) mouri’?”_| Te latras-ta (ter) mouri 


ital nurses come to his rescue. From Chansons de France. 


Plon-Nourrit & Co 


was M de Monvel’s elder son, now a 
literary man), who sponges his horses in 


idea, gives them imaginary oats and rides. 


them through the land of dreams, and 
whose “* beautiful chestnut would be the 
pearl of wooden horses, the flower of the 
steeds of the Black Forest, if he had not 
lost half of his tail in battle.” 

In Girls and Boys we have Germaine, 
sick in her little blue room, whose doll 
is so profoundly sympathetic that she 
was taken sick at the same time as Ger- 
maine. and requires the same medicines 
and will ride out for the first time with 
her. There is also a rustic Catherine 
who knows instinctively that “ beautiful 
women are rendered more beautifu! by 
flowers in their corsages,” although the 
“only rich toilets she has ever seen are 
those of the Virgin Mary and of the 
Sainte-Catherine of the village church.” 
Her toddling brother Jean, who, although 
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obliged to cling to her apron to keep on 
his feet, drives half a dozen imaginary 
Percherons with his eel-skin whip. 

One of these little stories of Boys and 
Girls, entitled The Artist, I quote entire, 
not because it is the most representative, 
but because the originals of its characters 
are none other than Boutet de Monvel 
and his second boy, Bernard, already a 
painter of distinction, and because the il- 
lustrations include not only portraits of 
the two, but actual reproductions of the 
first drawings said Bernard ever made. 
Here it is: 

“ Michel is the son of a painter. He 
has seen his father form upon canvas 
marvelous images of men and of animals, 
and imitate with colors the earth, the 
sea, the sky and all nature. He has seen 
his father paint with love women of 
dazzling whiteness whose regard and 
whose lips seem of flame and of dew, 
and who smile. When I am a man, 
thinks little Michel, I will not paint 
women. I will paint horses, because they 
are more beautiful. 

* And already he practices drawing the 
most beautiful beasts he is able to 
imagine. But the horses which come 
from his fingers have this peculiarity, 
that they do not resemble horses. They 
resemble, rather, ostriches mounted on 
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four legs. It is very difficult to paint. 

“Yet Michel is making great prog- 
ress, and now, when you see his drawings 
you guess pretty nearly what they rep- 
resent. He draws every day. He has 
patience and love. These are the two 
halves of genius. Time will do the rest, 
and Michel will become, perhaps, as 
great a painter as his father. Yesterday 
he covered a sheet of school paper with 
a splendid composition. He represented 
a gentleman, walking, cane in hand, on 
the shore of the sea. Except that his 
arm grows out of his chest, this gentle- 
man is very well built, His coat has four 
buttons; it is perfection. Near him is a 
tree. In the distance, a ship. The gen- 
tleman seems to be taking the ship in his 
hand and to desire to swallow the tree. 
This is a fault of perspective. Such 
faults exist in the greatest masters. 

“Today, Michel is finishing a. still 
vaster composition. It contains men, 
ships and windmills, He is putting the 
last touches to his picture. It seems to 
him that the ships glide over the water 
and that the wings of the mill turn. He 
admires himself. He glories in his work, 
like true artists—like God. 

“But he does not think of the little 
cat who is playing at his feet with a ball 
of yarn. When Michel goes out of the 
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room, the little cat will jump on the 
table and overturn the inkstand upon the 
papers with a blow of her white paw. 
Thus will perish the masterpiece of 
Michel. At first its author will be sad. 
But soon he will make a new masterpiece 
to repair the damage wrought by the lit- 
tle cat and by Destiny. Thus it is that 
talent surmounts ill fortune.” 

In the presence of the real boy (now a 
strapping athletic fellow of twenty-five or 
thereabouts, whose portrait of himself in 
the Salon of 1908 was generally admitted 
to be one of the most striking features of 
that exhibition) the real father, gray- 
headed, gray-bearded and slightly stoop- 
ing, but active and alert as a stripling, 
showed me with pardonable paternal 
pride the picture books his erstwhile di- 
minutive model colored when his in- 
herited taste for art was just beginning 
to sprout. There is a fine personal and 
artistic comradeship between the father 
and the son, and they often work in the 
same studio, even though the son has 
now an establishment of his own. 

Two other models of Boutet de Mon- 
vel are the canine members of. his house- 
hold, Rab and Quick—the one a superb 
African grayhound, of graceful gestures 
and majestic presence; the other a nerv- 
ous little griffon, saved from insignifi- 
cance by a pair of intelligent, piercing, 
beadlike eyes—a veritable clown of a 
dog. Quick, thanks to his drollery and 
to his small stature, is accorded a place 
at the table during meals. On the day 
of my visit, Rab revenged himself for 
not being similarly honored by taking 
toll, during the lunch hour, from a pack- 
age of bonbons, which he discovered on 
the sitting room table. 

In ceasing to illustrate children’s 
books, Boutet de Monvel has not ceased 
to be an interpreter of childhood. He 
still paints many portraits of children, and 
would paint more if his somewhat deli- 
cate health (he works with a brazier at 
his feet even in relatively warm weather ) 
permitted him to yield to the entreaties 
with which fond parents besiege him. 

He penetrates the inner consciousness 
of a child subject immediately, but he 
owes this capacity less to his natural in- 
tuitive powers than to a long and severe 
apprenticeship. A person with larger op- 
portunities than the writer for observing 


him at his work gives the following inter- 
esting account of his manner of * man- 
aging ” his little sitters: 

“Here comes a diminutive model—a 
blond little maiden with a slightly puck- 
ered mouth, an impertinent nose, a 
searching eye. The artist perceives at 
once that he has to do with an intelligent 
little specimen. 

“* Mademoiselle, how are we going to 
pose? Choose yourself the best posi- 
tion !’ 

“ The little girl eyes her mamma, runs 
to a balustrade of the studio, backs up 
against it with her two arms outspread 
in a graceful crucifixion, her little feet 
have climbed instinctively a pouf, upon 
which her bird’s weight scarcely makes 
an impression. 

“* Perfect! And now don’t budge! 
I mean don’t gambol about, for here it 
is permitted to hitch, to laugh and to 
talk. And if you want to sing, I shall 
be charmed.’ 

“ And thus the child is at ease, amused 
by this big brother who talks to her 
pleasantly ; thoroughly delighted with the 


“surroundings. At once, like the inquisi- 


tive little thing she is, she begins to 
chatter, ‘Monsieur, why this? Why 
that? Meantime, the pencil flies. Thanks 
to this manner of proceeding the painter 
has before him a genuine plant of the 
soil, blossoming and sun bathed—natural, 
in a word, and not the deformity, the 
potted plant, half withered and sad, pre- 
sented by the photographic portraits of 
certain well-known painters.” 

Boutet de Monvel began contributing 
his drawings of the adventures of Toto 
the greedy, of Mimi the mischievous, of 
Master Arthur and of Zizi to the French 
Saint Nicholas about the same time that 
Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane were 
beginning to attract attention in Eng- 
land by their novel artistic appeals to the 
voung. And it is no exaggeration to say 
that he communicated an impulse to 
French juvenile illustrating comparable 
to that which they communicated to 
English juvenile illustrating. Like them, 
he was a pioneer in giving real art to the 
young. His work, like theirs, was epoch 
making. He was the creator of a move- 
ment the full scope and force of which 
is yet, perhaps, to be revealed. 
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The Indians Playtime 


True Indian Stories--I] 


By Caroline Benedict Burrell 


- Tilustrated by Gustavus C. Widney 


T SEEMS funny to think that In- 
dians ever really played together 
and laughed and had a good time, 

because everybody thinks of them as 
fighting right along, and tomahawking 
people and burning down houses. but 
Aunt Mehitable told us one story that 
showed that they sometimes acted just 
like a lot of big boys. This happened 
up in New England. 

“ Away off on the edge of one settle- 
ment,” she said, “there stood a large 
house owned by a family named Bar- 
clay. It was one of the finest houses in 
that part of the country, and full of 
comforts that many of the early families 
did not have. The mother and father 


and six children, with some negro servy- 
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ants, were really contented and happy 
in their life, and the older people did 
not seem to mind at all being so far 
from home in England, Perhaps they 
thought that some day they would go 
back again when the children grew 
up. 

“ Just before the war broke out, the 
men of the settlement met and decided 
to be ready to march away if they were 
called on, and every day or two they 
‘trained’ with swords and guns and 
marched and presented arms, and Henry 
Barclay was made captain. Of course, 
everybody hoped that nothing would 
happen, and that the men would not 
have to leave, and it was a sad time 
when at last they heard about Lexington, 
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and left iv go to Boston and help fight 
their own mother country. 

“But Mary Barclay was a_ brave 
woman, and she said nobody must make 
it any harder than need be by crying and 
talking about it all the time. So she had 
every one of the family busy about one 
thing or another, and she herself looked 
as though she felt as happy as ever, 
though no one believed that she really 
did. 

“The sap was running in the trees 
at this time, for spring was late, and she 
decided to make up a quantity of maple 
sugar and syrup, and put it away for 
winter. As white sugar was scarcely to 
be had at all, this was really necessary, 
as it was used in cooking everything 
that must be sweetened. So the pails of 
sap were collected every day, and 
brought to the sugar house—a little 
wooden hut on the edge of the nearest 
woods. <A huge iron kettle was hung 
over a fire, and the syrup was made, 
poured into tins and molds when it was 
thick, and taken out the next day in 
firm, brown cakes, to be packed away. 

“At the same time, a great house 
cleaning was going on. Furniture was 
piled on the porches, floors were washed, 
windows opened in the rooms that had 
been shut up all winter, and a great 
scrubbing and polishing was kept up. 
The children were sent off to school 
with their lunches, and came home only 
toward night, so they were out of the 
way. 

jut one Saturday when there was 
no school, strange things began to hap- 
pen early in the morning. Farmer 
Dunn, an old man, too old to go to the 
war, came running into the settlement 
from his home saying that a large band 
of warlike Indians was coming; and in- 
stantly everyone was in a fright. 

“Most of the Indians had left the 
neighborhood, as the settlement had 
grown, and the settlers had not been 
molested for years. [ut since there had 
been rumors of war, they had been seen 
about, and stories had been told of their 
being hired by the English to fight for 
them against the Americans. This made 
the people of the scattered little villages 
greatly afraid of them, in spite of the 
fact that all were supposed to be friendly 
enough. 

“When the news came to Mary Bar- 


clay that Farmer Dunn had seen the 
great party coming, she hardly knew 
what to do, Here were all her children 
to protect, her large house to defend, 
and scarcely a man to help her; for the 
few negro servants were of little real 
value in danger. 

“ The best plan seemed to be to shut 
the house up as well as she could and to 


hide with all the family in a little ravine 


near by. So she quickly gathered the 
children together, got some warm blan- 
kets and a quantity of food, and, after 
locking doors and windows, they crept 
softly to the ravine and scattered up and 
down one side, hiding in all sorts of lit- 
tle nooks. 

“After what seemed hours, the In- 
dians were seen creeping softly in from 
the woods and surrounding the house. 
By peeping out carefully, Mary Bar- 
clay could see them without being seen 
herself. You can imagine how her heart 
beat as she saw them force the bolted 
doors and windows and go in. How 
thankful she was that no one was within! 
She could see them pass from room to 
room, and knew that they would take 
anything they happened to fancy. 

“By and by, they came out of the 
house, carrying all sorts of treasures. 
Her best shawl, sent from England, was 
tied around one Indian; her baby’s 
blanket was about another; her table- 
cloths and towels were scattered on the 
grass; her dishes were thrown about. 
The poor woman had to see her choicest 
belongings destroyed. 

“ But what made her most angry was 
something the Indians did by way of a 
great game. One of them had found the 
sugar house and the kettle of thick 
maple syrup, and had lifted it out of 
doors, Several had gathered round it 
and were tasting it just as one big In- 
dian threw down, near by, Mary BDar- 
clay’s best feather bed, and struck at it 
with his knife, letting out a shower of 
feathers. The Indian with the syrup 
kettle seemed, all at once, to have an 
idea. Shouting, he seized the edges of 
the hole the knife had made and tore 
the bed apart carefully. Then, dipping 
his hands into the warm syrup, he rubbed 
it all over his body and laid down 
among the feathers and rolled for a mo- 
ment, getting up covered with them, and 
looking like a huge, half-picked chicken! 
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“ The Indians stared, and then burst 
into shouts of laughter. In a moment, 
they, too, were rubbing the sticky syrup 
over themselves and rolling in the feath- 
ers; and soon the whole crowd was rac- 
ing and chasing over the grass, and 
returning to roll again. One feather bed 
after another was dragged from the 
house and cut open, and the great fool- 
ish, funny Indians rolled in them and 
played like children, looking all the time 
so ridiculous that, in spite of her anger, 
Mary Barclay herself could not help 
laughing. . 

“The play went on for hours, and it 
was not till nearly dark that the savages 


He rolled in the feathers for a 


seemed to think of leaving. Then they 
pulled on their blankets, picked up the 
different treasures they had stolen and 
slowly filed away again. And the cold, 
tired, disgusted family crept out of the 
ravine and into the house, to. find it in 
such disorder as it had never known be- 
fore. That night they all slept without 
feather beds; but, after all, when the 
house was quiet, Mary Barclay thought 
how much worse it might have been, and 
was thankful that nobody had been 
scalped or carried off to Canada. Still, 
she often, in after years, grew indignant 
if anyone reminded her of the Indians’ 
little play at her expense.” 


t. and got up looking like a huge half-picked chicken, Page 669 
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T’S a far cry from the Garden of 
Eden to this year of grace, nineteen 
hundred and ten. But it is safe to 

assert that every woman since “ the Fall” 
has inherited something of our first 
grandmother's fondness for experiment- 
ing in things to eat and offering them for 
the approval of others, her enthusiasm 
always encouraged by the fact that, to 
this day. the sons of Adam continue to 
accept and enjoy the good things offered! 
But certainly no woman of today would 
think of presenting even a prize beauty 
from Colorado or Oregon in any such 
haphazard way as that serpent of old 
employed. 

However much she may consider the 
more substantial elements of the meal, 
no woman can 
honestly assert her 
indifference to the 
manner in which it 
is presented. Men 
are no less sensi- 
tive and apprecia- 
tive; we have 
Adam’s own word 
for it that it 
was not the fruit 
alone which 
tempted him! And 
who does not re- 
member some child 
who could be per- 
suaded to eat only when his bread was 
eut into fancy shapes; some invalid who 
had appetite only when her tray was set 
with dainty china? 

Even the marketman, the huckster 
and the fruit vendor on the corner 


The morning newspaper as breakfast food 


realize the importance of presenting their 
wares attractively. The great hotels vie 
with one another in elaborateness of 
table setting and decoration, knowing 
very well that excellence of food cannot 
alone attract. In fact, the taste for table 
decoration, the very necessity for it, has 
occupied men and women from the 
earliest time; and in this age when all 
corners of the world can be drawn upon 
for one meal, and beautiful things are 
within reach even of the tenements, there 
is no housewife who cannot indulge and 
educate her taste in this respect. 

Eve doubtless served her apple raw, 
and presented it to Adam in her hand, 
but I am very certain that she smiled; 
and she has bequeathed that gift to all 
of her daughters— 
to offer things to 
eat as charmingly, 
as attractively, as 
temptingly as pos- 
sible. 

How best to do 
so has been a sub- 
ject of absorbing 
interest to all 
women of all cen- 


turies. Fashions 
in viands have al- 
ways influenced 


fashions in pre- 
senting them, In 
the days when feasting was heavy it was 
not unseemly to deck the table with 
cloths of damask and brocade and gold; 
to ornament them with stuffed peacocks, 
with tails spread; or boars’ heads gar- 
nished with apples; or whole carp; or 
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wonderful ships of silver and gold. 

In an interesting letter concerning a 
Christmas feast at Mount Vernon, the 
writer mentions as some of the dishes 
served, “An elegant variety of roast 
beef, veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, hams, 
etc; puddings, jellies, oranges, apples, 
nuts, almonds, figs, raisins and a variety 
of wines and punch.” It is amusing to 
note the plural, and it is quite evident 
that the “ father of his country ” was no 
vegetarian! As to the appropriate cen- 
terpiece at this meal, it is written, “In 
the middle of the table was placed a piece 
of table furniture about six feet long 
and two feet wide, rounded at both ends. 
It was either of wood gilded, or polished 
metal, raised about an inch, with a silver 
rim around it like that around a tea 
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board. In the center was a pedestal of 
plaster of paris with images upon it, and 
on each end were male and female fig- 
ures. It was very elegant, and used for 
ornament only. The dishes were placed 
all around it.” Surely the decoration 
fitted the meal! 


Simplicity the Keynote in Table Decorating 


But today we know better. Knowl- 
edge is offered us at clubs and lectures, 
in every magazine, every newspaper. I 
can recall.a breakfast table that invari- 
ably held ten, twelve, twenty kinds of 
preserved fruits or jams or jellies; and 
in more than one family, in a locality 
famous for its hospitality and good eat- 
ing, there used to be served at least four 
kinds of bread, often seven, at a meal. 
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Company dinner, with Father carving the duck. No bread and butter plates: the cise of beead 


was laid on the 


napkin 
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But today we should regard that sort of 
providing as almost criminal. The scien- 
tific combination of foodstuffs and their 
proper cooking and serving are coming 
to be common knowledge. The meal of 
today is an appar- 
ently simple one, 
and this  appar- 
ent simplicity has 
very naturally ex- 
tended table 
decorations. The 
simplicity, how- 
ever, is only ap- 
parent; a properly 
balanced meal costs 
more in thought— ZEA 
not infrequently 
more also in ef- 

fort—than the old- 

fashioned one that perhaps offered pea 
soup, white and sweet potatoes, lima 
beans and bread pudding at the same 
time. And the table decoration of today, 
which includes the proper setting and 
the use of proper utensils, is simple 
only in appearance. There was never 
a time when more thought was given 
to it, nor when more money could be 
spent. upon it unostentatiously and 
tastefully. 

And yet there was never a time when 
we knew how to serve our families with 
food so well selected and properly pre- 
pared, with so little comparative expense. 
So also can the woman of today set her 
table exquisitely, with but little cost in 
money, and no more cost of time and 
care than everyone of us loves to give. 
Then, too, the fashion set by a bridge- 
loving monarch for shorter dinners, and 
the necessities of that ever-present 
American problem which need scarcely 
be named, alike 
contribute to the 
prevailing sim- 
plicity. 

At a_ very 
entertaining 
“morning” at a 
woman’s club in 
an inland city, 
the paper under 
discussion was 
upon the servant 
question. The 
meeting was 
crowded ; able 
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papers were read; brilliant women 
spoke; and, at the end, a dear little old 
lady, who wore white lilacs in her bon- 
net and had brought her knitting, arose 
and said something like this: 


remember 
that when I was a 
girl we women 


folks had to card 
the wool and beat 
the flax, spin the 
yarn and weave 
the goods. We 
dyed, cut and made 
every garment 
worn in the family. 
We made our own 
candles, we cooked 
in a fireplace and 
were glad to sleep 
on beds made of feathers we had plucked 
from our own geese. We canned all our 
winter vegetables and dried all our pie 
stuff; we did our own baking and cured 
our own hams. Ladies, in my house today 
there is a gas stove, hot water heating 
and electric lights. The trolley at the 
corner of my street takes me directly to 
the department store where I buy my 
groceries, my bonnets, my shoes, my lin- 
ens and even my laundry soap and my 
husband’s neckties! I have no com- 
plaints to make on the servant ques- 
tion!” 

But most of us are of anothetY genera- 
tion, and while we may be duly thankful 
for all our improvements, our washing 
machines and fireless cookers, we are, 
some of us, mightily afraid that the ear- 
lier days when women were forced to 
“do their own work” may, in the 
strange circling of the years, be about to 
return. And doubtless that fear con- 
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tributes its share to the fashion of sim- 
plicity. 
The One-Maid Household 


But this tendency is not only a fash- 
ion; it is a good deal more, springing as 
it does from expediency, good taste and 
even necessity. Where our mothers 
could afford three maids at ten or eight 
dollars a month each, many of us, with as 
large incomes, can only have one at the 
present wages of twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a month. And not only must the 
actual wages be considered in present- 
day household economy, but the com- 
parative cost of living in the one-maid 
house as opposed to the cost in the 
house that requires three. 

It is not humanly possible for one 
maid to do the work of three, nor even of 
two. Many a woman has worn herself 
into nervous prostration, made herself 
unfit to be the cheerful companion of her 
husband and children, and contributed 
not a little to “the servant problem” 
through her efforts to run her one-maid 
household as her neighbor’s three-maid 
one is run. It cannot be done, and, if it 
could, it ought not to be! If we could all 
only bring ourselves to realize that the 
effort is as ludicrous as would be the 
sight of one good, strong family horse 
driven on one side of a pole instead of 
decently between the shafts! 

Fortunately the point of view that sees 
nothing better than such an effort has 
nearly vanished. Greater facilities, and 
the consequent ease of living have cre- 
ated greater demands upon us. It is not 
the ideal of the wife and mother of today 
to keep her house as elaborately and 
faultlessly, come what may, as her neigh- 
bor. She is more likely to create her own 
standards than to accept the standards of 
others, and the widespread ideal of the 
American woman is to make her home a 
pleasant abiding place for the members 
of her family, and to supply them with 
proper food for body and mind and soul. 
And in order to do so she must make and 
keep herself the mistress, and not the 
slave, of every branch of the family 
activity. 

The satisfaction of knowing that there 
is no least speck of dust under the 
piano, that every bureau drawer in the 
house is in apple-pie order, that when 
company comes the meals are served as 
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elaborately as if there were four servants 
instead of the decent average of one or 
two, is not to be compared with the sat- 
isfaction of knowing one’s self to be 
rested enough to be pleasant and calm 
and interesting at the breakfast and din- 
ner table; of being sure that the children 
will have the same ease and courteous- 
ness of manner at the home table 
whether the family is alone or whether 
there be guests, and that they will carry 
their invariably good manners as a 
smooth surface of protection against the 
world’s inevitable rebuffs; that her 
knowledge and management of foods 
keep them well and strong and with un- 
perverted tastes ; and that she fulfills the 
most joyful part of her duty and privilege 
in being her husband’s companion, inter- 
ested in all things that interest him be- 
cause she has given time and study to 
them. 

The more we think, the more must we 
see the necessity of eliminating unneces- 
sary detail; but it does not follow that 
elimination of detail is emptiness or ab- 
sence of beauty. Quite the contrary. If 
this is the dawn of simplicity, it is by no 
means the beginning of bareness, ugli- 
ness and cheapness. 


Beautiful and Fine 


The aim of the modern housewife, in 
America at any rate, is not to have many 
things, but to have them beautiful and 
fine. The laundry is done every week— 
one can manage very well with three 
tablecloths, four at most. We no longer 
wish to have complete sets of china, with 
their many useless little dishes, hideous 
big sugar bowls, impossible saucers, only 
fit for birds’ bathtubs. Instead, we 
choose only the plates, cups, platters and 
two or three serving dishes that we know 
we shall use, but we buy those of the 
best we can afford. 

Linen, china and glass were never more 
exquisite, never more costly; yet so gen- 
erally has good taste spread over the land 
that the demand has created the supply, 
and charming reproductions of the very 
best can be had at prices within the reach 
of ali. Those of us who have little to 
spend no longer need use for every day, 
in order to save our finer “ best ” things, 
hideous, brown-printed ware, or thin, 
brittle plates and cups with horrible 
splashes of color and cheap gold, when 
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for the same money we can buy far more 
durable reproductions of the lovely blue- 
and-white Dresden ware of famous 
“onion” pattern, or “ willow ware,” or 
even old Canton, or the many English 
wares, of none of which we need be 
ashamed before anyone. 


“The Right Thing” 


Unfortunately for most of us, how- 
ever, a knowledge of “ the right thing ” 
is not one ot those inborn, hereditary, 
virtues that are handed down to us with 
the shape of our noses and the color of 
our eyes. From the day when she first 
has the care of a house, every woman is 
always looking for better ways, or even 
for those minute changes which signify 
so much, For which of us has not some 
memory engraved upon her heart of that 
first dinner to the “ in-laws;” or, worse 
still, the first luncheon to women whose 
eyes were critical of the bride’s “ setting 
forth” and of her knowledge of the 
“right thing 

It may be only a burning memory of 
crackers that the one maid forgot to 
toast, of your having forgotten to 
sweeten the mousse that you made so 
successfully when you and John dined 
alone, or of your husband's using the 
wrong fork in spite of all your fore- 
warnings. It may be some later but no 
less harrowing memory, as of that dread- 
fully uncertain moment at the family re- 
union when all eyes involuntarily turned 
toward “ Father” while he carved the 
duck—and it suddenly came to you that 
you had not given him a duck to carve 
for fourteen years! From that day to 
this we have devoured every printed 
word of advice; our fear that we may 
somehow miss the right thing, or the 
best thing, will never die. 

Sut it is sometimes unfortunate for 


our aims and ideals in this respect that - 


we women are such conscientious sen- 
timental souls! We are, many of us, 
slaves to “ things ’—sometimes to hide- 
ous, useless “things”’ that we treasure 
because they were gifts, or keep be- 
cause we have had them since the year 
one. Sometimes we display or use them 
because not to do so would hurt Uncle 
Henry’s feelings or make Aunt Julia re- 
mark that she supposes what was good 
enough for our mothers is not good 
enough for us! 
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The Best™ for Guests 


Or, again, our tender consciences to- 
ward our families are apt to mislead us 
into thinking that, since the family is 
nearest and dearest it should have the 
best every day—it does sound beautifully, 
I'll admit—and that, therefore, no differ- 
ence should be made for guests. We 
forget that there should be both hospi- 
tality and entertaining in every household, 
ond that the preparation for guests is no 
-mall part of the family’s training. No 
one will feel slighted if “best” things 
are brought out for guests in the natural 
course of hospitality, but quite the con- 
trary. The smallest child and the oldest 
member alike enjoy anything in the 
nature of a festa, and the little break in 
routine only enhances the dearness of 
everyday life. It might be worth every 
mother’s while to consider carefully 
whether the advantage accruing to the 
child through its learning that the fam- 
ily home is not always to be opened in 
its usual dress even to close friends, but 
is to be kept sacred, different, apart, 
closer, is not greater than any possible 
disadvantages of such a system. 

It may even be that the child, brought 
up in a home open at all times to all 
comers in its usual dress and informality, 
may come to lose some sense of the 
sacred privacy and inviolability of the 
family as a whole. It is well to empha- 
size the fact that guests are present for 
other reasons, too. There is no guest but 
will feel, deep down in his heart, the 
subtle flattery of preparation, of his be- 
ing considered something more than the 
usual; and there is no child who will not 
be better prepared for the world’s dis- 
cipline if he has been taught that homely 
virtue of reverence and outward respect 
for those who used to be described, in 
the good old homely phrase, as “ our 
elders and betters.” There is no easier 
way of teaching him this than through 
the especial courtesy and deference to be 
offered to the guest. 

In fact, the over-conscientious mother 
would do well to remember that the more 
varied the table arrangements, the more 
opportunities will there be for teaching 
and discipline, since the table is the place 
of all others where disciplining and 
teaching can be done almost without the 
child’s being aware of them; where self- 
restraint and patience, thoughtfulness 
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for others, and the habit of constant 
watchfulness against one’s own small 
slips can become a matter of course; 
where the force of example has greatest 
weight; where respect for things as well 
as for people can be inculcated; where 
the pleasant give-and-take of conversa- 
tion versus personalities can be directed 
by the parent; and the shy child: brought 
forward and the “up-and-coming” 
youngster suppressed. 

For these reasons if for no other, 
formal entertaining, also, should find its 
place in every family. That the child 
may persist in using the wrong spoon or 
in dilating upon the unusual and un- 
pleasant size of the centerpiece should 
not be allowed to act as deterrents. 

The fact that elaborateness of serving, 
of foods and of table setting and decora- 
tion is now a thing of the past makes 
hospitality and entertaining far pleas- 
anter and simpler than they were some 
years ago. No one need be afraid to 
follow the present modes in those par- 
ticulars ; simplicity, good taste, even ele- 
gance, are within the reach of everyone, 
equally desired, sought for and achieved 
by the mistress of one servant (or of 
none) as by the mistress of nineteen. 

The problem that faces most of us is 
where to simplify. What can we do 
without? What can we moderate? The 
foremost authority in this country on 
household subjects was discussing this 
point not long ago with a woman second 
only to herself in knowledge and expe- 
rience. They counted the pieces of 
tableware that are ordinarily used at 
breakfast, and found that no less than 
sixteen separate articles had to be 
handled many times for each person at 
the table—for a family of four, sixty- 
four articles, to be taken out of their 
places, set upon the table, or passed in 
serving, removed, washed, rinsed, dried 
and put away again—and this for one 
meal, the first of the day! 

Realizing the magnitude of effort re- 
quired by present methods, and having 
to face and acknowledge the desirability, 
even the necessity, for simplifying 
them, where can we first reduce? How 
can we do so and still retain beauty of 
equipment, and ease and comfort of 
service? We all want to use our beauti- 
ful and fine table furnishings in the 
right way. What is the right way? If 
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we have nothing especially fine, how can 
we make the best of what we have in 
following the well-defined rules of gen- 
tle living? However we may long for 
simplicity, we wish to retain the benefits 
of civilization in all its refinement. If 
we must discard some things, which are 
best retained? It would be impossible 
fully to present these questions in this 
first paper, far more so to attempt to 
answer them. But there are certain 
fundamentals that we can consider this 
month. 


For the Family Alone 


Surely, at those meals where only the 
members of the family are present we 
may permit ourselves a less ornate and 
complicated method of setting the table, 
and demand less in the way of serving. 
Where there are children, it could never 
be amiss for the daughters of the 
house to assist in serving. If the 
mother of the family objects to hav- 
ing the girls get up from the table at 
dinner, wishing to keep that a more 
formal meal, why not let them take 
turns at breakfast, and so lighten the 
morning's tasks for the maids? In sum- 
mer, especially, this can very well be 
done where the table is set upon some 
screened piazza; or at Sunday night tea; 
or in the afternoon; or even for lunch- 
eon on Saturday. Any housekeeper can 
see at once what a help such service 
would be in getting the week's work 
pleasantly and comfortably done. And 
there was never a girl who would not 
be sweeter and better for having learned 
such service. I know of more than one 
woman who, when suddenly placed, by 
her marriage, at the head of a houseful 
of servants, was utterly ignorant of the 
ways of doing things; and, to just that 
extent, utterly unfitted for the difficult 
task of directing. Any one of these who 
would have been devoutly thankful if her 
mother had been self-sacrificing enough, 
in the higher sense, to witness her first 
mistakes and awkwardness; to allow her 
to learn at home what she would after- 
ward be called upon to teach others. 

3ut, to meet the problem more spe- 
cificaliy, yet still generally, even in the 
laying of the table, we can reduce effort 
without loss in beauty or efficacy; often 
with positive gain in both, The method 
advocated in books on serving, and most 
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generally followed nowadays, is to lay 
the table with a heavy silence cloth, pref- 
erably of specially woven, double-faced 
canton flannel—the thicker the better— 
and to cover that with a pure white cloth 
of linen damask. It is almost needless 


to remind ourselves that all table linen. 


should be ironed perfectly dry, and, ex- 
cept where it is necessary to raise em- 
broideries or monograms by laying them 
face down upon a thick, soft pad, the 
iron should be used upon the right side 
of the linen, because of the gloss result- 
ing from this method. 

All table linen should be folded as 
lightly and as little as possible, and never 
deeply creased. The smaller pieces, 
other than the napkins, large or small, 
are not folded at all, but laid in a drawer 
flatly or upon pasteboard rolls. It is 
not a bad plan to lay dark blue tissue 
paper between each piece of linen, and 
this part of the care is usually looked 
after by the mistress of the house, to 
whom the linen shelves are apt to be 
even dearer than the silver chest. 


In place of the tablecloth for break- 


fast, luncheon and supper, many use, 
with excellent effect, and a charm for 
these less formal meals that no cloth can 
give, small doilies under each plate and 
dish, with smaller ones for salts and 
tumblers. These doilies may be either 
crocheted, embroidered, scalloped. hem- 
stitched or of drawn work. Where 
doilies are used, there is generally a tray 
cloth laid at the end where the tea and 
coffee are poured. 

A simpler method, one equally as 
pretty and dainty, and far easier for the 
person laying the table and for the laun- 
dress, is to use a hemstitched or scal- 
loped “lunch square,” which may be 
plain, embroidered or of drawn work. It 
should be large enough (and by no 
means necessarily “ square,” as its name 
would imply) to come to within two 
inches of the edge of the table. No 
silence cloth is used, for the knowing 
ones of today have entirely done away 
with varnished table tops, having them 
finished so that they cannot be marred by 
heat or water. Such a table top can be 
kept in perfect condition by the use of 
plain soap and water, with a once-a-week 
hasty rub with any good furniture polish, 
or the excellent simple mixture of oil and 
vinegar. All woods look better when 


treated in this manner; even yellow oak 
loses part of its cheap glitter, while ma- 
hogany or old walnut becomes a board of 
undreamed-of beauty and richness. And 
hot dishes can be set directly upon the 
table, or upon the thinnest of doilies or 
luncheon cloths, without causing the 
housemother’s heart to turn a somersault, 
and without leaving any unsightly white 
blur. 

I know one such table, which has been 
in use for four generations, and not even 
the ten vigorous grandchildren of the: 
present one have been able to mar the, 
beauty of the board, while the turned feet 
of the mahogany base are honorably worn 
away into smooth curves never intended 
by its builder, from the scraping of the 
generations of little feet too short to 
reach the floor. A table top can be 
scraped and finished in this way for the 
price of one fine large damask cloth, and 
will last in good condition until the house 
burns down! 


Table Service Can Be Simplified 


Then, still speaking generally, why 
should we not take care to combine cer- 
tain courses? The fruit and céreal, for 
instance, if served together, would at once 
do away with finger bowl, doily and at 
least one spoon or fruit knife for break- 
fast. Where fruit alone is served, or 
when there is a good reason for serving 
it separately, why not place a bowl or 
dish or compotier of it in the center of 
the table, instead of the regulation fern- 
ery or vase of flowers? Nothing could 
be lovelier than frosted grapes laid upon 
their own leaves, or oranges and nas- 
turtiums—there are endless possibilities 
of beautiful color schemes. The arrang- 
ing and decorating of the fruit dish 
might well be left to one of the children, 
whether boy or girl. It might not be 
quite so safe to allow the boys to arrange 
the cake plate or the dish of pickles! 

Even for dinner, when the family is 
alone, there can scarcely be any objec- 
tion to so changing or combining the 
courses that the number of utensils is 
lessened; nor can there be found a suf- 
ficient reason for having all vegetables, 
bread, water and the smaller accessories 
passed by the maid in those families 
where one or two maids are kept. Ina 
small family the second maid can man- 
age the usual formal service very well; 
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but where the family is large or the chil- 
dren so young that part of their care 
falls upon the second maid, it is a waste, 
economically, to force her to spend so 
large a part of her time and strength 
upon a form of service which we prefer 
chiefly because it is fashionable, or be- 
cause we are secretly in dread of not 
doing the * right thing.” 

It is quite general to use large service 
plates, which are laid upon the table at 
each place, at the beginning of the meal. 
Fruit, oyster and soup plates are set 
directly upon them, and they are re- 
moved by the maid with her right hand, 
immediately before she places with her 
left the succeeding courses. There are 
many things in favor of this method of 
serving, but as many against it. Where 
the number of servants is limited to two, 
the service plates may very well be done 
away with. Even when they are used, 
their use can be simplified. They might 
be used where there 1s soup, for instance, 
and omitted between other courses. 

An excellent method of serving the 
family dinner is to place the roast and 
gravy at one end of the table, and the 


two vegetable dishes at the other. A 
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small table on wheels, preferably with 
shelves, or one of the tall, slender 
“curates” of afternoon tea variety, 
placed at the right of the housemother 
and a little at the back, is very conven- 
ient for bread, water and various other 
small things, and there is no reason why 
it should not be used in large families 
where the service is necessarily limited. 
Its novelty is not an adequate reason 
for its total absence, and its use will 
simplify serving, and at the same time 
keep the table free from the small dishes 
which give a mussy appearance. 

To a very much larger extent than is 
done at present in the average family, 
the household should be conducted in 
the way which will give greatest results 
in beauty, efficiency and comfort. Each 
household should be a law unto itself, 
choosing the best, cultivating a sure sense 
of values—being courageous enough to 
live in its own way without fear, sure 
that the minor changes it finds ex- 
pedient are admirable because of their 
fitness. 

Consideration will be given next 
month, in a succeeding article, to the 
details of serving the family breakfast. 


4 


Let's Not Forget the Aged 


We never forget the children at Christmas. Are we sometimes in danger of overlooking lonely 
hearts which are quite as much in need of the holiday cheer and sympathy as are the little 
folks? There are those whose few remaining days would be warmed and brightened 
by the yuletide glow. @ This photograph, reprinted by the courtesy of the 
Philadelphia North American, is a bit from real life—an aged husband 
trying to cheer his wife, though the twain are to be separated 
owing to the breaking up of a home for aged couples 
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OME people say that this story hap- 


pened in Italy; others that it 

happened in England; while my 
grandfather was sure that it happened 
in Germany. He was also very sure 
that it happened to Prince Arthur. 
Still, one of our neighbors declared 
that it happened either a long while be- 
fore, or a long while after Prince 
Arthur’s time; she wasn’t sure which. 
3ut all agreed that the story really did 
happen—and that’s the main point. So 
I begin: 

Quite long ago, when Prince Arthur 
was on his way to Rome, there to spend 
Christmas, he lost his way on the River 
Rhine. He was tired, hungry and cold, 
when at last he wandered to a lonely 
castle. But the drawbridge was up, and 
the moat was wide and deep. This an- 
gered the Prince, so that he shouted 
with all the force of his young lungs, to 
be let into the castle at once. In_ re- 
sponse, an old servant quickly opened 
the wall gate, and let down the bridge. 
Prince Arthur crossed it and walked 
into the castle as a great soldier enters 
a captured fort. 

“Come, old man,” said he, “I am 


hungry and tired. Send your master to 
me.” 

“Our master, sir,” quoth the servant, 
“is the great Count Dolph. He and the 
Countess, our mistress, and their two 
sons are away to spend the yuletide.” 

“Then you fetch me some supper, 
and give me a warm bed; and be quick 
about it,” said the Prince, “for I am 
in a hurry to be on my way.” 

Carl, the old servant, did not doubt 
now but that the lad was a prince, or 
even a king, by the high way he had of 
demanding these things, so he hurried 
to the kitchen to tell the cook, and to set 
the other servants to work. 

The cook hung the kettle up to boil, 
and hurried to the cellar to find the best 
vegetables and fruits. The gardener 
killed a fat goose, and began to pick it 
as quickly as he knew how. The cham- 
bermaid put fresh linen with heavy lace 
on the gold bed; while the other ser- 
vants were running here and there to 
make the Prince comfortable. 

So, very soon, Prince Arthur was 
sound asleep, his stomach filled with a 
grand, good supper. 
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But, about midnight, he woke with a 
high fever and roused the servants with 
his screaming and fighting. For, in his 
sickness, he thought the draperies, cur- 
tains, pictures, chairs, bed and everything 
else in the room were Danish soldiers; 
and he was stabbing these all with the 
fire tongs, tearing what would tear, and 
breaking furniture, mirrors and pictures. 
Oh, such a mess! 

And the servants were much afraid 
of the terrible Prince; but very soon he 
was tired out, and fell fainting to the 
floor, Then they picked him up and put 
him to bed, where he lay sick with the 
fever for one whole week. 

At last came the merry Christmas 
time and Christmas Eve. The servants 
of the castle were bustling about, roast- 
ing, cooking, cleaning, decorating and 
worrying lest the Prince should not have 
a merry, good Christmas. 

But what do you suppose happened 
on Christmas Eve? The roasts turned 
bitter; the cakes ran all out of shape; 
the sugar turned yellow; the pudding 
was soggy; the candy cracked and 
bubbled. Oh, such another mess—just 
as though the kitchen were bewitched! 
The servants shook their heads. What 
should they do! What should they do! 

Carl, the old servant, went out into 
the garden, where the snow was deep 
and drifting, and where he could not 
hear the crying in the kitchen. There, 


in the garden, he met a queer, smiling, 
old gentleman, as round as a ball, with 
snow-white whiskers. He was wearing 
a high, pointed cap, a short, heavy, furry 
coat and fur-topped boots. Lut, as Carl 
looked more closely at him, the happy, 
old gentleman turned slowly but surely 
into a tree. And not a common tree, 
either, with dead branches in winter; 
but one that seemed to be green, even in 
the moonlight. Never was there such a 
tree before. Then the tree stalked to- 
ward him. 

* Indeed!” exclaimed Carl. “ What!” 
he cried. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the tree. “* You 
never knew that a tree could walk, did 
you? Now, did you?” 

* No, indeed, I did not; nor—nor—” 

* Nor speak, hey?” cried the tree. 

“No, nor be green in the winter,” ex- 
claimed Carl. 

“Ho, ho; ha, ha!” laughed the tree, 
“now, didn’t you, though, hey? Now, 
didn’t you? But don’t you worry about 
my furry coat—just shake the snow 
from my limbs and take me in. You 
see, | have many limbs that are not arms. 
Mine are just limb limbs, you know.” 

At this, the tree laughed so hard it 
shook all the snow off from itself. 

You should have heard the cook and 
the chambermaid and the hall girl and 
the waitress and the coachman and the 
stable boy and all the servants scream 


The drawbridge was up, and the moat was wide and deep. 
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when in stalked the tree. Such a cry 
went out! The tree, though, was per- 
fectly at ease, making as fine a bow as 
you ever saw, and winking a sly wink 
at the cook. 

“Indeed,” it said; “ indeed, is it pos- 
sible that you don’t know me? Well, 
well, it doesn’t matter much, though; it 
doesn’t matter. Hm! I smell cooking.” 

And, do you know, that tree walked 
right over to the pans and kettles to look 
at the spoiled cooking and everything 
else. 

And the servants were as quiet as 
mice, watching it and wondering what 
it really was. For, you know, those days 
were queer days, when one did not know 
at what time one might meet a fairy, 
goblin, or elf. Then the tree walked 
right over to the great fireplace, and 
jvoked at itself in the pans that hung 
there, and warmed itself at the fire. And 
its limbs sputtered and crackled, and 
made the whole room smell as Christ- 
mas smells nowadays. 

The tree then turned and winked a 
sly, knowing wink at the corn, which 
hung tied high to the beams of the ceil- 
ing to dry. They were solemn, dusty 
ears of corn, but, in a jiffy, they popped 
open, for the joy of that wink, and fell 
like a shower of snow on the clean 
floor. The little white puffs jumped and 
jigged, and skipped about, like a great 
crowd of merry little grasshoppers. 

That is the first time corn ever popped, 
but that is long, long ago. 

A cracking and bubbling sound now 
came from the pots and pans, and out 
jumped the cakes. And the cakes had 
legs and tails and heads, and some looked 
like elephants, and others looked like 
pigs, or birds, or cows, or horses, or 
sheep. 

As soon as they had jumped out of 
the pots and pans, they hopped into the 
dish of eggs, and came out again all cov- 
ered with frost. Then they tumbled 
into the yellow sugar and became dusted 
over with that. Then they jumped be- 
fore the hot fireplace, climbing on the 
fenders and fire tongs, so that some of 
the sugar would burn red. 

After that, they skipped outdoors, so 
that some of the sugar would freeze to 
a blue color. Then they were pretty to 
look at, and so jolly, chuckling and gig- 


gling all the while, that the servants 
thought them all not half so queer as 
they were delightful. 

And then the candy just rolled and 
wriggled and wound itself in the pans, 
till it was in the shapes of strawberries 
and peaches and soldiers and_ birds. 
These rolled into the egg dish and then 
into the sugar, just as the cookies had 
done. And they, too, colored them- 
selves before the fire and out in the cold. 
Never, never did you, and never, never 
will you, see such a grand and happy 
sight as they were when they stood up 
on the table, beside the cooky animals 
and happy popcorn. 

The servants looked about the room 
to see what would happen next. They 
were not at all afraid, excepting when 
they thought the tree looked very much 
like a fat little man, who smiled at them 
and winked at them. But, if the servants 
looked more closely for the jolly old 
man, all they could see was the tree with 
furry branches. 

About this time, the cook heard a 
drip, drip, drip, and she jumped up to 
run to the tallow pot that always stood 
on the mantel shelf. The tallow had 
melted and was running over and spat- 
tering on the hearth, but, oh—every 
drip became a pretty little candle that 
capered away like an elf! So merrily 
they capered that the cook stood with 
her mouth wide open, watching them. 
Some ran out of doors to turn blue with 
the cold, while others climbed on the 
fenders to be made red with heat. 
Others bounced into the flour bin and 
were colored white, or rolled in the sugar 
to be coated yellow. 

Then came the apples, rolling up out 
of the barrels, just as though the barrel 
stood upside down. And everyone of 
them had bright, red cheeks. The 
oranges, in their turn, so pretty and 
round, rolled up out of their boxes. The 
walnuts bobbed out of a hole in the 
bag, and rolled themselves up in gold 
and silver paper. 

Now, when everything was ready, 
they all—servants, popcorn, candles, 
cake, animals and candy things, apples, 
oranges, nuts and tree—sang together, 
“Merry, Merry Christmas Bells.” And 
just as they began the song, the tower 
clock* struck twelve for midnight, so 
Christmas had come! And the bells in 
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the village were ringing so merrily that ness, what wonder that the Prince awoke -a 
no wonder nobody could keep his feet and sat up in bed. As he looked, at first, 
still, but all danced and sang and_ he saw the smiling, fat gentleman quite 

laughed, till those who had eyes had plainly, but when he had rubbed his 

tears in them. 

Then off stalked the tree, as 
happy a soul as you ever saw, fi. 
and the popcorns followed it 
—nor would they let go of 
each other’s hands, but hung 
together playing crack the 
whip. The cake animals, 
dozens of them, followed the 
popceorns, trying to be respec- 
table little animals, but they 
could not stop laughing and 
dancing about. The candy 
strawberries and peaches and 
all the other candy things 
amused themselves by rolling 
or falling into everybody’s 
way, and tripping up the 
candles and cooky animals, till 
the candles and cookies nearly 
burst themselves with laugh- 
ing. 

But those same elf candles 
did not behave either, They 
were capering all over the 
room, climbing up on every- 
thing and jumping down, and 
then running to catch up with 
the tree again. Then came 
the apples and the oranges 
and the nuts, rolling along 
and knocking into each other, 
as though they were playing 
the happiest game of marbles 
in the world. 

So, altogether, this merry 
company reached the Prince’s 
room, There Mr Tree stood ali 3 
himself in a corner; and the : a 
popcorns wound themselves 
into one great string, round 
and round the tree to the very 
tip top. The cakes and can- 
dles and apples and oranges 
and nuts all clambered up on 
the limbs, out of each other's 
way, and there they snugly 
settled themselves to watch 
the Prince and to hum Christ- 
- tunes. Of course the can- 

es did not forget to put on 
light up the tree 

In all this music and glad- 
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There, in the garden, he met a queer. smiling old gentleman. Page 681 


But when he had rubbed his eyes, he saw only the tree and all that hung upon it. Page 683 


eyes, he saw only the tree and all that 
hung upon it. 

He jumped out of bed as happy as a 
lark, and came close to the tree to look 
and look. 

“=e beautiful ; oh, so beautiful!” he 
whispered, “ Please sing again; please 
sing.” 

But the tree did not answer, nor did 
it sing; for the day was breaking, and 
faint lights of the sun shone through 
the window. 

That was the first Christmas tree on 
earth, and that is how it happened. 

It was jolly again on Christmas night, 
for it hummed and sang the Prince to 
sleep. But when the clock in the tower 
struck twelve Christmas was past; so 
the tree shook itself. Down tumbled all 
the cake animals, and they scampered 
away like mice to the kitchen. So did 
the popcorn; so did the apples, oranges 
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and nuts; so did the candy; so did the 
candles. And the tree turned into the 
round, jolly, little gentleman, with long, 
white whiskers and a pointed cap. He 
walked over to the Prince and whis- 
pered to him: 

“Prince, I shall come again, next 
year and every year after this. Do not 
be lonely nor sad, for I shall plant seed 
of myself so that Christmas trees may 
grow everywhere in the snowy coun- 
tries.” 

And Santa Claus bent over to kiss the’ 
Prince on the forehead. 

Next morning, early, the Prince went 
out into the garden and there stood the 
tree, draped with snow—but green in 
the winter time. 

Ah, that was Santa Claus, and so is 
the good spirit of every Christmas tree, 
as you will see, if you don’t look too 
closely. 
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The Missing Sou 


Translated from the French of Leon Frapie by Alvan F. Sanborn 


N THE kindergarten of the “ Quarter 
of the Plasterers” the canteen func- 
tions as in other schools. Each child, 

in return for two cents given in on his 
arrival in the morning, receives at noon a 
porringer of hot nourishment, meat and 
vegetables mixed. 

Certain pupils are fed gratis by ad- 
ministrative favor. Certain others filch 
gratuity occasionally: they have lost 
their two cents on the way. These, of 
course, are not allowed to fast, but an 
effort is made to determine whether the 
coppers have really slipped through a 
hole of a dress or trousers pocket, or 
whether they have strayed to the candy 
store. The losers of cents are carefully 
noted—for, in so delicate a matter, the 
slightest weakness would lead far—and 
woe to second offenders ! 

This morning, Jeanne Minoit, a 
“senior” of six years, arrives, holding 
her little brother by the hand; her 
slender weasel face is serious, as is its 
wont. Well combed, well washed, her 
big boy’s shoes well polished, her whole 
person wears an air of virtue and of 
economy. That she should be wan, al- 
most without color, that her apron and 
black stockings should be faded by 
many washings, appears eminently fit- 
ting, as a glass of water merely reddened 
by wine appears more reasonable than a 
glass of pure wine. 

Jeanne crosses the playground and 
hands three cents to the lady principal, 
who is seated behind her cashier’s desk. 

“You forget one cent, Jeanne!” 

“Madame, I have only three cents; 
two for my little brother and one for 
me. You will give me only half a por- 
ringer.” 

“What's that you say? What sort of 
a story is this? Come, give me the miss- 
ing cent—quick!” 

“Madame, I have only three cents.” 

“ Hum! Stand there behind my chair. 
We will straighten this out after all the 
scholars have come in.” 

As she checks off the names of the 
canteen subscribers, the lady principal 
reflects: this poor Jeanne Minoit is a 


child deserving of interest, intelligent 
well endowed, upright of conscience— 
her care not to take more than her share, 
her idea of refusing a whole porringer, 
proves it—and it is worth while not to 
let her grow crooked. There are good 
for nothings enough who cannot be 
straightened. 

As soon as the assistants have finished 
conducting their pupils into their re- 
spective classes, the dialog between the 
lady principal and Jeanne Minoit is re- 
sumed, 

“Come, come, child, I shall not give 
in; I must have another cent.” 

“ Madame, I shall eat only half a por- 
ringer.” 

“Did your father give you four 
cents ?” 

* Yes, Madame.” 

“Where is the fourth?" You won't 
tell me?” 

“No.” 

“Come with me into the kitchen.” 

Grave accounts are always settled in 
this retired spot, on a level with the 
playground, where the cantiniére is al- 
ways at hand for the necessary investi- 
gations. 

“ Madame Paulin,” commands the lady 
principal, “ undress this child and search 
her; she has hidden a cent, which must 
be found.” 

Madame Paulin is a robust creeture, 
whose sleeves are always rolled up and 
who always has a savage mien. 

This terrible person represents rough 
and mute kindness in this school, in which 
the lady principal represents subtle and 
reasoning kindness. 

And, in spite of the uncompromising 
authoritativeness of the lady principal, 
one has the impression that Madame 
Paulin, although the lowest rung of the 
hierarchical ladder, is a sort of directing 
force, very much as a janitor sometimes 
exercises property rights over the pro- 
prietor himself. 

In the beginning, Madame Paulin, very 
much disposed (because she has the tem- 
perament of a woman of the common 
people) to manifest her sentiments in 
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dramatic situations, ventured to give the 
lady principal her opinions of the chil- 
dren, and to aid her in judging delin- 
quents ; but the latter has forbidden her 
so formally to interfere in matters of 
discipline that she has ended by always 
maintaining a perfect passivity—in 
words, 

Every time that she brings a child into 
the canteen, to pass judgment upon his 
misdeeds, the lady principal sends in 
Madame Paulin’s direction a quizzical 
side glance, not deferent, not intimi- 
dated, but circumspect; and Madame 
Paulin returns her, rapidly, a sort of 
inflexible stare. You would say, two 
rival authorities taking the measure of 
each other. 

Madame Paulin is peaceably occupied 
in cleaning the three hundred porringers 
of the school service which are piled 
upon a table; she approaches Jeanne 
Minoit, bends over her. 

The gray solemnity of a December day 
enters through the window. The hearts 
of the three immense kettles on the fire 
seem to be enjoying a muffled gallop. 

Madame Paulin unbuckles Jeanne’s 
belt, prods her, explores her, takes off 
her apron, undoes her waist—and behold, 
the cent, wrapped in a bit of newspaper, 
hugging her bosom! 

The attitudes must be the same at the 
police station when the purse of the vic- 
tim is discovered in the pocket of the 
assassin who has just been arrested; the 
assassin is not more livid than is Jeanne 
Minoit, the chief of police not more mag- 
isterial than is the lady principal, and the 
policeman not more impassive than is 
Madame Paulin. 

“ Give me that sou, Madame Paulin,” 
pronounces the lady principal, * and that 
will do; you may go on with your work.” 

Madame Paulin reverts to her porrin- 
gers, She deliberately turns her back 
upon the lady principal and the child. 
They may do and say what they please, 
she will not look round, she will not 
breathe a word. Ah, no! Her mechanical 
scrubbing denotes the most sovereign in- 
difference. 

* And now, Jeanne, speak out! What 
does all this mean? If you confess the 


whole truth, I may, perhaps, see my way 
clear to an indulgent decision regarding 
this cent.” 

Jeanne Minoit, her waist in her hand, 
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breaks silence, not in a sniveling tone, 
but with a voice that is steady, almost 
hard: 

“Tomorrow my little brother and If 
are going to the hospital to see Mamma. 
We are going all alone, for Papa has to 
work. With my cent I meant to carry 
an orange to Mamma, because it is 
Christmas.” 

The lady principal makes a gesture ot 
incomprehension. 

Jeanne continues : 

“Oh, as for me, I know perfectly well 
that Christmas does not come down the 
chimney; that Christmas is nobody, is 
nothing ; that it does not exist when there 
is no money. I know. I expect nothing 
good, nothing more one day than another. 
But Mamma does not know: to Mamma 
Christmas stands for a fete. She has 
been at the hospital so long that she does 
not know that Papa, because he is sad, 
drinks too much every now and then, 
and that we do not always have bread 
at dinner. She believes that everything 
is running along all right, that there has 
been no change; she believes, perhaps, 
that there is a Christmas to arrange peo- 
ple’s affairs. And so, if I carry her an 
orange, Mamma will think that there is 
money, that there are fetes, just as there 
used to be when she was at the house. 
She will say to herself, ‘ Ah, yes, it is 
Christmas for us, as for everybody.’ 
And it does a body good, sometimes, to 
believe in things that do not exist.” 

The lady principal does not answer 
immediately. Her eyes, full of a great 
concern, are directed toward the table, 
for Madame Paulin has suddenly taken 
to maltreating the porringers, which emit 
frightful gratings and clangings. You 
would say that these unlucky porringers 
are responsible for some terrible afflic 
tion, that they are marked with some in 
delible stigma, and that Madame Paulin 
is trying to twist them out of shape, te 
grind them to powder. Oh, the scrub 
bing they are getting! 

The lady principal appears deeply af 
fected by the lamentable lot of these 
miserable porringers. Surely, she has ne 
other preoccupation, for the affair of the 
little Minoit is commonplace and easily 
settled. On the one hand, the claims of 
morality are inflexible: the little Minott 
must be blamed for having attempted to 
embezzle a cent, and this cent must not 
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de restored to her under any pretext. 
Jn the other hand, the orange must go 
co the hospital. At the same time, there 
must be no lapsing into dangerous sen- 
timentality; the strong, the rude note 
nust be maintained, The slightly savage 
will, which is so indispensable a support 
to the life of the poor, must not be 
broken. 

These seemingly contradictory exigen- 
cies can be conciliated in words easily— 
it is idle to strain after complicated for- 
mulas: to a child of six years who is six 
years old you talk as to a child; but to a 
child of six years who is as old as you 
are you talk according to the length of 
his experience. 

If the lady principal is taking time to 
answer, it can only be, I repeat, out of 
pity for the victims of Madame Paulin. 
Aiter a long-drawn sigh, she addresses 
nerself to Jeanne Minoit, as if she were 
discussing with a person of her own age, 
and as if they were both termagants of 
the street; her voice is loud and rasping, 
almost vulgar. 

“ Tittle-tattle all that! And who is it, 
‘ittle girl, who loses in this affair? I! 
i lose one cent. You are ‘not acting 
squarely! When you go to the baker’s 
and you have no money, you say to him 
frankly, ‘ Give me credit.’ It is the same 
thing with me. You ought to say to me, 
when you come to the school, * Madame, 
- would like credit for one cent.’ Then, 
E see, I reflect; if I can, if I can—” 

“ Certainly, if you can—” 

“ Instead of that, you try to cheat me! 
And that, understand, I find mean. You 
fancy, perhaps, that I am going to give 
you back your cent! Never in my life! 
i shall give you an orange, because I 
“ave some oranges that would spoil; I 


do not like oranges, for me an orange 
does not matter, And then, let me see, 
there is your brother; he, at least, did 
not try to cheat me. Well, I will give 
him an orange for nothing. I will even 
give him the biggest one I have. There, 
child, that will teach you! And what was 
that stuff you were talking just now! 
There ‘is no Christmas to arrange peo- 
ple’s affairs? Mademoiselle, you are 
mistaken! There is a Christmas, and here 
you have it; it is a good understanding 
with somebody, like me, who can com- 
prehend things—” 

The lady principal stops to look in the 
direction of the table; the porringers are 
faring much better, the change is even 
stupefying. You cannot hear them any 
more; there are no more clangings, no 
more gratings. Is Madame Paulin still 
scrubbing them? She is caressing them 
rather. What gentleness! What soft 
movements! What brooding arms! You 
would swear that she is wiping tears 
from the cheeks of a child. 

The lady principal heaves a sigh of 
relief, and commands. with her authori- 
tative voice: 

* Madame Paulin, help Jeanne to dress 
again!” 

There is a silence. during which the 
expressions of the visages of the three 
persons offer a Striking resemblance: 
three womanly visages, thoughtful, ener- 
getic and good, three visages of believers 
in the Christmas that descends into the 
hearts of honest people. 

A ray of sunlight touches the window, 
and from within the depths of the school 
building a care-free school song emerges 
—the joyful voices of the very little ones 
who still believe in the Christmas of the 
chimney. 


| 
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MOTHERING 
aTHOUSAND 
GIRLS 


By Bertha 


COLLEGE man went one day to 

the woman vice-principal of the 

Polytechnic High School of Los 
Angeles and said to her: “ My little girl 
has reached the age where she should 
be told certain things—you know, 
of course, what | mean?” The vice- 
principal did know what he meant. 
She knew, too, that the girl’s mother 
was a college woman, sensible as to most 
subjects, and equal in most ways to the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood. 
Therefore, she was surprised that the 
mother had not told the girl these things 
herself. And she expressed her surprise. 

This mother is one of many, not one 
of a few. 

sut it chanced that the father of this 
girl went to the right place. The Poly- 
technic High School looks to the physi- 
cal and moral needs of young people, 
as well as the mental. There was a man 
at its head, Mr John H. Francis, who be- 
lieves that true education should develop 
body and character as well as brain, and 
who has injected so many new and vital- 
izing principles into the problem of high 
school education that the school has com- 
pelled attention of educators far and 
wide. 

It has the extraordinary record of 
graduating more boys than girls, because 
its aim is to help boys find themselves, 
and train them for useful citizenship. 
But Mr Francis holds that woman’s 
place in society is as important as man’s, 
if not more so; and that the reason so 
many women hate being women, and no 
man would be a woman for anything, is 
because so few women dignify their 
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work by taking proper interest and pride 
in it, and so many women perform theit 
duties of housewifery or what not in a 
shiftless, half-hearted way. 

He believes that girls need from the 
public schools something more than the 
basic three R’s and their high school 
ramifications ; that their education should 
tend to make them individual entities 
efficient and self-sufficient, in the home 
or out of it, and that this is possible 
without robbing them of their femininity. 
And he believes, further, that no girl 
should leave the high school without 
knowing definitely certain physiological! 
facts upon which her own health and 
happiness, and that of others, depend. 

Mr Francis, in recognition of hi- 
original and progressive ideas, has now 
been made the city’s superintendent o} 
schools. 

When the school had an enrollment 
of but a few hundred, these principles 
were first put into practice, The girls 
were placed under the direct supervision 
of one of the vice-principals, Miss Kath 
erine B, Ross, a woman of refinement, 
dignity, quick perception and high ideals 
In connection with their gymnasiun: 
work Miss Ross began to have intimate 
little talks with the girls on matters per 
taining to their health, their manner of 
dress, their general deportment, in and 
out of school. 

In this high school every effort is 
made to get the girls to dress simply, te 
discard rats and mobcaps and _ false 
curls, to be moderate in length of sleeve 
and modest in length of dresses. The 
idea of a school uniform is not favored, 
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To quote Miss Ross in one of her talks 
co the girls: 

“T would not discourage individuality 
in dress, for it may be made helpful, but 
a girl should be conspicuous for her good 
manners and womanliness rather than 
for her hair dressing or personal appear- 
ance. An overdressed head may be the 
outward sign of an inward weakness, and 
a simply dressed head may be the out- 
ward sign of an inward grace.” 

Above all, the girls are urged to look 
beyond the artificial and superficial for 
that which is real and sincere, to estab- 
lish each one an individual standard 
based on good sense and individual con- 
ditions, and to develop the moral cour- 
age to live up to that standard. They 
are taught that poise and _ self-control 
are more useful attributes than a knowl- 
edge of algebra or chemistry; and that 
girls who are strong, healthy, self-reliant 
and sincere of purpose more fully con- 
serve the good of the race than men, in 
any mental or physical attainment. These 
things are not taught in the abstract and 
by preachment alone. 

In the gymnasium, for example, the 
girls learn, in the playing of simple 
games, how much better they can breathe 
and how much freer they are when their 
corsets are laid aside; and many corset 
strings are afterwards loosed that would 
otherwise be tightened in a sacrifice of 
health to a mistaken notion of a grace- 
ful form. The newly acquired dignity 
of a coiffed head is too dear to the heart 
of sixteen to be given over for the sim- 
ple braid so recently discarded; but the 
discomfort of puffs and pads and innu- 
merable pins during a game and the 
embarrassment of a lost curl or rat are 
often lessons that lead to a simpler ar- 
rangement. 

When the formal gymnastic exercises 
were first replaced with such games as 
indoor baseball, volley and basket ball, it 
was found that team work was almost 
impossible with girls. When a good 
play was made there was such a squeal- 
ing and waving of hands in air, and 
jumping up and down, that the game 
stopped right there until the excitement 
had cooled down a little. No one could 
think what to do for interest in what 
another had done. But by means of 


these very games the players learn in 
time to think quickly under exciting con- 
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ditions, to act at once independently and 
in accord with the other players, to be 
steady, calm, certain—in short, to use 
self-control when they would naturally 
go to pieces. So much for the practical 
value of play. 

A few years ago seli-government was 
adopted in the school, all matters of de- 
portment being turned over to commit- 
tees of students, one of boys and one of 
girls. The two committees work to- 
gether for the common good, basing their 
appeals to law breakers on loyalty and 
school pride and the individual respon- 
sibility of each student for the good 
name of the school. A girl caught red- 
handed in any of the petty crimes of the 
schoolroom is haled before a jury of her 
peers and punished in accordance with 
her guilt, the commonest form of pun- 
ishment being the time-honored one of 
remaining in school after hours for 
study. The effect of appearing before 
a committee of her mates is more salu- 
tary than a teacher's reprimand. And 
the work of the committee, eligibility to 
which is based on scholarship and is 
therefore an honor, strengthens the 
workers in many ways—in sense of 
justice, regulation of sympathy and sen- 
timent, and the elimination of the per- 
sonal equation; for a self-government 
girl must treat her dearest friend and 
her dearest foe with equal fairness. It 
takes tact and courage for one girl to 
go to another who is out of order in 
hallway, classroom or auditorium, or 
who is making herself conspicuous by 
loud talking or rude behavior on the 
school grounds, and counsel her in a 
manner that will not offend. Yet these 
things the self-government girls do 
every day without forfeiting their pop- 
ularity. Only exceptional cases find 
their way to the vice-principal. 

While these developing influences have 
been at work, the school has become the 
largest on the Pacific coast, with an en- 
rollment of over 2,000, nearly half of 
which are girls. With the increasing 
number has come a greater responsibility 
of and to the individual. A crowd fur- 
nishes a hiding place for the sneak and 
the coward, and the weak are often both 
sly and cowardly, and always most in 
need of help. 

During these years, too, home condi- 
tions have changed materially. Mothers 
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are no worse, if no better, than before. 
But girls have fewer home duties, and 
in consequence have a less intimate re- 
lation with their mothers than when they 
were wont to help them with the dishes, 
with mending or darning, and the va- 
rious household duties. No one knows 
as well as a school teacher how far away 
a girl is from her mother, or how much 
she needs her, or how important it is that 
the school should fill in the gap. 

Because girls have so little to do in 
their homes and know so little of the 
first principles of home making, in each 
one of the seventeen courses of study ar- 
ranged for girls in the Polytechnic High 
School domestic science is compulsory. 
No girl is graduated from this school 
who has not successfully completed the 
work in these three branches of domestic 
science. Rich or poor, the girls are 
treated alike. 

But greater than the need of advising 
girls to dress simply and act modestly, 
greater than the need of developing self- 
control, greater than the need of teach- 
ing them housewifery, greater than all 
these and any other thing, is the crying 
need of simple, sympathetic instruction 
in personal hygiene. Those who doubt 
the need of it should ask doctors to tell 
them what they learn from young 
women who have undertaken the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood without 
any knowledge of the first principles of 
this vital subject. This high school rec- 
ognizes the need, and has taken a radical 
step in shouldering a_ responsibility 
neglected by mothers too ignorant, too 
careless or too foolishly sex-conscious. 
rhe duty to its girls was avowed by 
placing personal hygiene in the regular 
course of study. 

It has not been made compulsory. 
That would stultify the purpose. It is 
optional, and the wisdom of making it 
so is proved by the fact that barely a 
handful of girls in the thousand have 
missed so much as one lecture. 

The introduction of this subject must 
be made with delicacy and tact. An- 
other high school in a town near Los 
Angeles attempted to do the same thing 
in a direct, matter-of-fact way, by calling 
all the girls together and having a woman 
doctor talk to them frankly and inti- 
mately on the subject of personal 
hygiene without previous preparation. 


The result was that a number oi girl: 
fainted, while others were so shocked 
and frightened that the lectures. ended 
there, with more harm done than good. 
This demonstrated not only the great 
need of overcoming the morbid feeling 
of girls on a subject as natural as. any 
other physical condition, but also the 
greater need of proceeding not less 
frankly but more delicately. Herein 
lies the success of the Los Angele: 
school. 

For four years now, in common witl 
the other city schools, the students en 
rolling at the Polytechnic have under 
gone a physical examination. A certi 
fied physician, Dr Laura B. Bennett, ha: 
examined the girls. Special attention 
has been given to backward students 
who have been examined out of the 
regular order, if necessary, to ascertain 
if their delinquency was due to physica! 
weakness or defect. Often it has been 
found that spinal trouble or chronic con- 
stipation or pelvic disorder was the real 
cause of seeming indifference to study 
or incapacity to grasp and retain. In 
the beginning the doctor merely ex 
amined the girls and reported to parent: 
if attention was necessary. But the 
Polytechnic decided to go further, and 
Dr Bennett became a resident physician, 
giving informal talks. Dr Bennett has 
no hobbies, unless it be one to always 
preach the ounce of prevention, the 
avoidance of drugs as tar as possible 
and of patent medicines altogether, 

A system soon crystallized out of the 
varying needs of a _ thousand girls 
After a half year of preliminary work 
personal hygiene was given a regula 
place in the curriculum, and the same 
talks were given to entire classes, very 
simply and informally, the girls coming 
with notebook to take down a- simple 
formula or make a memorandum of any 
question they would like to ask the doc 
tor privately. Owing to the size of the 
school this brought each girl to a lecture 
once in three weeks. [For the senio: 
girls special classes were arranged onc« 
a week, because their time was short. 

In the gradual, unconscious and only 
way, Dr Bennett won the confidence of 
the girls; how completely so, was evi 
denced by the fact that when the first 
lecture was given on pelvic hygiene 
there was no more embarrassment ot 
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<elf-consciousness among the girls than 
f it had been a talk on eyes or teeth. 

The doctor is not arbitrary with the 
zirls. She does not insist upon impos- 
sible conditions. She accepts conditions 
‘hat exist and tries to prepare the girls 
io meet them. A senior, barely past 
sixteen, confided her engagement to a 
‘lassmate, and told her they would be 
narried soon after commencement. The 
doctor told her frankly she was too 
young to marry, but when the girl 
answered that her mother and grand- 
mother had married as young, there was 
nothing more to say. So the doctor 
wisely turned from admonition to sane 
idvice. 

Purposely, and because of their more 
frequent lectures, the subject of pelvic 
hygiene was given first to the seniors. 
And as a liquid percolates through a 
porous medium to a lower stratum, ru- 
mors of the talk went down to the 
juniors, not with sniggering, mysterious 
whisperings of the curious and ignorant 
who have no words with which to ex- 
press themselves, but in the sensible, cor- 
rect terms of the well and_rightly in- 
formed. As the under classmen are ever 
eager to attain to any of the dignities of 
the upper classmen, the junior girls 
looked forward with increased interest 
to the advanced lectures. 

This is the hinge of Dr Bennett's sim- 
ple system—that instruction in personal 
hygiene should be carried gradually 
down from the seniors to entering stu- 
dents, whose interest is thus aroused, if 
indeed it need any further stimulant 
than a girl’s natural desire to know why 
she is as she is. The doctor’s ambition 
does not stop here, nor is this the limit 
of her faith. She believes that in time 
it will be possible to carry the work into 
the grades, and that this will come about 
by replacing vague and vulgar terms 
with a clean, correct vocabulary, by 
eliminating from the subject the mor- 
bid mystery that has surrounded it in 
the past, and by overcoming the false 
and foolish affectation of modesty that 
has put a taboo on the topic and made 
mothers feel that they would rather let 
their daughters grow up in ignorance 
than pay a debt that every woman owes 
her child. 

Placing personal hygiene in a high 


school course of study was a stroke of 
genius. The results of three terms of 
work have been so gratifying that during 
the current school year the lectures will 
be increased so that each class will have 
one each week instead of one in three 
weeks. The mothering of a thousand 
girls is no easy task, but those who have 
assumed the burden of it find their re- 
ward in many little signs of refined and 
strengthened character among the girls 
that leave the school. 

It means something to them that on 
class day every girl is dressed in the 
simplest of white frocks, and that there 
is a wholesome rivalry among the girls 
as to the amount of work they have done 
on their class-day dresses. It means 
something to them to compare the hair 
dressing of the graduating girls with 
that of the newer girls in the school, or 
the self-same ones when they first came. 
It means something that the girls are 
more interested in the part they have in 
the program than in the size of a hair 
ribbon or the fashion of a shoe. 

Because there is so much sentiment 
attached to commencement, more lati- 
tude is given in the matter of dress. 
The girls are asked to dress as simply 
as possible, but often a graduation dress 
is a present from some relative or 
friend, whose feelings would be hurt if 
the dress were not worn. A girl in the 
last graduating class received a very 
handsome embroidered Japanese crepe 
gown as a gift from an uncle; and 
though she had planned a simpler cos- 
tume, she could not disappoint one who 
had sought to please her at some per- 
sonal sacrifice. So she had the beautiful 
material made as simply as possible, and 
said to her teacher: “I shall have a 
place in the back row on the platform, 
and you don’t think I will be conspicu- 
ously overdressed, do you?” 

It means a very great deal that a 
number of girls expecting to go to col- 
lege have promised to earn at least a 
part of their wav, although their parents 
are able to afford to pay it all; and that 
they do it not only for the experience it 
will give them, but for the encourage- 
ment it will afford to girls who are 
forced to make their own way or forego 
college altogether. 
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The Beauty of the House Is Order 


A Plea for Just a Little More Dirt 
and Much More Order and Happiness 


By Mary P. Hamlin 


HE children were saiely stowed 
away in bed and there was the pros- 
pect of a quiet hour before me. 

Not even stopping to pull down the win- 
dow shades, I placed myself in a com- 
fortable chair, my feet in another, and 
began to write down some ideas that had 
been accumulating in my head. A rock- 
ing horse was hitched to the sofa, all the 
available furniture in the room had been 
converted into a railroad train, and toys 
were strewn about. A ring at the bell; 
a neighbor said: “ As I was passing, I 
saw you sitting here alone and couldn't 
resist coming in. I trust I don’t inter- 
rupt.” 

“Oh, no indeed, I was just cudgeling 
my brain for some ideas for a paper | 
am writing.” 

“What is your subject?” 

“*The Beauty of the House is 
Order,’ ” 

My neighbor gave one swift, involun- 
tary glance about the room, and then we 
both went off into peals of laughter. 

“ Well,” I said in self-defense, “ it’s 
because [T am naturally disorderly that I 
have such an admiration for order.” 

* Ah, I understand perfectly,” the tact- 
ful man hastened to explain, “ that there 
is such a thing as fundamental order.” 

Instantly my mind reverted to my 
storeroom, with its piles of orderly 
boxes, all labeled; its drawers with con- 
tents systematized, neatly tied up and 
labeled. My pride was soothed and, bet- 
ter still, I had found a theme for my 
paper, Fundamental order;” that 1s 
what this paper is about. Surface dis- 
order [ shall not consider. An open 
newspaper upon the floor, sewing hur- 
riedly thrown down, toys scattered about 
—these are but evidences of life, and 
home, and comfort, and with this tem- 
porary sort of disorder I have no quarrel. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness—next 
to godliness, yet how many of us think 
of it as godliness itself? Certainly, there 
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are women who sacrifice on the altar of 
cleanliness things which only the hope of 
godliness would justify. 

Did you ever know a man who was 
not speechless before a woman’s pro- 
pensity to sweep, dust and scrub? Did 
you ever know a man who considered 
housecleaning necessary? Some of 
them, indeed, learn from experience not 
to express their views on the subject, but 
don’t they always feel that housecleaning 
is the result of an inexplicable kink in 
the feminine mind, and of absolutely no 
earthly use? 

Well, are we too clean? Here, as in 
the case of order, I find a kind with 
which I have no quarrel. Against the 
sort of cleanliness which savors of fresh 
linen and the daily tub I offer no protest. 
Lut are we too clean about our house- 
keeping ? 

I know a woman who carries about 
with her always a look of suffering mar- 
tyrdom. Her husband is rich and promi- 
nent, yet her daughters have grown up 
without social training, and, as a result, 
will never occupy the position they 
should. With money to secure the serv- 
ices of a sufficient number of servants, 
there is seldom even a general housework 
girl in the house. The woman is so 
clean that no servant will scrub enough 
to suit, so she prefers to do it herself. 
Now, with failing strength and growing 
discomfort in the household, she plods 
wearily along. I have heard her boast 
that in all the forty vears of her house- 
keeping, not once has her kitchen floor 
failed of being scrubbed three times a 
week, Perhaps not too often, but any 
housekeeper knows what a record of that 
sort—and unbroken record—means. She 
has sacrificed for it her place in the com- 
munity and the rights of her husband and 
children. What does it amount to? A 
shining kitchen floor is indeed a pleasant 
sight, but three steps out the back door 
and you are walking with perfect calm- 
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ness on Mother Earth without injury to 
iife or limb. A little of her on your 
floor, in your rugs, and on your windows 
even, will do you no harm and ought not 
to interfere with your peace of mind. 
A little dirt, more or less, in your house 
and your life is no poorer, but if you let 
the vision fail, if the days go by and 
you read no inspiring book, no thrilling 
poem, think no lofty thoughts, have no 
stranger within your gates, you are 
eternally the loser. 

My mother used to tell of a friend who 
always scrubbed her cellar stairs the day 
she gave a party. Think of the sense- 
lessness of choosing that particular time 
to clean something that couldn’t possibly 
be needed by her guests! And then the 
inconsistency of the woman. She slept 
in a small bedroom on the ground floor, 
the windows of which were sealed in the 
fall and never opened a crack till spring 
Clean stairs for the soles of her shoes 
and dirty air for her lungs! 

There is a young woman who has a 
large brood of babies and who often has 
no servant. A friend went to see hei 
on one of these sad occasions and 
noticed a skewer in her hand.” On ask- 
ing its use, the weary, overworked 
mother explained that she had been dig- 
ging out corners. With meals to get and 
dishes to wash, and babies to care for— 
digging out corners! The disgusted 
friend resolved never to pity her again, 
no matter what her servantless condition. 

I have a friend whose house is so 
shining that it looks as if it had a trained 
nurse, With her the effort is, perhaps, 
not too great. It is killing some of the 
neighbors who are trying to live up to 
her standard. Aren’t we all more or less 
guilty of making ourselves uncomfort- 
able trying to do what we imagine some- 
one else thinks we ought? Wouldn’t we, 
most of us, live more easily and success- 
fully if we stuck right to our own in- 
most convictions of the best for us? 

There are people who have servants 
enough to keep their houses spotless 
without great effort. That is, of course, 
ideal. I beg you not to think that I 
prefer dirt. I love a clean, shining 
house. I love it with a passion that 
might easily be my undoing. But, after 
all, our homes are not surgical wards in 
a hospital and, for most of us, it has to 
be a matter of choice 
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Cleanliness is, then, next to godliness 
Let us remember that it is next, and lef 
us not sacrifice to it those godly qualities 
of patience, of hospitality, of cheerful- 
ness. 

The Beauty of the House is Order. 
When we come to order, we are imme- 
diately in the midst of a higher realm of 
things. Order is Heaven’s first law 
The very universe would dissolve with- 
out it. The woman who makes cleanli- 
ness her god is likely to produce a 
mightily uncomfortable home, but where 
order reigns, peace reigns, and comfort, 
and joyfulness. At least all the highei 
qualities have a chance to flourish. Here 
again we meet the contrast between the 
masculine and the feminine point of 
view. Go down to your husband’s law 
office, or the office of his store or fac 
tory. You will notice at once the dusi 
on the top of the safe and the grime or: 
the windows. But look! In comes a 
man who wants to know something 
about a transaction which took place 
twelve years ago. Watch your husbané 
swing round in his revolving chair, rur 
his finger down the length of a filing case 
pull out just the document required, and 
give his client the information needed 
Could you locate your husband’s las 
winter’s flannels as quickly and accu 
rately? Why not? What are all thos 
filing cases and card catalog indexes anc 
rows of drawers with little alphabetica! 
labels on them for? Why, so that you: 
husband can relieve his mind from th: 
burden of detail and have it free for the 
important projects he has on foot. 

Are you trying to remember wher 
everything in your house is? Wher 
there comes a sudden call for some arti 
cle put away two years ago, does a wor 
ried frown come between your eyes? D« 
you hastily empty trunk and drawer in # 
despairing search for the elusive thing: 
Well, no man could run a successful! 
business in that way. Why should we 
run our households without system? j 
speak of order and system as if they 
were synonymous. They are not, bui 
the one involves the other. There can be 


no order, that is, no fundamental order 
without system, and where there is sys 
tem, there is likely to be order. 

I was, as a girl, exceedingly disorderly 
In spite of admonition and entreaty 
was my custom to put my belongings ix 
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different places at different times. The 
finding of a particular ribbon or belt 
meant a hurried scrambling through all 
my bureau drawers. The idea that there 
night be a better way came to me first, 
[ think, from association with a girl who 
was very orderly. The sight of her 
bureau drawers, closet and work table 
when I visited her, and of her trunk 
when she visited me, gave me my first 
inspiration. Every article of wearing 
apparel she took off went immediately to 
its place—not two or three inches from 
that place, but exactly on the right spot. 
She never took off a belt and dropped it 
into her top drawer, as I was in the 
habit of doing, but folded it firmly about 
the buckle and placed it on top of other 
velts similarly folded, forming a perfectly 
rectangular pile. Gloves were never laid 
ioosely in a drawer, but, as soon as taken 
from her hands, were pulled out, straight- 
ened, folded accurately in the middle and 
placed, at once, on a pile folded so evenly 
that the whole was as compact as a pack- 
age of envelopes. I noticed how she 
always put everything where it belonged 
immediately, never throwing things down 
to be put away at some more convenient 
time. I spoke of this and she said: 
* Well, I'm made that way; I can’t help 
it. It has its disadvantages, though. 
Now, if I lose anything, there is no use 
looking for it. If it isn’t in its place, it’s 
gone. ‘If Bess (speaking of her sister) 
loses anything, it may be anywhere, and 
you can keep on looking indefinitely for 

I wish to say that now that this friend 
has a home of her own and babies, she 
is the most thoroughly comfortable 
housekeeper I know. She never has any- 
thing but one poor general servant, yet 
her household runs smoothly and happily. 
1 speak of it lest anyone think a woman 
so orderly would be uncomfortable to 
live with. On the contrary, the ways of 
this friend and others have convinced me 
that system is the greatest possible pre- 
ventive of discomfort and _ irritation. 
Where there is a plan closely adhered 
to, I believe the wheels run smoothly. I 
have never attained to her perfection of 
arrangement, but the one thing I learned 
from her that has been of greatest help 
to me is, not only to always put things in 
their places, but also to keep the same 
places year after year. 


The next inspiration for order that 
came to me was college. Let me say to 
despairing mothers of disorderly daugh- 
ters: Send them to college. Schools of 
domestic science, by all means, but col- 
lege first. The system and intellectual 
order of college life are something that 
few girls can withstand. You eat, sleep, 
recite and study by schedule. The note- 
books, the special topic work, the system 
and exactitude of the laboratory all tend 
to orderliness of thought and method. 
To me the two greatest deterrents to 
slipshod thinking were the English 
courses, with their thorough study in 
analysis, and the history with its library 
work and delving for original sources. 
In all sorts of little ways, these lessons 
in method work into every phase of the 
college girl’s existence. Of course we 
carried it to great extremes in those days. 
In later life, much naturally slips away, 
but the good foundation of definite, clear 
thinking must, I believe, always remain 
and is bound to affect every relation of 
life. 

Another influence that stands out 
prominently in my mind is that of a re- 
markable woman in whose home I began 
to visit during college days. She was 
essentially the feminine type, the kind 
who could sit down at a piano and play 
the accompaniment of all the latest Har- 
vard songs, or would sit of an evening 
with her knitting, or lie under the trees 
reading poetry or writing it. With this 
quiet, feminine appearance, she combined 
the organizing skill of a general, and 
managed her great establishment and the 
hundred lines of her public and philan- 
thropic work with what, to me, seemed 
impossible quietness and ease. In the 
course of many talks with her and much 
observation of her ways, I learned some 
valuable lessons. She put so much love 
and enthusiasm into everything she did 
that it was equally interesting to discuss 
with her Tolstoy or dishwashing. In her 
study sat all day a private secretary, 
thumping away on a typewriter or exe- 
cuting various designs of this busy 
woman, The first time I went in there I 
noticed hanging by my hostess’s desk a 
long, narrow typewritten list. She ex- 
plained to me that it was a list of the 
contents of every drawer and closet in 
her house. Instantly, by referring to it, 
she could dispatch a maid to get an 
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article from the left-hand end of the 
lower drawer of the bathroom closet in 
the south wing on the fourth floor. She 
told me once how she managed when 
she moved into the great house which 
was then her home, For several even- 
ings before the new house was finished 
she had the children cut out small pieces 
of cardboard, number them and slip a 
string through each; also large cards 
correspondingly numbered. Then, be- 
fore a single thing was moved, a large 
card was tacked over the door of every 
room in the new house; on to every arti- 
cle of furniture in the old home was 
tied a tag with the number correspond- 
ing to the number over the doorway of 
the room in which it was to be placed. 
The simple scheme explained to the 
movers, there were on moving day no 
frantic and confused directions, but each 
article was carried from the van to its 
proper room. Thus a heavy bureau 
designed for the west bedroom on the 
fifth floor was not left stranded in the 
front hall. The first night saw every 
chair and picture in the room where it 
belonged ready for a leisurely settling. 

I came to know that the enthusiasm 
and system of this one woman, as much 
as her generous gifts, had given impetus 
to many great movements of the great 
city where she lives. From her I began 
to realize that, with the truly great, noth- 
ing is common or unclean, and that the 
simplest household problem has possi- 
bilities for enthusiasm, and is worthy of 
one’s best intellectual force. 

With all her outside interests, this 
woman’s home was the most hospitable 
and one of the pleasantest I have ever 
known. Everyone is always urged to 
stay to meals, and you never know till 
you get downstairs whether there will be 
ten or twenty-five people at the table. 
She sometimes has as many as forty 
guests staying in her country home. The 
ease with which things are managed is 
not due simply to a large corps of sery- 
ants. She is her own housekeeper, and 
if it were not for her wonderful system 
it would take her all her time to manage 
her own household; yet she is widely 
known as a philanthropist, author and 
clubwoman. 

Miss Lucy Salmon, the head of the 
history department at Vassar College, 
has, I think, the greatest intellectual 


force of any woman with whom it has 


ever been my good fortune to come in 
contact. She has a mind of piercing 
needle-point fineness and great breadth 
of grasp. I think she never had a vague 
or slipshod thought in her life. When 
my class went back to its tenth reunion, 
some of us were invited to her house one 
evening. She was then living in Pough 
keepsie. She took us all over her new 
house and pointed out this and that ar 
rangement with all the enthusiasm of a 
bride. Her keen, well-ordered mind, as 
well as the great charm of her person- 
ality, were reflected in every corner ot 
the house. I think her kitchen was het 
pride. It was Dutch in motif, blue and 
white as to walls and kitchen utensils 
The order and neatness were perfect. 
As she eagerly explained her system and 
her reasons, it was plain to see that all 
her mind had been lavished upon the 
smallest detail and every pains had been 
taken to further economy of time and 
strength. Over the sink, on hooks in an 
orderly row, was everything hangable 
connected with dishwashing and clean- 
ing; the towel rack and draining board 
were at perfectly adjusted intervals. 
Back of the stove hung, or stood, on 
shelves, every sort of cooking utensil. 
Over a table, situated conveniently near 
the stove, were a series of shelves on one 
of which stood labeled blue and white 
jars containing all sorts of things needed 
in baking; on another labeled bottles 
containing extracts, etc; under the bot- 
tom shelf, hung from rows of hooks, va- 
rious spoons and other articles used in 
baking. In other words, there was a 
place, and a reason for the place. of 
everything in that kitchen. Everything 
was planned to save steps. She had only 
one servant, a man, to do all the work 
tor herself and the friend who lived with 
her. Here, again, a large mind had been 
applied to small things, with practical 
results. 

1 had a painful example of the other 
sort of thing in the house where we 
live. When we moved in, it had been 
built, I think, about sixty years; in that 
time many families had occupied it. Un 
til we bought it there was no door be 
tween the kitchen and dining room. Tx 
get from the one to the other one had to 
go irom the kitchen into the laundry 
then through a long, dark back hall inte 
the front hall, across that into the dining 
room, opening during the journey four 
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doors. It was perfectly simple, and not 
expensive, to cut a door through. Many 
unthinking mistresses and many patient 
servants must have lived in that house 
to have submitted to such unnecessary 
inconveniences for over half a _ cen- 
tury, 

Why shouldn't we put our minds to 
working out the best and simplest meth- 
ods for our households? Servants, as a 
rule, accept conditions as they find them 
and seldom suggest radical changes in 
method, 

I hear discussed the affairs of several 


different banking institutions. The of- 
ficers seem to spend much time in inves- 
tigating new methods. There will be a 
visit to this and that New York bank to 
examine their checking system, and much 
consultation and investigation over the 
installing of a new loose-leaf ledger. Once 
these new methods are in operation, the 
officers do not use them, but they seem 
always on the alert to simplify the work 
of their bookkeepers and clerks. 

I believe that women dignify the busi- 
ness of housekeeping too little, and put 
too little enthusiasm into it. 


The Popular Misconception of Neuralgia 


By Louise Seudday 


nervousness, or inflam- 
ination of any nerve, is, like fever, 

not a disease in itself, but merely a 
symptom, or sign, of something else ; and 
the good doctor goes a-hunting for the 
cause and lets the symptom take care of 
itself, which it will surely do once the 
cause is removed. Either something is 
structurally wrong, or your habits are 
at fault, and it is the doctor’s business to 
find what the trouble is and set it right. 

Facial neuralgia is always due to one 
of three causes: bad eyes, bad teeth or a 
bad nose. If you put all these three in 
good condition your neuralgia will disap- 
pear. However, there are doctors and 
doctors, as well as dentists and dentists, 
so be sure you go to a competent one; 
otherwise you had better save your 
money, and buy a hot water bag—it will 
do you more good! 

Undoubtedly the commonest cause of 
neuralgia is bad eyes. We all know the 
poor sufferer from “neuralgic head- 
aches,” who almost invariably gets relief 
only after spending a day or so in a 
darkened room with closed eyes, Yet 
most of them would disclaim vehemently 
any defect of vision and cannot be made 
to see that these “ neuralgic headaches ” 
always occur after they have used the 
eyes for near work, or have been to the 
theater or some place of public amuse- 


ment where the numerous bright lights,. 
and the constantly moving scene, throw 
a tremendous strain on the eyes. No; 
they always claim the pain is due to 
fatigue. In a recent magazine article 
the writer in telling the story of her 
troubles with neuralgia says, “ A crowded 
concert room, or train, is almost certain 
to bring on pain, and that of the hardest 
kind to stop,” and she ascribes it to a lack 
of fresh air. Perhaps if she would ex- 
periment a little and try taking a jour- 
ney, or listening to a concert, with closed 
eyes, she might find the cause of her 
pain by so doing. 

A great deal of the most painful neu- 
ralgia is due to a stopped-up nose. Be- 
tween the inner and outer plates of the 
skull there are tiny canals which drain 
down into the nose. These are called 
the sinuses, and if the nose is so stopped 
up as to block these little canals, the fluid 
which collects in them causes congestion, 
and inflammation, sometimes even going 
so far as to form an abscess, and gives 
rise to the most exquisite pain, All of 
us have, at some time or another, known 
the fiendish headache that comes with 
a severe cold, and is relieved only when 
the cold is better, and the nose more or 
less unstopped. Chronic cases of nasal 
stoppage very frequently suffer from 
chronic frontal headaches as a result. 
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One interesting example of this which 
the writer knows was a young man who 
every night slept perfectly until about 
two o'clock in the morning, when he 
would be awakened by a severe pain over 
one eye, which would prevent his going 
to sleep again for the rest of the night. 
Shortly after rising in the morning the 
pain would grow less, and would finally 
disappear entirely, only to return the 
next night at about the same hour. This 
had been going on for nearly two years, 
and, as a result, his health was slowly 
being undermined. An operation on his 
nose cured him entirely. The explana- 
tion of this strange case is that when he 
lay in bed, the body being nearly on a 
level, more blood was sent to the head, 
and increased the congestion in his nose 
until it stopped up the tiny canals of 
which I have just spoken and caused the 
pain over his eye. On getting up the 
blood was once more taken away from 
the head, the nasal stoppage was less- 
ened, and the sinuses gradually drained 
off the dammed-up fluid, easing the pain 
until it finally stopped altogether. 

A lady one day rang up her doctor 
and said she was suffering terribly with 
facial neuralgia, and wanted to know 
what she should do. He told her to 
come around to his office and let him see 
what the matter was. Examination 
showed that her nose was entirely free. 
and open, and as he had only just a few 
days before fitted her with glasses which 
were perfectly comfortable, he dismissed 


both these causes, and said to her: * Mrs 
, your glasses are all right. and your 
nose is perfectly open, so that there i- 
only one thing that can cause the pain 
and that is your teeth. Go to see a good 
dentist and tell him to look for th 
trouble in your teeth, and if he does not 
find it at first, tell him to go on looking 
until he does, for I am perfectly certain 
the mischief lies there.” As she had no 
pain whatever in her teeth, she went 
away doubtfully, but obediently, to the 
dentist, only to ring up the doctor the 
next day, to say, with voluble gratitude 
that the pain was entirely gone, that het 
dentist had. after poking around for 
some time, finally found the seat of the 
trouble in an ulcerated tooth, and 
on its being treated the ‘neuralgia’ 
miraculously ceased. 

Mv advice to all sufferers from neu 
ralgia is to watch their own cases care 
fully, and intelligently, and try to dis 
cover just which one of the three causes 
named is responsible for their pain 
Then go to the best specialist for eyes, or 
nose, or teeth, that they can find, and if 
he does not relieve them, go to another 
and so on, until they do find a man whx 
can stop their suffering, for, unfor 
tunately for us, all doctors are not a 
progressive or as painstaking as they 
might be, and many do not succeed 
relieving neuralgia. [ut there are doc 
tors and dentists who can cure neuralgia 
and neuralgia is curable! 


A Toast 


A health to the girl that can dance like a dream 
And the girl that can pound the piano; 

A health to the girl that writes verse by the ream 
Or toys with high C in soprano; 

To the girl that can talk, and the girl that docs *ot, 
To the saint and the sweet little sinner— 

But here’s to the cleverest girl of the lot, 
The girl that can cook a good dinner! 


WILLIAM CARY DUNCAS 
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THE HOME 
BARBER 


LADY from France, that land of 
fine reserves and superfine morals, 
once informed the writer of these 
lines that the exposure of a man’s face 
to feminine gaze while smeared with 
lather and undergoing the removal of the 
barbe was regarded in her country as 
shockingly immodest, and that shaving 
was a tabooed subject in mixed society, 
insomuch that she felt embarrassed and 
indignant, soon after her arrival in this 
country, to hear a man talk frankly of 
shaving. The psychology of this French 
shavo-phobia is hard to understand, un- 
less the beard-wearing habit of French- 
men is rooted more deeply even than the 
whiskers and they will not so much as 
hear a‘hint of the mowing away of the 
beloved alfalfa. One of the first sur- 
prises which the American visitor en- 
counters in Paris is the prevalence of 
full beards on men of all ages. Condi- 
tions are similar throughout Europe. 
The United States of America is the 
land of the clean shave. This may be 
but temporary, for man is the slave of 
fashion as completely as his wife, but the 
custom of the hairless countenance is 
based on sanitary grounds, as well as 
zsthetic, and is likely to prevail among 
the majority of men. What it costs in 
effort and money to maintain the sup- 
pression of these thousands of acres of 
tender herbage can only be imagined. 
The manufacture and sale of razors, 
brushes and shaving kits has become in 
the past five years a large industry, and 
of a conspicuousness on billboards, elec- 
tric signs and the public prints, to keep 
the faces of our French visitors ablaze 
with the red badge of shame. 
698 


The American gentleman, needless to 
say, takes his shave every morning be- 
fore breakfast, in his own apartments. 
He may have a valet to perform the 
operation, or, like a group of young 
husbands in a small city of New York 
state, of whom I heard recently, he may 
have his wife trained to do the work. 
The excellent example of these up-state 
New Yorkers, by the way, should re- 
ceive wide attention among husbands 
who are compelled to hook up waists 
and perform other difficult and thankless 
feats. 

The only way to make sure of good 
light for shaving is to plan for it when 
building the house, The president of 
a well-known insurance company made 
this the first requisite of his new mansion 
—so he said. A corner of his bedroom 
had windows on the two sides, and lamp 
brackets for evening service, in order 
that the two sides of his face might bal- 
ance as perfectly as did the books of his 
company. Tor the man not so indepen- 
dently situated there are small, adjustable 
mirrors which can easily be set up al- 
most anywhere. 

On the score of health, the home shave 
is the only thing. To one who is familiar 
with the germ theory the slightest punc- 
ture of the skin is a peril, possibly mortal. 
Fatal poisoning has occurred many times 
from a pin prick, and one who has seen 
a victim of barber’s itch, his chin and 
cheeks a mass of sores, dreads the bar- 
ber’s razor and brush as he dreads few 
of the common experiences of life. Only 
the other day I saw a man whom a 
casual visit to a country barber shop had 
cost seventy-five dollars in medical treat- 
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ment, to say nothing of the misery and 
disfigurement of barber’s itch. 

As to economy—well! Two men were 
discussing the high cost of living. Sud- 
denly one of them turned to the other 
with the remark: “1 could run my fur- 
nace two-thirds of the winter with your 
whiskers.” Now, the other was smooth 
shaven, and at first he missed the point 
of the remark. But when he had ad- 
mitted six visits a week to the barber shop 
a great light fell upon him. For the first 
time he realized what the luxury of a 
shave at the hands of a barber was cost- 
ing him—actually 2™% per cent of his 
vearly income! 

The case quoted is not an exaggera- 
tion, You can multiply it almost in- 
definitely. Any good barber shop in the 
United States can point to a number of 
patrons who pay it a daily visit. A bar- 
ber in a shop not catering to the most ex- 
pensive trade told me that he had several 
customers who averaged a dollar a week. 
This is fifty-two dollars a year to keep 
the face smooth, 5 per cent interest on 
a thousand dollars. Then there are the 
tips to the barber, a growing custom. He 
must have his Christmas present, and, it 
may be, something oftener. 

Nine out of ten of the men who regu- 
larly patronize the barber could, if they 
would, learn to shave themselves. 

Of first importance in making a shave 
a quick, easy, comfortable part of the 
morning toilet is the razor. A really 
good one is better than gold and more 
to be desired. Like one’s wife and one’s 
dog, it is not to be parted with. It is 
without price and to be treated tenderly, 
as though it were a jewel of great value. 
It bears no hall nor trade mark to differ- 
entiate it from a thousand others. Its 
appearance may even be against it. But 
once you have felt the caress of its velvet 
edge—that marvelous edge, so thin yet 
so wonderfully strong; so keen, yet to 
the touch on the face so soft—you know 
that fate has been kind indeed, that to 
you has fallen one of the great prizes in 
life’s lottery. So, without a murmur, 
you pay the price, no matter what it be. 

“ Razors,” said the barber, as he sus- 
pended the shining blade above my help- 
less throat, “ is like human bein’s—there 
ain't no two alike. You can’t tell what 
they are by just looking at ‘em. Now, I 
have been shaving people for more’n 
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twenty years, and I’ve owned a good 
many razors, but I couldn’t tell you how 
to pick one out. When I’m buying, I 
simply keep trying until I get one that is 
right, returning the others.” 

This is where the barber has the ad- 
vantage over the layman, this opportu- 
nity to return the blades he does not like. 
Of those from which he makes his selec- 
tion it is probable that an equal amount 
of care has been expended in the making 
of each. The same high quality of steel 
is used, the same care in workmanship, 
the same rigid inspection. But they are 
like a family of children by the same 
parents—they are all alike, yet different, 
and there is one among them that has 
all the good qualities and none of the 
bad. 

If you are not a convert to the modern 
* safety,” then buy only a razor made by 
a firm of established standing and repu- 
tation. Better still, go to some friend 
who is a judge of steel and tools, and let 
him pick it out for you. Perhaps your 
barber, if you stand well in his good 
graces, will give you of his knowledge 
and experience, and will pick one out 


for you. 
As between the regular and safety 
types, choice becomes largely a matter 


of individual conditions and preference. 
The invention of the safety razor has 
worked a revolution in shaving. There 
are beards and beards. Some appear to 
yield easiest to the regular type and 
others to the safety. The man who has 
acquired skill, who has a steady hand, 
and possesses one of those aforemen- 
tioned perfect blades, is apt to look 
askance upon the safety. [but to the 
nervous man the latter is a godsend, His 
face no longer appears like the scarred 
map of a battlefield. To the traveler, 
also, it is a boon. The lurch of the rail- 
way coach or the unexpected roll of the 
ship is powerless to hurt him. 

But what is true of the regular type is 


likewise true of the safety. These also 
demonstrate the variable qualities of 
steel. The paper-thin blades may look 


precisely alike, but they are not. To the 
eye there is no difference. To the face 


there is all the difference in the world. 
The advantage in the safety lies in the 
fact that if a blade is not satisfactory, the 
cost of nS another is next to 
nothing. 
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“Ten chances to one,” says a friend 
who owns and uses two kinds of safeties, 
“a man won't like a safety at first, be-~ 
cause it takes a little while to learn the 
correct angle at which to hold the blade. 
There’s a little knack about it. But I 
would not go back to the old razor.” 

Hardly secondary to the selection of 
a razor is the knowledge how to care for 
it. The finest blade in the world can be 
dulled in two minutes by clumsy strop- 
ping. Stropping is a matter of skill and 
practice. Some men never acquire it. A 
cheap strop is worthless. A good strop 
in the hands of one who knows how to 
use it will keep a perfect edge on a good 
razor for months. 

Two of the best leathers are horse 
hide and porpoise hide. As to which 
is the better, seems to be a matter of 
individual choice. Of two barbers I 
know working side by side, one uses a 
horse hide and will have no other; the 
other uses a porpoise hide and thinks it 
has no equal. A man of my acquaint- 
ance had all kinds of ill luck with his 
razors, having to take them to the barber 
every few weeks to have them stropped, 
until he got a porpoise hide strop. Since 
then the barber has seen his razors no 
more. 

The leather should be well soaped and 
the stropping should be done smoothly 
and quickly. The blade should lie flat 
on the leather and be drawn with a quick, 
smooth, easy motion the length of the 
soaped surface. 

The majority of men strop their razors 
before using. A noted English profes- 
sor who has made a study of steel says 
a razor should be stropped after using 
instead of before. Furthermore, he says 
the blade should be heated by immersion 
in the hot water immediately before be- 
ing applied to the face. Many will tes- 
tify that more satisfactory results are 
obtained from a warm razor. 

Some barbers will tell you that a razor 
should have a rest. This seems absurd 
on the face of it, yet doubtless it is true. 
Students of metals say that machinery 
of all kinds requires a certain amount of 
repose. The wise man will have two or 
three razors which he will use alter- 
nately. The results are always more sat- 
isfactory, and, whatever of scientific 
truth there may be in this theory, the 
practical results seem to bear it out. 


The brush should not be too fine, lest 
it spread itself too much; nor too coarse, 
lest it irritate; above all, the bristles 
should be anchored fast. There are 
brushes on the market today from which 
it is almost an impossibility to extract 
a bristle. It pays to buy them. For 
travelers there is a clever brush which 
slips entirely within its nickel handle, 
there being an opening left in the end for 
air circulation, that the bristles may dry 
out. 

In the matter of soap the individual 
governs. There are several excellent 
soaps on the market, which work up into 
a thick, creamy lather which softens the 
beard and makes shaving a delight. But 
the human skin is a variable quantity. I 
know of one man on whose face and 
neck the purest castile soap will produce 
an almost immediate eruption. This 
man has had a like experience with two 
of the purest and best of the shaving 
soaps. There is something in them that 
does not agree with his skin. Therefore, 
if the face is inclined to be broken out 
after shaving, experiment with your 
soaps. One of the latest conveniences is 
shaving soap powder, which does away 
with the necessity of carrying soap. It 
works up into a splendid lather and is 
freely used in the barber shops. 

To soften the beard and make the 
shaving easy, work up the lather on the 
face and not in the cup. Moisten the 
face well with the brush, then rub the 
soap over the face. Wet the brush thor- 
oughly and then work the lather up on 
the face. The fault of all too many is 
that they do not lather the face long 
enough to thoroughly soften the hair. 

Every shaving stand should have an 
antiseptic of some sort handy. The most 
careful of men will occasionally cut them- 
selves. The skin is apt to be very tender 
after shaving, as many men know to their 
sorrow. For this reason it is desirable 
to dry it thoroughly before exposing it 
to the outside air, particularly in cold 
weather. Cloths wrung out of hot water 
as hot as can be borne, followed by bay 
rum, witch hazel or alcohol, and this 
again with talcum powder, usually leaves 
the face comfortable and free from dan- 
ger of roughing by exposure to the ele- 
ments. 
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THE THEATERS 


a H, CAN you tell me if there is 
any place where | can find out 
about the character of the plays 

that come to town!” said the principal of 

a boarding school to the writer last 

spring. - “ Every week some of my girls 

want to go, and I can’t go with them all. 

I have no means of knowing, except in a 

very general way, whether there is any- 

thing really objectionable in them or not. 

Especially in the lighter plays and musi- 

cal pieces, which are so bright and pleas- 

ing and yet so apt to contain something 
which is offensive.” 

It is in response to some such remark 
as this that the present article is written. 
Doubtless there are many parents 
throughout the country who may have 
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found themselves in the same predica- 
ment, and this short review of the 
autumn plays in New York is intended 
only to serve that purpose. Such an 
intention, of course, immediately dis- 
poses of many plays as outside the scope 
of this article. And some incur no con- 
demnation on the score of cleanliness of 
treatment thereby. It is by no means 
desirable that all plays, any more than all 
books, should be exposed to the test of 
“the young person.” Indeed, no people 
more condemn our heedless habit of al- 
lowing the young to see and read every- 
thing than those who are the frankest in 
their plays and books—the French. “ If 
fathers and mothers are to see and read 
only such things as their young people 
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can properly see and read,” said a friend 
of mine quaintly, “what does growing 
up mean?” 

To begin with the most delicate sub- 
ject first—the farces. If “he is a rash 
man who writes a comedy,” in the 
words of a famous author, he is a rasher 
one who recommends a farce. The ap- 
preciation of a farce is a matter of mood. 
If you are not in the mood, you think 
it stupid or vulgar. One meets people 
who are even bored by Seven Days, now 
on its second crowded season in New 
York. “ Because we dislike noise and 
company — being so refined—” says 
Stevenson, “ or because—being so philo- 
sophic—we have an overweighing sense 
of life’s gravity, we are tempted to frown 


upon our neighbor’s pleasures, and the 
sight of one which we cannot or will not 
share moves us to particular impatience.” 
Farce confessedly sees only the funny 
side of things which are otherwise seri- 
ous; so when one is seriously inclined 
he should not go to a farce. 

He certainly should not go to Baby 
Mine unless he is willing to see the funny 
side of a very grave subject—the sub- 
ject of maternity. But once admitting 
this, the play—both in lines and in act- 
ing—is presented with such tact as to be 
almost entirely unobjectionable, and its 
amusing events happen so fast that one 
has no time to question the proprieties. 
A young woman, Zoie Hardy by name, 
is constitutionally unable to tell the truth, 


Willette Kershaw in The Country Boy 
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and, though she is never very blame- 
worthy, her husband on this account has 
learned to distrust her. Instead of tell- 
ing him that the strange man she has 
been lunching with at a restaurant is 
Jimmy, an old friend of theirs, she gives 
color to his accusations by prevaricating 
in her usual manner. Whereupon, in 
high dudgeon, he leaves her for good 
and all, and before he goes comments 
bitterly on the fact that they have no 
children. She gets the happy idea of 
bringing him back by adopting a child 
and pretending it is their own. The 
husband causes all the trouble by rac- 
ing back to her at once in a special 
train to greet his son and heir before 
her arrangements are entirely com- 
pleted. The baby she has procured is 
suddenly recalled by its real mother, 
and another one must be found to take 
its place. Jimmy is frantically dis- 
patched to get a substitute and finds 
two; everybody lies furiousiy to get 
out of the scrape, and as there are 
three babies at once upon the scene, 
the too-happy husband believes him- 
self to be the father of all of them; 
and the fun-producing situations grow 
extremely complicated and breathless, 
until the audience is almost in hyster- 
ics. Of the amusing qualities of this 
piece there can be no doubt, and on 
the whole it is harmless amusement. 
But, artistically, the farce falls short 
in that it offers no solution to the situ- 
ation it presents. Whatever reasons 
existed for the husband’s desertion of 
his wife still remain unchanged at 
the final curtain—for her difficulties 
have by no means decreased her pro- 
pensity for prevarication. As the lit- 
tle girl said when she baptized the kit- 
ten, who resented it by scratching her 
face, “ She is still as carnal as ever.” 
This farce is entirely artificial and 
belongs to that order of fiction which 
does not pretend that it could really have 
happened. With The Commuters it is 
different, and the complications are on a 
natural basis. The play hits off subur- 
ban life admirably and deals with a 
subject of very live suburban interest. 
It is a plea for the wife’s rights in the 
country home, and by her strategy the 
husband learns it does not pay to stay 
late in the city with his bachelor friends. 
This particular wife, Hetty Brice, deter- 


mines to show her husband that what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. She hides in the closet, so that 
when he returns late one night the house 
is empty, and he thinks that she is off 
somewhere clandestinely having a good 
time. This gives him as many sobering 
reflections as she could wish, until a 
friend, seeing the lights so late at night, 
drops in to make a little call and assures 
him that she is trying to play a trick on 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, impersonated by Miss Edith Taliaferro 


him, because he left her at his own house. 
The husband then goes to bed, as if noth- 
ing unusual had occurred, thinking that 
his indifference will turn the joke the 
other way. When, later, Hetty comes 
out of the closet she answers her hus- 
band’s questions with his own time-worn 
and threadbare excuses. Suddenly the 
friend enters, in a state of great excite- 
ment, to say that Hetty left his house 
with the village doctor, a man of doubtful 
reputation, as early as 9.30. Hetty, now 
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seeing her plan working successfully, re- 
fuses to account for the interval between 
9,30 and 2 o'clock in the morning. 

The situations which thus arise are 
very funny, but the piece excels through 
its good dialog and its types of suburban 
characters. The young married couple, 
the young parents who are always talk- 
ing of Tommy’s cleverness, 
the imperious housemaid who 
knows they won't dare dis- 
miss her because they can’t 
get anybody else so far away 
from town, the _ literary 
woman, and all the rest— 
these are very real people in 
suburban life. 

And, to employ an adver- 
tising phrase much in vogue 
just now, there is in this 
farce, as in Baby Mine, a laugh in every 
line. The sets, too, show very attractive 
interiors, and provide some good ideas 
on house decoration. 

Of musical comedies there are several 
which are pleasing, but which for one rea- 
son or another can hardly be recom- 
mended. Of the rest, Our Miss Gibbs is 
clean and dainty and has some charming 
songs. As in all musical comedies, the 
plot amounts to very little. The frame- 
work of the typical musical piece must 
under present conditions be so thin as 
to contain little more than pretty songs, 
pretty dances and pretty clothes. The 
latter—the scene is a dressmaker’s estab- 
lishment—are of tropical luxuriance. A 
far better evening’s entertainment, with 
some broad comedy work of a very high 
order, is Tillie’s Nightmare. And, too, it 
has—in the beginning and end at least— 
a real and very telling plot. Tillie is a girl 
in a cheap boarding house of an up-state 
town. She does most of the work while 
her sister has all the pretty dresses and 
goes to places with her young man. 
When the story opens, a pair of vaude- 
ville performers staying at the house 
have presented the entire household with 
tickets, and Tillie for the first time in her 
life is going to a show. But her mother 
insists that she stay at home to put up 
pickles, and the rest troop gayly off with- 
out her. Before going into the kitchen, 
however, ‘she sits for a moment to rest 
herself in the worn armchair and picks 
up the paper to take her mind off her 
bitter disappointment. She reads snatches 
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of news and all the luring advertisements 
of the fine clothes she has never seen. 
Tired out with her day’s drudgery, she 
falls asleep and the rest of the play is 
her dream. 

In this she wanders joyously and de- 
liriously through all the jumbled scenes 
of the newspaper. From then, until the 
very end, the play is ordinary 
musical comedy—only it is far 
funnier than usual, since the 
fun has a legitimate excuse 
for all its excesses. At the 
end of the play she falls out 
of an airship in which she had 
ascended at Paris and wakes 
up in the old armchair as the 
household comes back from 
the play. She rubs her eyes 
.and gets to her feet, her daily 
life forced in upon her once more by 
her mother’s voice calling her from 
the kitchen to her chores again, “ Oh, 
the pity of it!” she says, sobbingly, 
as the curtain falls; ‘ oh, the pity of it!” 
The little touch of rather poignant pathos 
decidedly sharpens the laughter of the 
rest, and where the play is legitimate 
comedy it is very artistic. The fun of 
the other part, too, is of a better order 
than in the usual musical comedy. There 
is a take-off on bargain-counter sales and 
shop-girl manners, and a burlesque sen- 
timental ballad that is sung in a side- 
splitting way. The refrain is a gem: 
“You may tempt the upper classes with your 

villainous demi-tasses, 

But heaven will protect the working gir-rul!” 

Finally, in this sort of piece, New York 
has this season a kind of show that is, 
alas! the rarest of treats—a legitimate 
comic opera. Ever since the American 
comedian became a person of such com- 
mercial importance as to have plays writ- 
ten to exploit him, the old comic opera 
has been unhappily banished. It became 
“musical comedy,” and the comedian 
himself, being on the stage all the time 
and having to amuse the audience at any 
price, degenerated into a cheap contor- 
tionist and tedious buffoon. But Hans, 
the Flute Player, brings back to us light 
opera once more. Hans, a traveling 


minstrel, finds the city of Milkatz, once 
celebrated for its wonderful dolls, now 
a dull and sordid center of trade where 
people think of nothing but money. 
Only Yoris, an artist, keeps alive the 
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traditions of his ancestors. He makes a 
life-sized doll, an exact duplicate of his 
sweetheart, the burgomaster’s daughter ; 
but the people scorn his masterpiece. 
Hans punishes them for their indiffer- 
ence to beauty by piping on his magic 
flute a tune which makes all the cats in 
the town madly leap from the windows 
and roofs and fly along the streets to the 
river, into which they plunge and are 
drowned. In a short while the mice 
overrun the town and eat up all the grain, 
which is its staple of commerce. Hans 
consents to remedy matters if the burgo- 
master will give his daughter to the 
despised artist, and if the townspeople 
will agree for two weeks in the year to 
desert their counters and make beautiful 
dolls as their forefathers did. This 
agreed upon, he pipes the mice into the 
river and departs. 

The story is delightful, the spectacle 
gorgeous, the music charming; and, best 
of all, the comedian is kept within his 
proper bounds and we are not regaled 
with horseplay. The dances, especially 
those of the Dutch fishermen with their 
wives, and of the dolls, are exquisitely 
rendered, and the chorus work is as no- 
table as in grand opera. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Hammerstein, who has done so 
much for musical New York, has in this 
piece worked the lasting miracle of down- 
ing the buffoonery which has for so 
many years swamped this delightful 
form of stage art. 

Among the plays, Mr John Drew's 
London importation this season is Smith. 
It is a thin, brittle comedy by that past 
master in spinning out a small, pleasant 
idea into four acts, Mr Maughn. More 
purposeful than his other plays, what, it 
lacks in sparkling dialog it makes up in 
human feeling and in a genuine though 
shallow stream of high comedy charac- 
terization and entanglement, 

wholesome and disconcertingly 
frank young man comes back from Rho- 
desia, where he has been recouping his 
fortune on a farm, to London, to visit his 
sister and look for a wife. He finds his 
sister a heartless, selfish and empty- 
headed person with no emotion above 
bridge whist, which she plays day in and 
day out with a disagreeable trio of 
equally worldly women; and he sees, to 
his amazement, that the only real person 
in the house is the parlor maid, Smith. 
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To her, after some complications have 
proved the worthlessness of the woman 
he was engaged to before he went away, 
he finally proposes. Her breath taken 
away, she refuses him with frankness 
and dignity; thereupon he, having but 
admired her sterling qualities before, 
now falls madly in love. She still spurns 
him as a trifler; but he finally wins her 
over by drawing the cork which had re- 
sented the efforts of the muscular porter 
who is her other suitor. Thus he proves 
to her satisfaction that he is no mere gen- 
tleman farmer—men who, she says, are 
not successful in either undertaking. The 
characterizations are clear cut and drawn 
with some subtlety, especially the unique 
character of the maid. The comedy is 
well modulated from humor to serious 
absurdity, and the piece is beautifully 
presented, 

The Country Boy, by Mr Edgar 
Selywn, is a four-act exposition of the 
thesis that “ A man isn’t a failure until 
he admits it himself.” It has an ex- 
cellent idea—a boy, who has an exalted 
opinion of his own abilities and is 
weakly willing to leave them untested, 
is forced by his mother and sister to go 
to the city, where he has promised to 
make good. There he makes a failure 
of his very first position and at last finds 
himself about to be turned out of the 
cheap boarding house in which he lives. 
To make his dejection worse, he hears 
that his sweetheart is going to marry 
another, and this—together with the de- 
sertion of a chorus girl friend who has 
made a fool of him—makes him think 
that life is no longer worth the effort, 
and he tries to commit suicide by turn- 
ing on the gas. He is prevented by a 
newspaper writer who has befriended 
him before, and his ambition is renewed. 
A lucky gamble made by the fellow- 
boarders enables them to set up a news- 
paper in his country town. This, of 
course, succeeds the instant it is started 
(how fortunate are all these stage proj- 
ects!), and—to fill his cup to the brim— 
he finds it was a mistaken report about 
his old sweetheart. After a somewhat 


slow beginning, the play sparkles with 
lively lines, and the city types and pic- 
tures in the cheap boarding house are 
very graphic. 

Mother, by Mr Jules Goodman, is the 
kind of play written to appeal to a pub- 
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lic which likes its sentiment spread all 
over the surface of things. A son, who 
at his marriage cut off all relations with 
his family, embezzles ten thousand dol- 
lars from his employer and forges his 
mother’s name to a note for that amount. 
The mother has five other children, joint 
owners of the father’s estate, whom she 
tearfully, but without question, impover- 
ishes in order to save him by confirming 
the signature. Two of them are young- 
sters about nine years old, and two are 
marriageable daughters, whose portions 
she convinces them it is their duty to re- 
linquish—all for the sake of saving from 
disgrace a graceless cub who has for 
four years forgotten her existence, but 
who, in the approved sentimental fashion, 
whitewashes his decidedly caddish char- 
acter by being touched at the very end 
of the play with the sight of his little 
brothers saying their prayers in their 
nightgowns. 

It is because this sort of sacrifice is so 
often on the stage and in books held up 
to us for commendation that one gets to 
believe—in defiance of common sense— 
that this is really the way to behave in 
such a situation. That it is the way many 
mothers would behave does not condone 
its crude morality—the act is not pre- 
sented, which would be quite legitimate, 
as the human weakness of the blind 
mother instinct, but as a thing praise- 
worthy in itself. For, although the other 
mature characters condemn the sacrifice 
of five good people for one incurable 
scapegrace, this is negatived by the fact 
that the mother herself, everywhere pre- 
sented as an intelligent and well-balanced 
woman, entirely fails to recognize it as 
questionable. But mawkish as all this 
sentiment is, and fitted into a story as 
crude and unreasonable as its morality, 
it is unfolded by means of so many little 
ordinary happenings in a real and not a 
stage home, and saturated with such 
simple tenderness that the external ef- 
fect is wholesome. The play is pre- 
sented by the leading character in an ex- 
quisite vein of simplicity and humanness 
which is most unusual. All in all, i 
Mother there is much sweetness, though 
there is very little light. 

Just as full of sentiment and sweetness 
is Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. But it 
is sentiment which is never built on a 
spurious foundation. The tender charm 


of this little collection of scenes from 
Mrs Wiggin’s book—for it cannot be 
called a play—is very refreshing. That it 
is not a play in the technical sense is 
cause for thanksgiving. It would have 
been so easy to spoil the whole thing by a 
stronger dramatic framework—for in- 
stance, to have ended the performance 
with a typical love scene on Rebecca’s 
graduation day, when her hair is put up 
and her frock is let down. As it is, the 
bright essence of the character is kept 
untarnished to the last, when Rebecca, 
with shy seriousness, begs Mr Aladdin 
to wait just a little longer because she is 
not grown up yet. And thus our little 
Peter Pan of real life is saved to us—an 
idealization of sweet, winsome girlhood 
and nothing more. It is quite possible 
to be altogether out of the appeal of 
this piece and to pronounce it insipid 
or cloying, for the author has com- 
piled it from the books in the same 
fashion that Rebecca herself eats bis- 
cuits and jam in Uncle Jerry’s kitchen— 
by daintily skimming off all the sweet 
stuff and letting the bread go. But, 
unlike the play written last year for the 
sister of the little actress who deliciously 
portrays the heroine, it is sentiment put 
into a simple story of real life, and not 
an artificial one; and this makes all the 
difference in the world. The incidents 
are of the slightest nature—Rebecca’s 
arrival at the Brick House, her running 
away to the stage driver's kitchen, Mr 
Aladdin’s purchase of the entire box of 
soap, the giving of the wedding ring to 
Mr Simpson, and the graduation day. 
From the beginning—where Rebecca 
drives up in a stage coach and with a 
stage driver that are both marvels of 
reality—to the end, where, in her cheese- 
cloth gown, she finds that Mr Aladdin 
wants suddenly to make a woman of her, 
all is of a flowerlike charm and delicacy 
that rarely bloom in our dusty theaters. 
Even more rare, though not in all 
points so successful (if one may venture 
to say it of so artistic an undertaking) is 
The Blue Bird of Maeterlinck. In this 
play the two little children of a poor peas- 
ant are visited, just after they have been 
tucked into bed for the night, by an aged 
fairy, who tells them that she must se- 
cure somewhere the blue bird which will 
bring happiness. Advising them of all 
the possible places it may be found, she 
sends the children out to look for it, and 
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gives the boy a green cap with a dia- 
mond in the front. When he turns the 
diamond, he can see the thing before 
him as it really is. To prove it, she 
brings forth as his companions the dumb 
servants of the house as they really are 
in their souls—Fire, Water, Bread, Milk, 
Sugar, the Cat, the Dog, and lastly she 
calls forth from the lamp, the spirit of 
Light. The children and their companions 
set forth and visit in turn the Land of 
Memory,the Palace of Night,the Church- 
yard, the Kingdom of the Past, and the 
Kingdom of the Future, where wait the 
Unborn Souls for Father Time to bring 
them to these shores. But wherever they 
find the blue bird, it loses its color as 
they grasp it and sometimes dies out- 
right. At last, in the morning, they re- 
turn and go to bed tired out with their 
futile search. When their mother wakes 
them, their adventures appear but a 
dream. A neighbor, looking strangely 
like the aged fairy, comes in and begs 
the boy’s pet dog for her little girl, who 
is sickly and pines for it. The boy, feel- 
ing now very different from his discon- 
tented and envious state of the evening 
before, gladly runs and gets it—only to 
find it is quite blue. That which he 
roamed the universe for had been at 
home all the while. But even as he gives 


it to the little sick girl, he loses his grasp 
on it and it flutters out of the door and 
disappears. 

This exquisite story discloses some 
radiant pictures—the dance of the Hours 
as they are liberated from the grand- 
father’s clock, each with her floating ball 
of crystal ; the dance of the Stars and the 
Elfin Sprites ; Night on her basalt throne, 
somber and superb; the resuscitation of 
the dead birds by the piteous Night and 
her handmaidens; the Unborn Souls in 
their misty blue grotto under their misty 
veils; and Father Time as he comes for 
them in his shallop, scythe and hour 
glass in hand. 

All this would seem material for the 
most charming of fantasies of the Peter 
Pan order. So successful is it at times 
that it is ungracious to feel that it is 
not entirely so. Perhaps the trouble is 
that the story means at the same moment 
too little and too much, Beauty there is 
in abundance, occasionally a beauty that 
touches with tears; but, except in the 
moments of spectacle merely, one may 
look in vain in this sophisticated fairy 
tale for the spirit of youth in the sense 
that one finds it in Rebecca. The alle- 
gory is always looming up and crushing 
it out of existence. There is little spon- 
taneity or ingenuousness about it. 


A Yuletide Plea 


The Christmas fire’s leaping, 
A ruddy-hearted thing; 
The Christmas tree is keeping 
Brave gifts for offering. 
Sleigh bells are ringing jolly 
Across the drifted snow: 
Oh, wait a minute, Polly, 
Beneath the mistletoc! 


There’s not a candle blazing 
But what your eyes outshine, 
Those eyes in mischicf raising 
Their beauty up to mine. 
Your lips are red as holly; 
How can you plague me so? 
PLEASE . . . one more minute, Polly, 
Beneath the mistletoe! 


NANCY BYRD TURNER. 
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A Real Department of Health 


dan This magazine believes heartily in 
the establishment of a national De- 
partment of Health, a central organiza- 
tion to include not merely the marine 
hospital service and other federal bu- 
reaus engaged in independent health 
work, but the analysis of human foods. 
Such a consolidation of the various fed- 
eral agencies having to do with the 
public health is in line with twentieth- 
century methods of effective organiza- 
tion and economical administration. 

The new department, however, must 
not be permitted to create anything like 
a “douctors’ trust.” It must not usurp 
local or state authority. It should reduce 
the number of bureaus. It must not be 
allowed to increase bureaucracy. 

Efficiency in health depends primarily 
upon the individual, then upon local, 
state and national authority, in the order 
named, - The interest of the individual, 
the locality and the state must be main- 
tained in health matters, rather than that 
all this work should be done by the fed- 
eral government. Let there be co-opera- 
tion between national, state and local 
governments for the protection of the 
public health, but not usurpation by 
either of the duties of the other. Uni- 
form state laws regarding sanitary mat- 
ters will be vastly better for the whole 
people than the exercise of national 
authority over the whole problem, even 
to the exclusion from practice of all but 
allopathic doctors. 

An egregious example of wholesale 
trifling with public safety was the recent 
action of three cabinet secretaries, repre- 
senting the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor, and the Treasury, 
respectively, in putting their heads to- 
gether and deciding to ignore President 
Taft’s ruling that the character of a cer- 
tain product—whisky or its near kin— 
should be clearly stated on the label. If 
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the health department’s physicians and 
physiological chemists know the differ- 
ent effects which differing products have 
upon the human system, and can sustain 
their opinion in the courts, then labels on 
drugs or foods will tell the truth, A 
department of health, properly created 
and manned, might have saved us the 
futile controversy between politicians 
over the propriety of using benzoate of 
soda in food products. So established 
and conducted as to have back of it an 
enthusiastic public sentiment, and so 
operated as to be free from the taint of 
medical or political machinations, such a 
department would quickly become the 
foremost authority in the world upon all 
topics relating to the large problems of 
health in their public aspects. 

Opposition to a national Department 
of Health has arisen, some of it sincere, 
more of it prompted by selfish interests, 
which seem to have little difficulty in 
allying with themselves the honest 
enemies of the plan. The bill to create 
such a department will be before Con- 
gress this winter. Provided it is so 
framed as to insure all the points here 
suggested, the measure will have the 
support of ‘every thinking person. But 
the American people will never submit to 
the substitution of federal control for 
local and state authority and effort in 
health affairs. Co-operation between the 
different authorities is to be encouraged, 
but all history emphasizes the grave im- 
portance of avoiding too much centraliza- 
tion, too much bureaucracy, or any other 
subterfuge by which government is fur- 
ther removed from direct control of the 
people themselves. 


Sixteen Ounces to the Pound 


> A pound package will have to hold 
sixteen ounces of food, in the near 
future, if Congress sees fit to pass the 
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bill to this end drawn up by the Inter- 
national Stewards’ Association. The 
cause of honest weights and measures is 
at length gaining ground, and rapidly, in 
individual states and cities, and pro- 
spectively at Washington with respect to 
interstate commerce. The Stewards’ 
bill would require every package, box, 
barrel or other container to be labeled 
clearly and indestructibly with the 
amount of food or liquid contained, and 
to live up to the label. All of which is 
very much to the point. The public has 
vaguely known that pounds were exhibit- 
ing a tendency to become fourteen ounces 
or less, and other quantities to shrink in 
as great or greater proportion. The 
wave of commercial honesty which has 
started in this country will not stop until 
it has swept a vast amount of trickery 
before it, for good and all. As packages 
regain their old proportions they may 
rise a little in price—this undoubtedly 
will be true in some instances—but we 
shall at least know how much we are 
getting for our money. 


Help for Farm Homes 


= The agriculture of the United 
States has entered upon a new era 
of expansion and prosperity as the direct 
consequence of the experiment station 
work throughout the states, made pos- 
sible, at the outset, by grants of federal 
money. The states conduct their stations 
independently and with growing interest 
and effectiveness. 

What this mild dose of paternalism 
has done for our foundation industry 
can and will, in all probability, be re- 
peated in large degree in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and domestic science 
in particular, through the federal appro- 
priation for public schools provided 
under the Davis-Morrow bill. This 
measure would divide the appropriation 
between agriculture and household eco- 


nomics, in proportions which would give 
the girls a fair share with the boys, our 
homes the impetus to better housekeep- 
ing which our National Farm Home In- 
quiry a year ago showed to be so much 
needed. 

Here, if ever, is an opportunity for 
women, individually and through their 
organizations, to strike a telling blow for 
the home. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has already taken up the 
cudgel for the farm homes, as a result of 
our National Inquiry. What are other 
organizations going to do? The pros- 
pects of the passage of the bill at this 
session of Congress are said to be good; 
but keep an eye on it, and write your 
senator and representative in its behalf. 


Christmas Reminders 


_ Have a Christmas tree, the shape- 
liest and prettiest little spruce or 
pine you can find, and enjoy it without 
compunction, for no less authority than 
Mr Pinchot, formerly national forester, 
says that the effect of cutting Christmas 
trees is infinitesimal compared with the 
destruction caused by forest fires and 
wasteful lumbering. A single farm of 
fourteen hundred acres would grow the 
four millions of trees used annually for 
Christmas purposes. 

In assembling poor children for holi- 
day festivities, let’s be on our guard not 
to tempt them to desert their parents 


‘when good cheer should reign in their 


homes. Better that the children should 
be reached through their parents. The 
forces which tend to scatter the family 
are many, in these days, and in all walks 
of life. 

One of the most touching of expe- 
riences is the Christmas celebration in a 
children’s hospital. Little arms almost 
too feeble to move clasp the beloved dolls 
and Teddy bears and gesticulate with 
happiness. 


. 
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“Here I Come! Who's Next?” 


This little man was the first to 
offer himself for adoption by the 
Good Housekeeping family, inciden- 
tally bidding for a share of the $3,000 
offered in our Baby Inquiry. But 
dozens of others are coming along to 
contest the honor with him. Read 
the details of the Inquiry on page 719 


A Square Deal for the Baby 


A “* Little Mother™ of the Model Tenements Gives Some Instructions 
Which Well-to-Do Mothers Need 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


WAS visiting model tenements in a 

great American city Here and there 

these model tenements have sprung 
up, built by five per cent philanthropy 
amid the low squalor of Chicago’s tene- 
ment wilderness and amid the toppling 
gloom of New York’s lower East Side. 
These model tenements are quickly 
crowded, the more ambitious families of 
Irish, Italian or Slavic immigrants press- 
ing their applications. Another element 
has found its way into these tenements 
and given quite a peculiar atmosphere 
to them. This is the well-to-do Ameri- 
can, the business man, author and 
teacher, more often the “ social worker,” 
drawn to the model tenement by a wish 
to economize, or perhaps by a feeling of 
romance, or oftener by a genuine desire 
to live a rock-bottom life among the 
wage earners who are the biggest and 
least-known part of our country. I was 
studying the Child Question, and this is 
the sign I found hung by the street en- 
trance of the model tenement: 


“Maternity Rooms: Apartment 51. 
Daily Consultations 10 to 11. 
*Phone Night and Day, Mad. 331.” 
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| had visited model tenements before. 
I had found roof gardens in some, kin- 
dergartens in others, and playrooms, 
laundry rooms and dietetic kitchens. 
Mothers and growing children were pro- 
vided for, but never (unless possibly in 
the roof gardens) had I found any pro- 
vision for the babies. Here was prog- 
ress, it seemed. 

I found Apartment 51, and the door 
opened to my ring through a mechanism 
operated from an inner room, I entered 
a large, sunny kitchen. A fine fragrance 
came from a soup pot simmering on the 
gas stove, and from beyond came the 
wavering marvel of a very tiny, tiny baby 
wail. Then a bedroom door opened, and 
a pleasant-faced young woman entered 
the kitchen with a large clothes basket in 
her arms. 

“Good morning,” she cheerily called, 
“T'll be with you in a moment. Let me 
get this youngster on to the fire escape 
for an airing.” 

And sure enough, there in the basket, 
lay one of my wailers, only now he was 
a picture of pink-and-white content. 
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A SQUARE DEAL 


And quite to my astonishment, basket, 
baby and all were put out of the win- 
dow on to the fire escape and a large 
umbrella was arranged to shield the baby 
from wind and sun. 

“We'll have the other one out as soon 
as he gets his bath,” volunteered the 
young woman, “and, meanwhile, I can 
begin to tell you of our work. You have 
just missed our consultation hour. For 
you know,” she said quickly, “this is 
less a maternity hospital than a mater- 
nity school. We have only two patients 
here now, one with a week-old baby, the 
other with one of twenty days.” 

This was my introduction to the Little 
Mother (for so, as I later learned, all 
the neighborhood called my young host- 
ess). She told me of her work. It 
was a constant propaganda, in which the 
management of the tenement lent her a 
willing hand. Mothers were urged to 
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come for advice at least six months be- 
fore the birth of their children. At fre- 
quent consultations they were given 
simple lessons in physiology and hygiene. 
Here many of the mothers learned for 
the first time that the lifting of heavy 
weights, straining to reach high shelves 
and fatigue or severe excitement of any 
kind, were liable to bring premature 
birth, They were warned against falls 
and blows because of the deformity that 
might result for the child and the perma- 
nent organic injury to the mother. They 
were taught that light hottsework and 
moderate exercise would improve both 
their health and the child’s, but that work 
of too monotonous or heavy sort would 
not only take away from their own and 
the child’s vitality, but would so harden 
the muscles as to make the labor of child- 
birth doubly severe. 

** Simple points, these,” she said; “ you 


— 
A lesson in bathing Baby on 


A wee son of the tenements who is getting a “* square deal“ 


would think them self-evident. But you 
admit they are vital points, and I assure 
you that nine mothers in ten neither 
know them nor apply them, and that just 
these simple points make up much of the 
hard missionary work in this tenement!” 

This was the calisthenics of maternity, 
the Little Mother said. Of the deeper 
hygiene, the mothers of the tenement 
were even more ignorant. “I’ve fought 
the fight of rational vegetarianism,” she 
said. “Here were the most stubborn 
prejudices, next to the prejudice against 
fresh air. You'll be interested to know 
the argument for vegetarianism which 
has oftenest succeeded. I tell them that 
meat and eggs contain in especial quanti- 
ties the lime-producing elements, and 
that lime makes bone, and that a child 
before birth ought to have a skeleton of 
yielding cartilage, which allows of an 
easy childbirth, while a carnivorous diet 
by the mother turns this cartilage to bone 
and doubles the pain and peril of child- 
birth. Many mothers have heeded this, 
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and have lost their taste for meat through 
disuse. Then they put their protesting 
families on a fruit and vegetable diet, 
and the cost of living comes down! 

“You see,” continued the Little 
Mother, “ we have two battles to fight— 
the battle for pre-natal hygiene and the 
battle for baby hygiene. The first is the 
harder fight, because the results are less 
apparent than they are in the application 
of baby hygiene. A mother soon recog- 
nizes for herself that when’ she nurses 
her baby at regular intervals it cries less 
and sleeps more. It is a fact that regu- 
lar nursing has taken the place of sooth- 
ing syrup and plain whisky with a score 
of families in this tenement. 

“Yes, of whisky. Only this morning 
a mother horrified me by the innocent 
remark that her baby was as good as 
gold ; he slept from breakfast time till the 
middle of the afternoon. She simply fed 
him a tablespoonful of whisky. Many 
of her friends did this, she said, and | 
know it to be true. 
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“ Fresh air for the mother is harder to 
teach than fresh air for the babe, for the 
baby responds so quickly to fresh air 
and sunshine that the mother observes it. 
With diet it is the same way. The baby’s 
freedom from colic when the mother fol- 
lows directions spurs her to refrain in the 
future from indulgence in acid and rich 
fruits that so poison her milk as to bring 
the cruel colic scream. 

‘ Altogether, we have verily found 
that ‘a little child shall lead them.’ The 
regularity of meals and of function, the 
fresh air and sunshine, the abstinence 
from narcotics and stimulants and pur- 
gatives, and all that make a baby plump, 
peaceable and good to look at, are the very 
neglected needs that are responsible for 
most adult ill health. We prove it on the 
baby, and lo! the mother is converted, 
and after her the whole family.” 

The Little Mother showed me around. 
There, in a room adjoining the kitchen, 
was the surgical table, the medicine chest 
and sterilizing apparatus. ‘* We urge the 
mothers to come and bear their children 
in the quiet and comfort of the maternity 
rooms,” said the Little 
Mother, “and we give 
the service at cost price 
to those who can afford 
it. There is an emer- 
gency fund, which is 
drawn on at rare inter- 
vals for those who can- 
not pay for themselves. 
Then we furnish certain 
needed articles at cost 
price for the baby’s 
home. In this way we 
insure that the mothers 
will have the most work- 
able and scientific baby 
outfit, and we make use 
of the two or three 
weeks they are here 
after childbirth to train 
the mothers. Then we 
visit the homes at short 
intervals until we feel 
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serious life of the tenement. They stand 
for a square deal for the baby. We believe 
that maternity education is as imperative 
as public school education, and the ma- 
ternity rooms are a practical way for 
carrying out this faith. We believe that 
a baby has as much right to society's help 
in being born right (since it is clear that 
he is very often born wrong, at least in 
this neighborhood) as he has to society's 
help in being reared right from his first 
year on. We are sure that of the 12,000 
babies who died in this city last year, at 
least 10,000 died preventable deaths from 
the very causes we are finding it possible 
to overcome, and they died from igno- 
rant, not willful neglect. 

“How did we become interested in 
this direction? Well, some of us women 
of the professional classes in this model 
tenement had always taken an interest 
in the model kindergarten and communal 
laundry. Then one day someone read a 


recommendation that every tenement of 
the working classes be equipped with a 
delivery room for childbirth. 
our heads together. 


We put 
I suspect our result, 


that the mothers are 
ready to ‘graduate’ 
from the maternity 
school. 
“ Altogether, you will 
see,” concluded _ the 
speaker, “‘ that the ma- 
ternity rooms play a 
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with its medical, social, educational as- 
pects, is a bigger thing than the dream 
of the doctor who made the suggestion.” 

By this time the Little Mother had 
taken on a personal interest. I won- 
dered where she had gained the knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for such a work, 
and she answered by showing me laugh- 
ingly the photograph of a beautiful two- 
year-old boy. 

“That is the picture of my son,” she 
said. “ But to really answer your ques- 
tion I should have a group picture, and 
in it would be the two grandmothers, the 
fond aunties and numerous wise friends 
who were responsible for sending me 
crusading for a square deal for the 
baby.” 

The Little Mother then told me how 
the personal experience in motherhood 
had awakened all her woman's interest 
in the problem of baby welfare. She 
had lived in this very model tenement 
during the months before her firstborn 
came, and had been delighted to find that 
she could keep in perfect health despite 
the smoke-laden air of this factory dis- 
trict and despite the noise and confusion 
of the street where she was forced to 
take her exercise. More than that, she 
had lived in this tenement until her 
baby’s six-months’ birthday, and had 
found that he blossomed and throve as 
though the so-called destructive condi- 
tions of the crowded city square had 
been the scented air of a country garden. 

Till her baby was old enough to crawl, 
she had kept him out-of-doors, rain or 
shine, on the fire escape all day. Then 
he discovered that. he could pull down 
the buttressing pillows, and the fire 
escape became a dangerous perch. As 
constant out-of-doors was essential to 
the Little Mother’s scheme of baby rais- 
ing, she found herself forced to seek the 
countryside, where a porch provided a 
playroom and where her baby was actu- 
ally kept all the daylight hours right 
through the midwinter. 

It was this very need of moving coun- 
tryward that first forced the problem of 
the average city baby on the attention 
of the Little Mother. Then she became 
a roof-garden enthusiast. She pictured 
the hundreds of acres of tenement roofs, 
visible from the high-perched window of 
her model tenement apartment, ail 
turned into places that blossom like the 


rose. And the baby -yard was part of 
her dream, which shall yet come true: 
baby pens in these sky-scraping gardens, 
pens protected by fine mesh wire, and 
with drop canvases to keep off the wind. 
Here with her mind’s eye she saw the 
great army of city-bred babies, rioting 
like kings, crawling and crowing toward 
healthy childhood. 

“ But no,” corrected the Little Mother, 
“this was not the first of my baby prob- 
lems. The most vital of all came while 
I was yet a patient in the maternity hos- 
pital. I was so lucky as to have a doctor 
who was a baby hygiene enthusiast. 
Moreover, I had a mind scientifically 
trained by work in the biological labora- 
tory, and was able to go to first prin- 
ciples with my doctor in a way that the 
woman of average training cannot do. 
For you know,” and the Little Mother 
spoke a bit dryly here, “ that even the 
modern doctor has not generally taken 
on the methods of pedagogy, and we 
poor women, if we are to be efficient 
mothers, have to decoy the necessary in- 
formation from them. Oh, we all need 
the maternity school! 

“So I went to the hospital already 
stocked with information as to my own 
health requirements and the baby’s. Just 
as a matter of interest, I questioned 
the doctors and nurses as to the infor- 
mation they gave to the mothers in their 
charge. I was amazed to find how 
meager and in many cases how positively 
false was the information given. It was 
not so different from the medical situ- 
ation generally, I suppose. How much 
surgery—short, swift and sure—we have 
these days, and how little patient, rever- 
ent, up-building therapeutics! 

“Later I made systematic inquiries at 
other maternity hospitals and clinics for 
mothers and children, and I found that 
almost without exception they attended 
admirably to the technically medical end 
of their task, and neglected completely 
the golden opportunity to enlighten the 
mother as to her own health and the 
baby’s. Then I talked to the mothers, 
young and old, in this tenement. Not 
only had most of them babies that were 
obviously retarded in growth and lacking 
in vitality, from causes clearly growing 
out of the mother’s ignorance, but many 
of the mothers were suffering from 
weaknesses and organic troubles that 
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were the direct result of the failure of 
the hospitals to give elementary instruc- 
tion. How many a mother is there in 
this neighborhood whom I knew four or 
five years ago as a blooming young 
woman who is now worn and old from 
the unnecessary effects of motherhood !” 

Suddenly the Little Mother broke out: 
“But there’s one reSpect in which 
tenement-house mothers have a_ better 
chance than we who call ourselves ‘ of 
the classes.’ They have no relatives! 

When I looked mystified, she con- 
tinued: “I came home from the mater- 
nity hospital, and with my husband sat 
looking helplessly across the baby basket 
where lay the mysterious, the unnerving 
embodiment of all my previous theories 
and problems. The theories melted like 
air! Think of the bath alone, with an 
interested but ineffective young Polish 
servant girl to help. Oh, the poor 
nervous fingers unbuttoning tiny gar- 
ments, and oh, the utter agony of lifting 
the tiny, squirming, wailing creature into 
the water! In the midst of these heroic 
struggles Grandma arrived. And 
Grandma bathed the baby—I must say 
that! 

“Well, at night my husband came 
home, and by that time I was ready to fly 
into his arms in tears. Grandma's ideals 
—I declare they were no different from 
those of any mother in the tenement! 
She simply refused to make use of the 
fire escape for the baby, though | ex- 
plained how an umbrella could be used 
to shelter him from the wind. It was 
cruelty to keep a month-old baby out-of- 
doors! And when I told her about a 
physician’s family I knew in Brooklyn, 
whose babies actually slept out-of- doors 
all winter and summer, Grandma just 
walked out of the room with the remark 
that I had once been a sensible girl, but 
she could see I was being ruined by my 
husband’s freakish friends! 

“As for discipline! When the baby 
cried, Grandma proceeded to quiet him 
by the most direct means, She didn't 
use whisky, but she used another nar- 
cotic, that of petting and _ rocking. 
Habits? What would a month-old baby 
do with habits? asked Grandma. And 
as the days went by, with much coddling 
and the display of bright objects before 
his eyes, she proceeded to *‘ hurry up his 
growth.’ 


“These ways are the traditional wis- 
dom of grandmas, you know. I have 
come to the conclusion they are charac- 
teristic of every race of grandmas on the 
globe, from the Sicilian grandma to the 
grandma from New England. But sci- 
ence says theyre wrong. We were 
faithful and bold, and we tried to give 
the first principles of baby raising to 
Grandma. We told her a baby was a 
vegetative organism, not a social being, or 
at least mainly that. We told her babies 
must not be mentally stimulated any 
more than they must be given coffee or 
tea. We explained that the baby’s brain 
attains almost its full adult growth in 
the first year, and that all the baby’s 
strength was needed simply for this 
rapid growing—especially all his nervous 
energy. Consequently the shielding of 
babies from all strain or excitement. 
Bright lights must be kept away from 
his eyes, sharp noises from his ears. He 
should be allowed free motion with his 
arms and legs—any amount of activity 
from within, But activity from without 
was a different thing, such activity as 
‘ jigging’ up and down, tossing in the 
air and wheeling in a go-cart without 
springs. These things are injurious to 
that precious brain growth which makes 
or unmakes the future child. 

‘Tll deliver you a graded maternity 
lesson if I don’t contain myself,” she 
continued, “ but anyway, Grandma was 
moderately impressed with some of this. 
Where we ‘ broke’ most violently was on 
the social life of the baby. We objected 
to ‘handling’ for a young baby, ard to 
‘tricks’ for an older baby—to stimula- 
tion of any sort, in other words—for we 
believed that stimulation to the baby 
means precocity in the older child and 
dullness in the man. Grandma said this 
was nonsense. Make speed, she said! 
There’s a long way to travel, and a baby 
must get started some time. What 
Grandma said, most mothers, at least 
among those I’ve known. carry out in 
practice. 

“On one point, we and Grandma 
agreed. Sometimes in the evenings the 
baby would give a real ‘ colicky’ cry, and 
then we would clear the way for 
Grandma. It was time for ‘ mothering’ 
at last! The doctor had _ prescribed 


‘ mothering’ for the colic cry, and con- 
tentedly Grandma would turn David 
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Junior over on her lap and indulge in 
mysterious croonings and pattings in a 
style as old as the world! 

“ You know, the doctors of today seri- 
ously claim that one cause of the abnor- 
mal death rate in baby institutions is the 
impossibility of this very ‘ mothering’ 
at the needed times, These institutions 
have mortality rates of from 60 per cent 
to 100 per cent, and when the babies from 
these institutions are ‘ boarded out,’ the 
conditions and the foster mothers being 
carefully chosen and supervised by the 
institutions, the death rate is cut in half. 
In a most strange and subtle way, babies 
respond to the personal atmosphere. 
Of course, this is not all. ‘ Boarding 
out’ is coming to be the rule in mary 
cities because by that system babies 
are isolated from contagion, which 
often runs like wildfire through baby 
wards.” 

To conclude her story: When in this 
first maternal experience the time came 
to close the apartment for the summer 
and go to the old family home in the 
Virginia mountains, the Little Mother’s 
trials began in earnest. She had pictured 
the shaded lawns as a paradise where 
her baby would sleep or roll in perfect 
quiet. But she found the homestead full 
of sisters and small nieces and nephews, 
who believed that a baby existed to 
amuse. Despite her commands and 
pleading, she could never return from a 
walk without surprising an enraptured 
group about the baby, undoing all the 
good effects of her careful training. At 
last she grew desperate, and one morning 
an order went off to New York and 
brought back, after a few days, a large, 
balloon silk tent. This tent was pitched 
on a hillside far from the house and its 
unruly inmates, and there the Little 
Mother and her youngling spent the re- 
mainder of the summer, with the tent 
flaps open to the winds and stars, the 
sunlight and noise of crickets, night and 
day. The baby had grown feverish, ir- 
regular in his appetite, more irregular in 
his sleep, and pale, under the rule of 
Grandma’s wisdom, said the Little 
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Mother. As an unregarded ward of 
Mother Nature, out in the quiet of long 
nights and days on the hillside, he settled 
to a normal baby life, grew fat and rosy, 
played with leaves and reached for but- 
terflies, and crooned and dreamed baby 
dreams for long nights and days. 

“ Does that sqund like an idyll?” asked 
the Little Mother. “ No, it is the sim- 
plest laboratory result in the science of 
baby hygiene. And remember, from the 
baby’s standpoint, those Virginia hills are 
not so vastly preferable to the fire escape 
or the roof gardens, if there were roof 
gardens, of this teeming city. 

“ Just one illustration more, of what 
the ‘ educated classes’ do not know. At 
the summer’s end I left the baby with my 
mother in the suburbs of Rochester, and 
went for three weeks of perfect freedom 
to the Adirondacks. In those three 
weeks they made the baby forget. his 
good use of the summer’s opportunities. 
It was all so innocent—they never have 
been able to understand. But they trun- 
died him around in a springless baby 
carriage over country roads. They took 
him on three overnight trips to friends, 
who so loved babies. They made of the 
patent heat-and-cold bottle a strange and 
wonderful use, for to avoid the trouble 
of heating the baby’s milk on the cars 
and in the homes of these friends, they 
had warmed the milk before starting and 
placed it in the bottle, there to ferment 
and turn to baby poison. So colic had 
ensued, and even a mild case of intes- 
tinal infection. But, they said, all babies 
had these troubles, and most babies came 
through alive and well! Alas, you know 
the mortality statistics of babies, and 
how many babies do not come through 
healthy or at all! 

“Well,” concluded the Little Mother, 
“now you know the true inner history 
of the maternity rooms idea.” And in 
parting she gave me the photographs ac- 
companying this article which she had 
taken to illustrate the “Gospel of the 
Square Deal for Every Baby,” which can 
be made a practical gospel in every home. 
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On with the Babies 


Who Are to Share in the $3,000 of Baby Endowments and Awards 


BRIGHT-EYED little laddie is 

the first entry for a share of the 

$3,000 in our great Baby Endow- 
ment, and he is as happy as he is bright, 
if we may judge from his portrait, which 
appears on Page 712. But he is not to 
walk off with $500 to $1,000 without a 
contest. No, indeed! Since his photo- 
graph reached the Editor’s desk dozens 
have come in, and now every mail brings 
more. 

There are a lot of fascinating little 
girls reaching out their hands for the 
other big prize of $500 to $1,000 for the 
best girl baby born during 1910. 

Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE offers 
$3,000 in endowments and awards for 
babies. Any infant born during 1910 in 
the United States or its dependencies, or 
elsewhere provided one parent is an 
American, is eligible to these endow- 
ments or development awards, as an- 
nounced in detail in the October Anni- 
versary Number of this magazine. The 
aim of the Inquiry is to get the records 
of thousands of babies, that doctors and 
anthropologists may secure important 
data for the study of infant life and 
progress. 

From the photographs submitted, a 
jury of experts, physicians who make a 
specialty of children in health and dis- 
ease—anthropologists, and others—will 
select about one hundred as candidates 
for the readers’ votes for two “ Good 
Housekeeping Babies,” a boy and a girl. 
These two will receive the special en- 
dowments, amounting to from $500 to 
$1,000 each. The growth and progress 
of these two babies will be watched from 
month to month through the magazine. 

In order that Baby may have a fair 
opportunity in the vote, see to it that the 
photograph submitted is clear and print- 
able. The very best pictures available 
should be secured. The jury to first pass 
upon the photographs and data is com- 
posed of Mrs Frederick Schoff, presi- 
dent of the National Mothers’ Congress ; 
Prof Arthur E. Chamberlain of Clark 
University, anthropologist; George EF. 


Dawson, Ph D, anthropologist; Dr 
Walter H, Chapin; Dr H. D. Davidson; 
and Dr Alexander C. Eastman. 

To those who haven't already read the 
full details, a circular containing full 
particulars of this great Inquiry will be 
sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
This will tell just how the Inquiry is to 
be conducted, its purpose and scope. A 
special fund of $1,200 has been provided 
for development awards, and every baby, 
aside from the two chosen for the en- 
dowments, will be eligible to compete for 
a share in this $1,200. There are no en- 
try fees, no dues. The affair is freely 
open to all. All that it is necessary to 
do is to send a good, clear photograph of 
the baby on the back of which the fol- 
lowing form should be filled out in full: 


Entry for Good Housekeeping Baby Endowment 


[All measurements were made 
this....day of....191..] 

Date of birth Sex 
Name of child 
Name of father 
Nationality of father 
Name of mother 
Nationality of mother 
Weight, nude, of child at birth 
Weight, nude, at date of this report 

Length of leg 
Girth of head 
Length of head 
Width of head 


Date of photo 


Age of father 


Age of mother 


Hight in inches 

Girth at navel in inches 

Girth at level of nipples 

Width at level of nipples 

Depth at level of nipples Prints of thumbs 

Color of hair (classify as light blond, dark blond, 
light brown, dark brown, black, sandy) 

Color of eyes (classify as light blue, dark blue, 
light gray, dark gray, light brown, dark brown) 

Address of parents 


Mothers are delighted with the Good 
Housekeeping Baby Record Book. It 
contains several pages for Baby’s Record 
Chart, in which may be entered a com- 
plete history of Baby’s condition and de- 
velopment through several years. Com- 


‘plete directions for measuring the baby 


and taking his statistics are given. The 
whole makes a most attractive pamphlet. 
It is bound in blue and of convenient size. 
The Baby Record Book will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents to cover 
postage and printing. 

Address the Baby Inquiry, Goop 
MAGAZINE, Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Fortunes from Advertisements 
By G. O. O. 


For those who neither dance nor play 
cards, a splendid way of passing an 
evening, and one that never fails to ap- 
peal to young people, especially, is in 
reading fortunes from advertisements. 
Those who object to cards may still 
have the privilege of knowing their for- 
tune, and with just exactly as much 
probability of its being true. 

The hostess selects pictures from the 
advertisements of magazines to repre- 
sent the fundamental emotions and sit- 
uations of human life. These pictures 
are cut out and pasted upon white cards 
of the same size. The cards must be cut 
and drawn in some manner thought out 
by the hostess. 

In choosing the fortune teller, be sure 
to select someone who is witty and orig- 
inal, so that the different combinations 
may suggest to her a variety of stories. 

Advertisements illustrating the fol- 
lowing emotions and situations can be 
found easily: 1, Pain; 2, Fidelity; 3, 
Shame; 4, Engagement; 5, Love of 
music; 6, Rivalry; 7, Dismay and anger; 
8, Domesticity ; 9, The stork arrives; 10, 
Pansies—for thoughts; 11, Conceit; 12, 
Time passes; 13, Frivolity; 14, Cupid; 
15, Danger; 16, Wisdom; 17, Riches; 
18, Energy—success; 19, Conversation ; 
20, Drive or runaway accident; 21, Op- 
portunity; 22, Light girl; 23, Adven- 
tures; 24, Victory; 25, Dark girl; 26, 
Travel; 27, Gossip; 28, Light man; 29, 
Kisses; 30, Home; 31, Present; 32, 
Dark young man. 

It is evident that the list might be 
made as large as one pleases. In reality, 
the more definite the details are, the 
more fun it is. I have suggested the 
meaning of each picture, but it is not 
necessary to follow these closely. For 
instance, suppose 17 came before 7, we 
would naturally infer that the person is 
about to lose something of value, which 
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will cause him a good deal of annoyance. 
Should these be followed by 3, we would 
conclude that this loss is due to neglect 
in some way and that the finger of scorn 
is being pointed at the loser. 

Should a silver spoon, a young lady 
and Cupid be near together, the spoon 
need not mean riches at all, but would 
at once be interpreted in its more vulgar 
sense. If we find 20 and 31 side by 
side, it would foretell a drive and a box 
of chocolates. Should 10, 21, 8 and 13 
follow, one would conclude that the 
young man in the case was trying to find 
an opportunity of asking her to assume 
the duties of the domestic life, and that 
she would be foolish not to accept. 

And so it might go on ad infinitum. 
There is no danger of monotony, as no 
two persons are likely to draw the same 
cards in the same relations. Should the 
fortune teller be at all acquainted with 
those present, she will be able to add 
zest to the occasion, with many local 
hints and witticisms. 


A Mysterious Poverty Party 
By M. D. 


An inventive “ways and means” 
committee, appointed to raise funds for 
a needy philanthropy, achieved their end 
by a new version of the familiar “ pov- 
erty party.” They had the neighbor- 
hood hall at their disposal, but practi- 
cally nothing else. 

Invitations were issued for a “ hard 
times” social, no explanation of the 
name being vouchsafed. Five popular 
girls of the neighborhood were taken 
into the plan, and sworn to observe se- 
crecy as to the nature of the fun to 
come. Four of these were detailed to 
act as policemen, while the fifth was to 
impersonate the judge. For “her 
honor,” they rented a powdered periwig 
from a theatrical costumer. 

Each policeman was furnished with a 


: 


soldierly looking cap with visor, a cape 
made from blue silesia, and a large tin 
badge reading “Hollywood Police 
Force.” They carried imitation billies 
of papier-maché. The badges were cut 
by a neighboring tinsmith. One of the 
committee members who happened to be 
clever at fancy lettering, put on the 
words with oil colors. 

The judge, on the evening of the 
frolic, sat at a desk on a raised platform. 
It was the duty of the four policemen 
to circulate around the room and to ar- 
rest all such visitors as were guilty of 
any extravagance in the matter of dress. 
As soon as an arrest had been made the 
culprit was brought before the judge. 
That dignitary, after verifying the of- 
fence, promptly imposed a fine, making 
the punishment fit the crime in every in- 
stance. 

The scale of fines was as follows: 
Diamonds in any form whatever, 10 
cents; silkwaist or shirt, 5 cents; entire 
silk dress, 10 cents; giddy cravat worn 
by the stronger sex, 2 cents; elaborate 
scarf pin, 2 cents; patent leather shoes 
or any luxurious footgear, 2 cents ; brace- 
lets, brooches and rings, 2 cents apiece; 
evening cloak, if elaborate, 3 cents; gen- 
tleman’s silk hat, 5 cents; lace of any 
kind, 3 cents; watch chain, 2 cents. 

The fines were laughingly paid, and 
when the numerous arrests were over, 
a comfortable little sum had been raised. 
Dancing and refreshments followed and 
rounded out the evening pleasantly. 


Matched Quartets 
By N, J.D 


For getting people acquainted at any 
kind of a party or social, prepare copies 
of a number of well-known popular 
songs—one verse and the chorus. Cut 
every song into four pieces, and give 
two pieces of each song to the women 
and two to the men. The chairman 
then announces that the four people 
having the same song are to gather in a 
group. After the groups have been 
made up the chairman introduces them 
to the company, and asks each quartet 
to sing their song. A vote is taken 
upon which is the best quartet. This 
“musical” gets people acquainted, 
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causes much merriment, contributes to 
the evening’s program and in many cases 
reveals unexpected singers. 


* Best Sellers” 
By K. C. M. 


Invitations to an evening’s entertain- 
ment at a private home requested each 
guest to come representing some char- 
acter in a book that had gained the dis- 
tinction of being a “best seller.” In 
order that there might not be duplicates, 
the hostess named the character which 
she wished each guest to represent, ask- 
ing him at the same time to keep it a 
secret. The invitations were issued at an 
early date, in order that the unread “ best 
sellers ’ might be looked into. The even- 
ing brought forth some clever representa- 
tions and some excellent impersonations 
of the characters in the books. 


An Animated Spelling Bee 
By M. D. 


A living spelling bee was originated 
by the pupils and teachers of a primary 
school. Each child represented a letter 
of the alphabet, and carried around a 
placard on which a large A or Z or L, 
as the case might be, was printed. When 
the word to be spelled was given out the 
various letters came forward and ranged 
themselves in the proper order, with 
placards held slightly forward in a 
straight row. Some mistakes were made, 
of course, but these added to the mirth 
of the occasion among the onlookers. 
School teachers who find difficulty in 
discovering anything out of the usual 
run of recitations and music should give 
this novel spelling bee a trial. 


A Sculpture Party 
By D. M. 


A hostess with bright ideas invited six 
young couples to an evening of sculpture, 
each invitation containing a request to 
“please bring a penknife.” When all 
the company had arrived each guest was 
given a small, square package containing 
something rather hard and heavy. On 
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the outside of the wrapper was written 
this attempt at rhyme: 


A block of pure white marble, from Paros in the 
gean Sea. 
To be used in sculpting the bust of some living 
celebrity. 


Each “ artist” was assigned an object 
to be cut from the marble, the assign- 
ments being different in every instance. 
Living celebrities, noted men or women 
of the past, famous statues and animals 
were among the models. 

Laughter was spontaneous when, on 
removing the wrappers, cakes of hard 
white soap were revealed. The guests 
then went in search of their penknives, 
and during the next half hour they cut 
from their “ Parian marble” the subject 
assigned. 

When the various statues were com- 
pleted they were exhibited with the 
names of the artists attached, and each 
craftsman voted for some work of art 
not his own. The prize, a dainty little 
Tanagra figurine imitation, was awarded 
for the “statue” receiving the most 
votes. Imported gingerbread figures 
were awarded as consolation gifts to 
those who failed. 


Tearing Out Mother Goose 
By M. C. K. 


Tearing out pictures calls for much 
more ingenuity than cutting them out, 
especially when you are designing the 
picture as you go along. At a party I 
went to, we were all given a slip of 
paper bearing the name of a Mother 
Goose rhyme, each person having a dif- 
ferent subject. We were also given a 
large sheet of white paper apiece, with 
instructions to tear out, in one piece, a 
picture that would be so good that any- 
one looking upon it could name at once 
the Mother Goose rhyme it represented. 
The results caused a great deal of 
amusement. This is not such an easy 
game as it sounds, and unsuspected ar- 
tists are often discovered. 


Slang 
By D.L. S. 


Slang is one of the most amusing 
games I ever played. The players may 


be young or old and of both sexes. They 
are given a pencil and paper and asked 
to write down all the slang words they 
can think of in five minutes. When the 
time limit is reached the hostess col- 
lects the papers, and reads the names 
and the list of slang words aloud. 

This is where the fun commences. 
Imagine a quiet little mouse of a woman 
having the following expressions to her 
credit: “Soak him,” “Chase yourself,” 
etc. Imag‘ne a dignified old gentleman 
writing the following: “ Put out his 
lamps,” ‘“‘ Me for the dreamy eyes,” etc. 
The lawyer seemed to be right at home, 
and at the end of the five minutes had a 
list of thirty. But the prize unexpect- 
edly went to a little lady who could only 
think of one word of slang. In present- 
ing it, the hostess said, “ You have used 
the best English, and the least slang.” 
The lawyer, whose list of slang was the 
longest, received a booby prize. 


Rainy-Day Games 
By M. G. 


A paper and pencil can be secured at 
almost any time, and the following 
games require nothing else, except two 
or more players with a fair amount of 
brains. Many a spare hour or evening 
will be full of fun while playing them 
and a little practice will sharpen the wits 
considerably. 


I--The Poetry Game 


The “ poetry” game has many varia- 
tions. One is for each person to write 
down several words, which apparently 
have no connection whatever. The pa- 
pers are then folded and exchanged, and 
each one must write a verse of several 
lines, using all the words on the paper. 
Sometimes the entire company is given 
the same set of words, and when the re- 
sults are read aloud it is amusing to see 
how the different people have used them. 

Here is a verse made with the random 
words cat, marble, back: 

The cat came down the marble stair, 

great bow tied in her smooth back hair. 

The day the cat came back, I know, 

I lost a marble in the snow. 

Another variation of the poetry game 
is to write the last words of the lines of 
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a stanza, making them rhyme correctly. 
Exchange papers and fill out the lines 
with original poetry, making meter and 
grammar correct. The words may be 
taken from any poem, or may be ar- 
ranged on the spur of the moment, but 
the finished verse must be original. 

The final words, way, gay, long, green, 
preen, song, were given in one case, with 
this result: 

A maple grew beside the way, 
Along there came a lady gay 
With train so long. 
Her dress was shining gold and green 


Like any peacock doth she preen, 
And sing a song. 


II--Parod ies 


Parodies are as much fun, but harder 
work. A well-known piece of poetry is 
chosen, “ The Old Oaken Bucket” for 
example. Each person must write a 
poem, using the meter and general form 
of the one selected, so that the original 
one may be at once recognized; but the 
idea must be entirely different. One 
written at an entertainment not long ago 
was taken from “ In the Gloaming.” and 
was a most ridiculous courtship be- 
tween two frogs in a pond. Another 
parody upon the same verses was the 
story of a boy who lost his necktie. 
Rhyming is easy for most people. espe- 
cially for children, and a poem worthy 
of being published in a magazine is not 
looked for, so all of these efforts cause 
great fun. 


III--Three-Minute Spelling 


The spelling game requires quick wits 
and a fair knowledge of spelling. 
Choose a long word with a number of 
vowels—*“ simultaneously ” and “ cir- 
cumstance,” are both good. Three min- 
utes are allowed for each letter, and in 
that time, as many words as possible be- 
ginning with the first letter and formed 
only of letters in the word, must be 
written down. The next letter is then 
taken, and so on until all have been used. 
Incorrect spelling, or the use of a letter 
not in the word chosen, count against 
the player, while a word not possessed 
by any other player counts for her. The 
papers are signed and exchanged, after 
each letter has been given the three 
minutes allowed for it, and the lists are 
read aloud in turn. The others check 
off all words read that are found on 


their list, all additional words being 
counted for the owner of the paper 
afterward. 


IV—Initials 


Write a number of questions on slips 
of paper, asking what the person to 
answer is wearing, his favorite author, 
flower, poet, food, occupation, town, etc. 
Each player takes a paper, writes his or 
her initials at the top of the page, and 
proceeds to answer all the questions, 
using only such words as begin with his 
initials. “Thus P. F. B. would answer 
that his favorite poet was Poor, Foolish 
Burns; his favorite occupation, Playing 
Foot Ball; his favorite food, Pretty 
Fresh Bananas. If the player possesses 
only two initials, so much the easier for 
him, but alas for the poor fellow who 
has four! 


A Bachelor's Reverie 
By B. 


A progressive college girl, who was 
teaching in a village academy, wished to 
raise money for a playground. She 
gave a series of entertainments that were 
easily prepared. The first was a bur- 
lesque on Reveries of a Bachelor, and 
was very successful. When the curtain 
arose a young man, dressed in shabby 
clothes, was seated at a table in a very 
disorderly room, which contained a wash 
tub, ironing board and broom. He erose. 
walked disconsolately about the room 
and finally showed that he was overcome 
with an idea. He found a piece of card- 
board upon which he printed ‘* Wanted, 
a wife,” and hung it outside his door. 
Then he seated himself and waited until 
the first applicant made her appearance. 

This girl was a pretty summer girl. 
dressed in fluffy clothes. She showed 
her disapproval of the wash tub, ironing 
board and broom, to which she was led, 
and finally glided disdainfully away. 

The door then opened to admit an 
athletic college girl, who went vigorously 
to work washing and ironing, and ended 
by sweeping the young man nearly out 
of the room. He promptly made her 
understand that she would never do for 
a wife, and she flounced out. nearly run- 
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ning into a widow, who came in leading 
a little child. 

The widow did the work well, but 
stopped every now and then to weep. 
This did not please the wife seeker, and 
when the child had handled everything 
in the room, he promptly turned them 
out. 

A dreamy schoolgirl, dressed in cap 
and gown and reading a book, was the 
next candidate; but after she had 
dropped the washboard and become so 
interested in her reading that she forgot 
to sweep and dust, she was dismissed. 

Finally the door opened to admit a 
damsel, neatly dressed, her face and hat 
covered with veils. She washed, ironed, 
swept and dusted perfectly, and the 
young man became consumed with ad- 
miration. He dropped upon his knees, 
and taking her hand, besought her to 
marry him. She accepted, and he de- 
sired to see her face. She took off her 
veils and disclosed that she was beau- 
tiful and attractive as well as capable, 
and the curtain fell with the man almost 
overcome with joy. 

The success of the whole entertain- 
ment lies in choosing good actors, as 
everything is done in pantomime. The 
person taking the part of the young man 
must be exceptionally good, as he has to 
remain upon the stage throughout the 
entire act. The idea allows of many 
variations, which will occur to anyone 
who tries to carry it out. 


Making Animals 
By M. C. 


Coarse white cloth, cut into pieces 
about six inches square, and needles 
threaded with stout black thread are all 
the preparations necessary for “ making 
animals.” It often happens that a 
hostess plans to entertain her guests, by 
having them take part in a number of 
different “ stunts,” and this game is just 
the thing to form one of such a series. 
Each person is given a square of the 
white cloth and a needle and thread. At 
the top of each square is written the 
name of an animal—either wild or do- 
mestic. The animals are to be repre- 
sented on the cloth in sewing, in the 
most lifelike and artistic manner possi- 
ble. The black thread shows up to best 


advantage against the white cloth, and 
fancy or plain stitches may be employed, 
according to the ability of the seam- 
stress. Of course, this game is much 
more hilarious when men take part in it 
as well as women and children. A vote 
is taken afterward as to which guest 
has most successfully portrayed the ani- 
mal assigned to him, 


The Memory Box 
By M. D. 


A stunt for an amateur vaudeville en- 
tertainment is a box containing a num- 
ber of various objects, each of which 
suggests to the person opening the box 
a funny anecdote or joke—all, of course, 
previously rehearsed. The part requires 
a good versatile talker, and in the hands 
of such a person is most enjoyable. 

The story teller appears on the stage, 
and begs the pardon of the audience for 
having neglected to work up his portion 
of the program, with such evident dis- 
tress and such an air of sincerity that 
some will even be convinced of his em- 
barrassment. 

Just then, appear two men dressed as 
porters, who drop a heavy box or trunk 
upon the stage, loudly demanding an 
outrageous fee. After getting rid of the 
porters the speaker, much amazed, reads 
aloud the label, and discovers that the 
box comes from his old home, and con- 
tains various objects left to him by his 
old aunt, Sarah Jackson, recently de- 
ceased. 

He opens the chest with many excla- 
mations of surprise and draws forth, one 
by one, the different little objects, ‘each 
of which reminds him of an excellent 
story. The objects that best lend them- 
selves to this entertainment are the 
homely, familiar things that one asso- 
ciates with country life. If some of the 
articles bear written labels, such as 
“Your first tooth,” the exhibition be- 
comes even more effective. 

If this feature is carefully worked up 
in advance, and good anecdotes are in- 
corporated, the audience will heave a 
sigh of regret when the last object has 
been shown and the last story told. Each 
object should be wrapped in successive 
layers of paper, to add to the excitement 
of seeing what will develop. 


A Santa Claus Camera 


By Euphemia S. Jewell 


HE idea came to me from a re- 

mark dropped by my “ sweeping 

woman” as she was arranging 
some photographs of my babies upon my 
mantel. 

“T never had my baby’s picture took— 
seems’s if I can’t get no money ahead 
fur such things. He’s an awful pretty 
little feller, too, but I’m afraid he’ll be 
growed up an’ homely, before I’m able 
to do any more’n just keep him in bread 
an’ shoes!” 

This set me to thinking. Here was 
a tragic situation; at least to me it 
would be a horrible tragedy if I had no 
way of preserving the dear smiles and 
cunning attitudes of my little ones to 
dream over in the future. I must do 
something for this poor mother, whose 
baby was as beautiful and dear to her 
as mine were to me. 

Then I thought of my camera, and 
how faithfully it had served us during 
the five years since we took our first 
baby’s first “colic smile.” My camera 
should do some secret service as Santa 
Claus’s assistant. 

I learned that my Mrs Malloy’s baby 
was cared for by its aged grandmother 
while its mother was away at work, and, 
as it was a good “ picture” day, I went 
directly after my lunch to her little 
home, carrying my camera and a new 
roll of films. 

The baby was a “ pretty little feller.” 
I found him in his high chair, having 
his bowl of bread and milk. His kitty, 
watching him eagerly from a chair close 
by, added a charming touch of nature 
to the baby’s first picture. 

Then grandma took him on her lap 
and amused him with a toy while I 
“snapped” them both, though she did 
not realize that she was “ sitting for a 
picture,” and her expression of grand- 
motherly joy was well worth depicting. 
Then we let the little man play about for 


awhile, and I caught him in several win- 
some poses. 

Of course I had to let grandma into 
the secret, and her delight in the antici- 
pation of the pleasant surprise awaiting 
her daughter fully repaid me for my 
effort. 

I learned through conversation wit 
the dear old lady of her “baby sor 
Jimmy,” who had entered the service of 
Uncle Sam, and who could not see his 
mother again for the next two years 
By apparently casual questioning, I se 
cured his address that I might cheer his 
Christmas by a glimpse of his mother’: 
face. 

This was only the beginning of my 
camera’s Christmas fun. A dozen or 
more opportunities presented themselves 

There were the two little childrer 
whose father had gone West in quest 
of health, and whose mother had beer 
obliged to attend him in lieu of mean: 
to hire a nurse. The children were stay 
ing for the winter with an aunt whose 
income was too limited to permit the 
luxury of photographs. Pictures of his 
jolly, robust little ones would, I was 
sure, go far toward keeping up the cour 
age of the father, stricken as he was 
with the disease that needs sunlight rays 
for the heart as well as for the body 
to effect a cure. 

Then there was “ Billy,” our small 
paper boy, whose father had been killed 
in a factory accident. His pennies had 
to go for the support of his family, and 
he made a mighty fine picture of Amer- 
ican pluck and manliness, over which 
his mother shed many a tear of happy 
pride. 

I could tell of the many other oppor- 
tunities of which my camera took ad- 
vantage, but these may suffice as a sug- 
gestion to someone who wants to try a 
most enjoyable way of imparting Christ- 
mas cheer to others, 
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[These columns are open to our national ‘‘ family”’ for discussion. Come in and make yourself at 
home! The Editor} 


Hysterical Giving 


Mr Eprror—After Christmas comes 
the annual deluge of magazine articles, 
decrying the custom of giving presents. 
Last year an unusually hysterical pro- 
test appeared in one of our sanest peri- 
odicals. The writer had just received 
her eighteenth penwiper, and was in de- 
spair, not so much because she disliked 
the penwipers as because she felt it in- 
cumbent on her to pass them on as gifts 
to eighteen friends. This, she said, in- 
volved an intricate system of bookkeep- 
ing, lest, I suppose, she send some of 
the penwipers back, by mistake, to the 
original givers. 

Moreover, these eighteen unwelcome 
gifts necessitated the purchasing of 
eighteen pocket handkerchiefs, to be sent 
back to the donors of the penwipers. 
The writer gives you the impression—in- 
deed, I think she says so plainly—that she 
has never really enjoyed the giving or the 
receiving of a single gift. It is difficult 
to imagine why anyone should volun- 
tarily expose such poverty of feeling. 

For myself, although I am approach- 
ing middle age, I am glad to say that I 
look forward all the year to my birthday, 
and I love Christmas as a child does. 

Is it really true that the majority of 
persons spoil the lovely custom of giv- 
ing gifts by allowing it to become a bur- 
den? Don’t people ever get presents 
they want? I am sure I do. It is the 
exception when anything comes to me 
that I can’t use. In any case, I trust I 
shall never get to the point where I can’t 
value the thought and the intention, even 
if the gift itself isn’t anything wonderful. 
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The writer of the article, in her pen- 
wiper-pocket-handkerchief deal, assumes 
that all presents must be paid for by a 
return gift of equal money value. Could 
anything be more vulgar? 

‘Owe no man anything but to love 
one another.” 

I have some rich friends who send me 
occasionally expensive presents. When I 
can, I send them something. It never 
would occur to me to attempt to dupli- 
cate the money value of their gifts. The 
dear man who, every year, brings me on 
my birthday something in a white satin 
jeweler’s box is quite likely to get from 
me, on his birthday, a box of fudge or 
some popcorn balls. I know he enjoys 
buying me the bracelets and the beads, 
and I am sure I love to have them. It 
would only distress him to receive an ex- 
pensive present from me. 

When I come into my fortune I shall 
certainly not send that struggling young 
school teacher friend a booklet on the 
higher life. No, indeed! I shall go to 
an exclusive jeweler’s and buy her a 
lovely, foolish jewel; or perhaps I shall 
get a set of soft, expensive furs, or some 
cobwebby embroidered lingerie; or have 
an order at a fashionable dressmaker’s 
for a love of a dinner gown. 

I once spent Christmas in the home of 
a wealthy woman—wealthy, but not 
spoiled. I shall never forget seeing her 
open her presents Christmas morning. 
Someone had sent her a big sack of pine 
cones, and someone else a package of 
driftwood—the kind soaked full of salt, 
which burns blue and green and violet in 
the fireplace. The joy of that family in 
piling the cones and the driftwood onto 
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THE FAMILY 


the big open fire was a revelation to me. 
They were overwhelmed with gratitude 
at the thought of the trouble their friends 
had taken in procuring their gifts. 

Of course it takes imagination to give 
presents successfully. It would be a mis- 
take to send pine cones to the friend who 
is still wanting the style of things that 
come from a department store. 

The main thing is to enjoy the giving, 
and not to allow the views of vulgar or 
satiated persons to spoil our pleasure in 
the beautiful Christmas season. 

Ellen Lane Talbot. 


Christmas Gift Reform 


Mr Ep1tor—I wonder if Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING will have the courage to make 
a stand for a Christmas present reform: 
“No presents to be given except to home 
folks.” I have taken the bit in my teeth 
this year and have declared I will not 
scrimp for months before and after 
Christmas for the sake of filling my 
usual list of gifts. 

I have prepared a Christmas letter 
which shall be mailed to my friends and 
acquaintances, and for once I shall have 
both time and a little more money to give 
a little more cheer to those who won’t 
have any Christmas. I am telling my 
friends not to expect anything from me, 
and have requested them not to em- 
barrass me by generously burdening me 
with “things” as usual. I know per- 
fectly well, however, on Christmas day I 
shall have to grind my teeth and suffer 
impotent “ feelings ” because of the sense 
of obligation. But I'll have to muster 
my forefather grit and stick it out. My 
list of gifts has grown to such propor- 
tions that I can neither afford the time 
nor the money required to return to those 
good people who remember me year after 
year the presents they deserve and that 
I would like to give them but cannot. 

Will a few cheery words and a great 
heart full of true Christmas good will, 
take the place of a “ boughten gift”? 
What does Goop HousEKEEPING think 
about it? Ella S. P. Lipsett. 

t= “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive.” No hard-and-fast rule 
can be made. Sincerity must govern. 
Overgrown Christmas lists are wit- 
nesses to lack of moral courage, if not 
of sincerity. Where the impulse to give 
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is strong, and the means available, 
whether the gift is to go outside the fam- 
ily or not, why should not the bestowal 
take place? This magazine has consid- 
ered this question almost every year for 
the past ten years. Read what a group 
of men say in this issue concerning 
“ Gifts Which Embarrass,” and Christ- 
mas giving generally. The Editor. 


Christmas Shopping 


Mr Epiror—Just before last Christ- 
mas, a great deal was said in the maga- 
zines and newspapers about early shop- 
ping, which was to relieve the clerks, 
cashiers and all help in the large stores. 

My stand is that the matter is being 
taken up at the wrong end, and that no 
material alleviation can come to the 
overworked employee through the shop- 
per. 

Everyone outside the city knows that, 
as Christmas draws nearer, each day 
brings greater bargains and more at- 
tractions in the city store windows. It 
is customary for the well-to-do coun- 
try people to go to the city for a day or 
two, for their Christmas shopping. Nat- 
urally, they wish to get all they can for 
their money, and experience has taught 
them that they can save several dollars 
by waiting till the last day or two before 
Christmas. 

It is very trying to do your shopping 
two weeks before Christmas in order to 
save the poor clerks, and then have your 
neighbor go up two days before Christ- 
mas and duplicate your purchases at a 
saving of five doliars!’ Such experi- 
ences, in our town, have taken much of 
the enthusiasm out of would-be philan- 
thropists. 

If we contemplate taking the children 
to the city to see the sights, our urban 
relatives write, “ Don’t come until just 
before Christmas, because the illumina- 
tions and window displays are finest 
then.” 

We can all remember when it was 
proposed to close the stores on all even- 
ings but Saturday. What a cry was 
raised! “ The poor working people could 
not buy anything. Merchants would 
soon see that wouldn’t do!” But it did 
do. And, by the same token, if these 
avaricious merchants would take the 
stand that no store should be open after 
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six-thirty o'clock the week before 
Christmas—supposing they could be 
brought to trust each other to that ex- 
tent—they would find that the accom- 
modating public would buy just as much 
and be just as well satisfied. 

Let us not waste our strength picking 
feebly at a little knot which is inside a 
big knot, and which can do little good if 
untied. Let us rather turn our attention 
to untying the big knot, and we will 
find, if we succeed, that the little knot 
is but a slip knot, which will come out 
of itself when the big knot is straight- 
ened, 

Yours, for fair play, 

Mary Tower Taylor. 


A Shopping List 


Mr Eprror—I used to dread the 
Christmas season because of the extra 
work of preparing many gifts at once, 
and the worry of deciding what each 
should be. Not until the late fall days 
compelled me to wake up from my sel- 
fish shirking, and count the weeks, 
would I give it much serious thought. 

During holiday week, I now make out 
my list for the coming year. The fam- 
ily gifts, scattered about, suggest many 
helpful ideas, and I am also aided by 
the true “ Christmas spirit,” which we 
all feel during that week more than at 
any other time. 

This list I subdivide according to its 
size, and make the buying or making of 
a portion of it each month as important 
as any other item of my work. I leave 
the most tedious hand work for the idle 
summer hours. 

When shopping. and tempted by a 
“bargain sale.” I know just what I 
want, and no longer buy useless things 
as possible gifts, “because they are 
cheap now and may do later on for 
somebody.” December Ist finds my 
preparations completed. I am no longer 
a prey to the advanced prices during 
that month, nor worn out fighting my 
way through crowded cars and stores. 

And I am happier, too, because I know 
I have not aided in overworking those 
who labor to serve us. and who have 
great cause to dread Christ’s birthday 
each year. May the time be near when 
more people will realize the suffering 


paper, not on the bread. 


that is caused by late Christmas shop- 
pers! Helen B. Tobelman. 


What They Saw 


Mr Eprror—A boy sweeping an un- 
sprinkled city sidewalk early in the morn- 
ing, a baker’s wagon piled high with un- 
covered loaves standing at the curb, the 
center of a dust storm. Here you have 
my reasons for preferring the poorest 
homemade bread to the best baker’s 
product delivered in the ordinary baker’s 
team. 

Coming down to business one morning 
I watched an iceman cutting up and leav- 
ing on the sidewalk in front of each busi- 
ness block the day’s supply of ice for the 
drinking water in the various offices. 
Presently along came an _ unspeakably 
dirty urchin, putting his bare foot on one 
of these cubes of ice. Most of this ice is 
handled by irresponsible office boys. One 
does not like to think of the number of 
dirty feet which may have touched the 
ice going into the drinking water, to say 
nothing of other sources of contamina- 
tion, 


Mr Epiror—It seems to me that the 
people who are working so hard to sup- 
press tuberculosis should force manu- 
facturers of mouth toys, such as horns, 
etc, to put up those toys in sealed, oiled- 
paper bags, and that no merchant should 
be allowed to sell these with unbroken 
seals. Through the holidays I have 
stood by and watched people, varying in 
degrees of cleanliness from the daintiest 
to the filthiest, pick up the same horn 
or bugle and blow it. I would not dream 
of purchasing such a toy for my chil- 
dren. When one has been given them, 
I wash the mouth part thoroughly, and 
when they have company, hide the toy, 
that no other mouth may touch it. Mrs 
C, E. Fairbanks. 


Mr Epiror—Our baker never touches 
the bread with his hands, where his cus- 
tomers can see, at least. He has a pile 
of papers the proper size, and with one 
in his hand picks up a loaf and gives it to 
you, so your hands don’t touch the loaf 
either. Another large bakery in the city 
sells only ten-cent loaves, each wrapped 
in waxed paper, and the stamp is on the 
A. K. D. 
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Aids to a Sounder Life 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


T HE purpose of these book notes 
from month to month is to bring 
to the attention of the reader, not 
merely the technical treatises which deal 
with the pathology of soul and body, but 
also those more general books of interest 
to every type of devout person which 
make toward health and-happiness and 
higher living in the largest sense. 

And therefore I begin this month’s 
budget of reviews with a reference to 
Seeberg’s Revelation and Inspiration. 
Like the three books which follow, it 
appears in Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought. In 135 pages Professor See- 
berg of the University of Berlin tells us 
what the difference is between inspiration 
and revelation in the light of modern 
scholarship. The old theory of inspira- 
tion he abandons, but he still holds that 
the Bible is of heavenly =“. One 
thing this little book makes clear—that 
revelation has become effective only be- 
cause of its continuous transformation 
through inspiration into clear human 
thoughts and words. Revelation and 
Inspiration is a book for the layman as 
well as for the clergyman, and its wide 
reading will enhance that mutual under- 
standing on which true Christian work 
invariably depends. 

Much of Toistoy’s teaching has the 
marks of eccentricity upon it. But his 
latest book, The Teaching of Jesus, is a 
notable exception. It is the outgrowth 
of a practical experience. A year or 
two ago Tolstoy tried to put into his 
own words those parts of the four Gos- 
pels which seemed to him most suitable 
to children, and since “ Men are only 
boys grown tall,” much in his latest book 
will prove as helpful to the adult as the 
child. Some of his renditions are too 
naive, and some of his translations of 
the words of Jesus are scarcely equal to 
the translations made for the twentieth- 
century New Testament, But the little 
book as a whole shows Tolstoy at his 
best, and deserves a larger group of child 
readers than the little class of Russian 
village children for whom the transla- 
tions were prepared. 


I am not forgetting that many of 
my readers may not be _ technically 
Christian, though interested in things of 
the spirit, and therefore I make haste to 
advise them to read the latest book by 
Dr Paul Dubois entitled Nervous States 
In his first book to attract attention on 
this side of the ocean, The Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders, he 
frankly avowed himself a materialist 
Perhaps his books have therefore all the 
more importance; for if by suggestion 
exhortation and education unmixed with 
spiritual counsel such remarkable results 
as he describes in his books can be ob- 
tained, those who can add the help of 
the spirit to the many aids he offers will 
be fortunate indeed. 

In this new book he describes neuras 
thenia as an old disease with a new name 
He thinks, however, that it is high time 
that the lay mind as well as medical 
were substituting for the general term 
neurasthenia the more inclusive word 
“ psychoneuroses,” and dividing it into 
the five classes : neurasthenia, psychasthe- 
nia, hysteria, hypochondria and melan 
cholia. Neurasthenia, he thinks, might 
well be called chronic accumulated 
fatigue, from which all busy people suf 
fer now and then, and which is often ac 
centuated by the other ailments he de- 
scribes. Assuming that the sufferer f-om 
any of the psychoneuroses will live an 
ordered life sustained by proper nour- 
ishment, Dr Dubois insists in this book 
as in his other books that the true cure is 
mental and moral re-education, in which 
the patient steadily co-operates by auto 
suggestion, and to those who think to rid 
themselves of all responsibility by the 
diagnosis of insanity this courageous 
book will bring discouragement. Every- 
body interested in the mental cure of 
nervous troubles ought to have this book, 
and many others can learn from its pages 
how to avoid all the psychoneuroses to 
which the sanguine and the overworked 
are liable. 

About no subject is there more mis- 
apprehension, even among educated peo- 
ple, than concerning hypnotism. G. P. 
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Putnam’s Sons have just published for 
an eminent London physician of long 
and varied experience, Dr Bernard Hol- 
lander, Hypnotism and Suggestion, which 
ought to be in every doctor's library and 
many a layman’s. It shows the practical 
value of profound suggestion in ordinary 
medical practice. It will embolden many 
a doctor to make use of this new agency 
in certain nervous ills which medicine 
cannot alleviate. More of an optimist 
than Kraepelin, Dr Hollander has found 
hypnotism of service in milder forms of 
insanity, and used as he suggests it may 
raise the low percentage, ten to fifteen 
per cent, of cures in epilepsy somewhat 
higher. The book is easily the most im- 
portant popular treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared. 

The Pilgrim Press of Boston fre- 
quently issues some uplifting booklet to 
keep well people well. John Edgar 
Park’s The Keen Joy of Living is the 
latest and one of the best. In swift suc- 
cession he pictures in this book life as an 
art, a game, a jest, and a fairy-tale, and 
one comes from its perusal with the con- 
viction that life is worth the while. He 
keeps his secret till the last, when, in a 
voice so intimate and true and tender 
that you can all but hear it breathing 
from the printed page, he whispers: 
* Hush! for you there can be no despair. 
There’s amends. “Tis a secret. Hope 
and pray.” 

There is a clergyman down in Georgia 
who has thought deeply and lived richly, 
and now and then he puts his reflections 
into print. He has a little tract on The 
Secret of Peace through Praver, and an- 
other on The Healing Christ. And now 
comes one on Vision through Disappoint- 
ment. <All are well worth reading. This 
latest one strikes a new note. One finds 
clearly stated in it the moral value of dis- 
appointment. One ceases to think of 
disappointment as a hardship and looks 
for the vision in it of that higher life 
which one could never have without some 
disappointment. If I am not mistaken 
many a reader ot this magazine will be 
grateful in the coming months to Mr 
Bunting for the vision they have at last 
found through some disappointment. 

Who A. H. W. is I do not know. 
But I do know that in He Restoreth My 
Soul he has written a book of more than 


ordinary value. His purpose is to dis- 
cuss the journey of the soul in all of its 
experiences through life. He under- 
stands the true relationship of soul and 
mind and body. He attacks many of the 
tendencies of our contemporary life. He 
believes in the God of Christianity, and 
in His power to help man to correct the 
evils of the time. He believes that right- 
mindedness brings wholesomeness of 
life, and he speaks the truth with bold- 
ness in a clear and pleasing style which 
is aglow at times with warmth and feel- 
ing. 
The number steadily increases of those 
who wish definiteness of belief. The 
Bishop of Fond du Lac is now in the 
eventide of life, and in A Journey God- 
ward he describes his life experience. It 
is the story of one to whom the maximum 
and not the minimum of Christian faith 
has always made appeal, and whose 
systematic and successful life lived in 
the spirit gives him the right to pray, with 
the late Bishop Huntington: 
“Far on, from hill to hill, my road runs, 

O my friendliest Friend. 

Less free my plodding feet, less sure my step, 
Less keen my sight, 
Yet in the fading West keep for me to the 
Thy morning pledge— At evening time it 
shall be light.’ ” 

A Journey Godward may seem to lift 
too high a standard for the ordinary soul 
to reach. But the exceptional soul at any 
rate will be encouraged, and the rest of 
us must feel somewhat ashamed as when 
we lay down this rare book we recall the 
words of him who said: “Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” 

The following books can be secured of 
our Book Department at the prices given: 


REVELATION AND INSPIRATION, by Dr 
Reinhold Seeberg; Harper & Brothers, 75 
cents. 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS, by Leo Tolstoy ; 
Harper & Brothers, 75 cents. 

NERVOUS STATES, by Dr Paul Dubois; Funk 
& Wagnalls, 75 cents. 

HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION, by Dr 
Bernard Hollander; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

VISION THROUGH DISAPPOINTMENT, by 
Rev John S. Bunting; Macon, Georgia, 15 
cents. 

THE KEEN JOY OF LIVING, by John Edgar 
Park; The Pilgrim Press, 35 cents. 

HE RESTORETH MY SOUL, by A. H. W.; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A JOURNEY GODWARD, by Rt Rev C. C. 
ano The Young Churchman Company, 
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Out of Cold Storage 


A young man, who had not been mar- 
ried long, remarked at the dinner table 
the other day: 

“My dear, I wish you could make 
bread such as Mother used to make.” 

The bride smiled, and answered in a 
voice that did not tremble: 

“Well, dear, [ wish you could make 
the dough that Father used to make.” 


There was long ago in London a lady 
renowned for the beauty of her figure 
and for her amiable willingness to let it 
be seen. At a ball one night occurred 
this dialog between two men: 

“Have you seen Mrs A’s gown?” 

“No, but I have seen Mrs A.” 


A Kansas child who had been absent 
from school brought back the following 
excuse when she returned: “ Dear 
Teacher: Please excuse Jennie. She 
was sick and had to stay at home to do 
the washing and ironing.” 


“In Baltimore,” says Senator Depew, 
“T made the acquaintance of a beautiful 
little girl with yellow hair. This little 
girl and I talked of a number of things. 
We deplored many of the evils of mod- 
ern life. Then, for a time, the little girl 
was silent, lost in thought. Finally she 
sighed and said, ‘ Why can’t the toy shop 
man call for orders every morning, the 
same as the butcher and grocer do?” 


“Tn Banbury, England,” says an 
American. “I dined with an English 
farmer. We had ham for dinner—a 


most delicious ham, baked. The farm- 
er’s son soon finished his portion, and 


passed his plate again. ‘ More ’am, fa- 
ther,’ he said. The farmer frowned. 
‘Don’t say ’am, son; say ’am.’ ‘I did 
say ’am,’ the lad protested, in an injured 
tone. ‘ You said ’am!’ cried the father 
fiercely. ‘’Am’s what it should be. 
"Am, not ’am.’ In the midst of the con- 
troversy the farmer’s wife turned to me, 


with a little deprecatory smile. ‘ They 
both think they’re saying ’am,’ she said.” 


“Waiter, ask the orchestra to play 
something different.” 

“ Any particular selection, sir?” 

“Something slower. I can’t chew my 
food properly in waltz time.” 


George—Do you think that I’m good 
enough for you, darling? 

Darling—No, George; but you’re too 
good for any other girl. 


“ Rufus, you old loafer, do you think 
it’s right to leave your wife at the wash- 
tub while you pass your time fishing?” 

“Yassah, jedge; it’s all right. Mah 
wife don’ need any watching. She'll 
sholy wuk jes’ as hard as if I was dah.” 


When to Go Home 


When tired out go home. When you 
want consolation go home. When you 
want to show others that you have re- 
formed go home and let your family 
get acquainted with the fact. When you 
want to show yourself at your best go 
home and do the act there. When you 
feel like being extra liberal go home and 
practice on your wife and children first. 
When you want to shine with unusual 
brilliancy go home and light up the 
whole household. 
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A Woman's Desk 


By Mary Wyman 


ORRESPONDENCE, both in its 
business and its social aspects, is 
not the art that it might be, espe- 

cially among women, and this may be 
due, in fact must be due, to some extent, 
to the condition of a woman’s desk. 

For, if this be a place strewn with 
unsorted letters; if its pencils are never 
sharpened and its pens are dulled with 
rust; if the ink well continually needs 
filling; if blotters are scarce; if one is 
never certain of the supply of note paper ; 
if stamps are the exception rather than 
the rule; if the whole desk bears the ap- 
pearance of frequent rummaging in the 
search of missing articles, then what in- 
centive is there to sit down and write? 

But think of the possibilities of a 
woman’s writing desk orderly and well 
equipped! A desk can be imagined so 
pleasing in contents and arrangement 
that it would invite correspondence. 

Three sizes of stationery should stock 
this well-equipped desk—a small size for 
notes, invitations, regrets ; a medium size 
for regular, everyday correspondence ; 
and a larger size that is often used for 
the long home letters, and sometimes for 
business correspondence. 

The colors of letter paper for social 
uses are governed by styles. Delicately 
tinted papers appear from time to time 
and then disappear. White stationery 
alone is always in good taste and always 
in style. A fabric paper in gray, or pale 
tints that are almost white, is fashionable 
just now, for both business and social 
use. 

The shape of stationery is governed 
also by styles. The tendency at present 
is toward square sheets and oblong en- 
velopes, which have the advantage of 
greater space for writing the address. 
The latest fad in imported stationery 
is a sheet only about four inches wide, 
and long enough to be folded two or 
three times to fit its envelope. 

Whether the monogram, address or 
crest shall be used on stationery are 
matters of individual preference. They 
are perfectly correct if they are desired, 
although monogram or crested paper 
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should not be used when writing to a 
tradesman. The place for these marks 
may be the first page, sometimes the 
fourth. The address appears usually on 
the first page, about three-quarters of ar 
inch from the top and in the center or 
in the right-hand corner. 

The use of the crest and motto or 
stationery is a masculine privilege. The 
wife may correctly use her husband’s 
coat of arms. Upon the unmarried 
woman’s letter paper, the family coat of 
arms may be used only in the shape of 
a “lozenger”’—that is, the outline of 
the coat of arms is inclosed in a dia- 
mond or oval-shaped disk. 

In country homes, stationery is some- 
times marked with the address for tele- 
grams, the name of the railroad station, 
and the address for letters. A unique 
marking of the stationery for the coun- 
try house just now is to have tiny en- 
gravings of a railroad station, a mail 
box, and a telegraph pole, with the name 
of the station, postoffice address and 
telephone number printed opposite them. 
This marking is, of course, a great con- 
venience to out-of-town friends. 

This desk we are furnishing might 
well add to its stock a supply of corres- 
pondence cards—square cards just the 
size of their envelopes. These will be 
found most convenient for notes, invi- 
tations and acknowledgments. They 
are sometimes engraved with monogram 
or address. 

The ink kept on the model desk must 
be black, as that color should always be 
used for writing notes and letters. 

One and two cent stamps are of great 
importance in the furnishing of a desk. 
It is a good plan to keep stamped a 
number of envelopes from each size of 
your stationery, as this will prevent 
many a delay from lack of postage. 
This idea gives a Christmas suggestion 
for those who wish to give something 
a little better than a box of stationery, or 
a box of correspondence cards. Putting 
a stamp on every envelope in the box 
will transform this article into a unique 
and most acceptable present. 
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Gifts 


HRISTMAS is coming, Kinderkins ; 


it will soon be here. Everybody 

is making pretty things for some- 
body else, and you may be sure we are 
not going to lose any of that kind of fun. 
We will begin with a new decoration 
for the Christmas tree. The tree be- 
longs to the whole family, of course, so 
what we make for that is really a gift 
to every member of the family, and 
everyone from Baby up to Grandma will 
be delighted with the great, round balls 
of many colors which will hang, like a 
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new kind of fruit, from the branches of 
this year’s Christmas tree. The balls 
are to be made of paper, so they will not 
weigh the branches down as glass balls 
do, and you can have them as large as 
you like. Red balls, yellow balls, bright 
blue balls, and balls half one color and 
half of another color, will make your 
tree look very bright and gay. Figure 
1 shows how pretty these paper balls are. 

You must have rather stiff paper, col- 
ored on both sides, for the balls. From 
this paper, cut out two perfectly round 
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Figure 1. The paper balls hang from the tree 
Copyright, 1910, by Phe!ps Publishing Co 733 
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Figure 2 shows the three slits. Slide one half over the other as in Figure 3. The links are shown in Figure 4. 
The links are put together in Figure 5 


pieces exactly the same size for each 
ball. If you place a drinking glass, or a 
small saucer, upside down on your col- 
ored paper, then run your pencil around 
the edge, making the mark on the paper, 
you can draw pretty good circles. 

When you have cut a circle from your 
colored paper, find the exact center of 
the circle and then draw a straight line 
from the top edge to the center of your 
circle and two short, straight lines near 
the top, ane on either side of the long 
line as you see them in Figure 2. Cut 
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a slit from the edge to the center of the 
circle along the line you have drawn, 
and short slits along the two short lines. 
Perhaps Mother will cut the short slits 
for you with a penknife. This circle is 
just half of a ball; make the other half 
exactly as you did the first half; cut the 
long slit in the same way, but do not cut 
any short slits. 

Now fit the long slits in the two halves 
of the ball together (Figure 3) and slide 
one half down over the other half until 
the top and bottom edges are even and 
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Figure 6. Trace this pattern for the holly basket 


the ball looks like the balls in Figure 1. 
They are not flat, you see; half of a ball 
stands out one way, half stands out the 
other “way, and it is round from what- 
ever side you look at it. 

Make a chain of two paper links, by 
which to hang the ball to the tree. Cut 
each link the shape of Figure 4. Cut a 
slit across one end of one of the links 
and slide the open link through the other 
link, as you see it in Figure 5. Now put 
one end of the open link through one 


Figure 9. Trace this pattern for the holly 


short slit at the top of the ball and the 
other end of the same link through the 
other short slit at the top of the ball. 
Figure 1 shows how the ends of the link 
are caught in the slits in the ball. 

We have room to tell you about only 
one more gift, but you can make as 
many like it as you please and give them 
to different people. Everyone will like 
the holly basket, it is so bright and 
pretty. If you need a little help in put- 
ting the first basket together, Mother 
will be glad to aid you and after that you 
can make the baskets all alone. 

First you must trace Figure.6, which 
is the pattern for one side and half of 
the bottom of the basket, on a large 
piece of thin writing paper. Lay the 
paper over the pattern, with the paper’s 
top edge just above the top points of the 
holly leaves. and go over with a lead pen- 
cil the lines you see through the paper. 
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Figure 7. Pin your pattern 
wn on your paper 


Don’t forget to 
add the dots A A, 
which are on the 
dotted side lines 
half way down 
from the top edge 
of the basket. Fold 
your paper very 
evenly along the 
bottom line of your 
drawing and cut 
your pattern out 
double. 

Before unfold- 
ing your pattern 
run a pin through 
the dots A A, mak- 
ing the holes all 
the way through 
the double paper, 


then open out the pattern and it will 
look like Figure 7. If you have 
made the pattern correctly the sides 
of the basket and the bottom of the 
basket will be perfectly square and 
exactly the same size. 

Lay your pattern on a piece of 
stiff, moss-green paper, paper that 
is green on both sides, and run your 
pencil carefully around the edge. 
making the marks on the green pa- 
per. If your pattern slips out of 
place pin it down at each corner, as 
shown in Figure 7. When you have 
finished your drawing push a pin 
through the four dots, A A, A A, 
making holes in the green paper 
beneath, take out the pins that hold 
the pattern down and cut along the 
lines on the green paper. Bend the 
sides of the basket up along the 
dotted bottom lines shown in Figure 
7, then cut a slit up from the bottom 
of each leaf along the dotted side 
line to the pin hole A. The heavy 
lines in Figure 7 show where these 
slits are cut. 

You have made but one half of 
the basket so far. Make the other 
half exactly like the first half, but 
cut the slits in the last half from the 
top edge down to the pin holes on 
the dotted lines A A, A A. 

Now, Kinderkins, comes the put- 
ting together of the basket, which, 
after all, is not so difficult. Place the 


Invented by 
Beard 


Figure 10. The completed holly basket 
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half of the basket which is slit at the top 
edges flat on the table before you, then 
lay the other half across the first so that 
the two bottom parts will fit evenly to- 
gether. Figure 8 shows how this is 
done. The upper’ half of the basket is 
left white to make it plainer. Bend up 
the sides again and fit the slits of the 
upper half of the basket into the slits 
of the under half of the basket, the slit 
B into the other slit B, C into C, D into 
D and E into E. Now push the sides 
down just as you slid one half of the ball 
over the other half of the ball. The tops 
of each leaf must fit together evenly and 
the bottom edges of each leaf must fit 
together evenly, and the two bottoms of 
the basket must lie flat and close to- 
gether. 


Adela Bele Beara 


Put one half of the basket on top of the other half 


Now you have a strong little basket. 
exactly square in shape, with a holly leaf 
standing out at each corner. The holly 
leaves look very natural, but to make 
them still more perfect we will add the 
bright holly berries. 

Trace Figure 9 on writing paper, cut 
out the pattern you have drawn, then lay 
it on a piece of bright red paper, paper 
that is red on both sides. Run your 
pencil around the edge of your pattern, 
then cut along the lines and you will have 
a bunch of red berries. 

Make eight bunches of berries all alike 
and place them together in pairs, one 
bunch on top of the other bunch. This 
will give you four pairs, one pair for 
each corner of the basket. Slide one 
pair up through the slit at the bottom of 
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one leaf and half of each bunch of ber- 
ries will be on the inside of the leaf, and 
half on the outside of the leaf and next 
to the side of the box. Separate the 
bunches so that they will stand out nat- 


urally, then put the other berries at the 
other corners in the same way. Figure 10 
shows the holly basket finished and ready 
to be filled with bonbons or anything 
nice. 


Gifts That Children Can Make 


By Eva Dean 


Patterns and materials for these articles cannot be furnished 


A Heart Sachet 


* jmall square of silk and a little rib- 
bon are the things needed for mak- 
ing this dainty gift. Fold the silk into a 
triangle and sew the edges together. Be- 
fore the seam is closed stuff the sachet 
with a little scented cotton. Then it will 
look like Figure 1. 

After getting it into the shape of Fig- 
ure 1, bring together the two upper cor- 
ners and fasten them. Cover the fasten- 


Figure 1. Showing how the heart sachet is made 


ing with a bow of narrow ribbon, and the 
heart sachet is complete. 


A: Dresser Scrap Basket 


Little people can make this basket 
very easily out of heavy, tinted paper 
Cut out a triangular piece of paper— 
just a half of a square. See 1 in the 
picture of the dresser scrap_ basket. 
Fold this triangle on the dotted lines into 
three equal parts, like 2. Trim off the 


A dresser scrap basket 
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A baby’s ball 


corners of 2, making them level with the 
line going from a to a, and your paper 
will be the shape of 3. Next, make a 
hole at the top and bottom of each side, 
and on the top edge make a slit in the 
middle of each section, as you see in 3. 
Fold the paper so that the two outside 
edges meet, and fasten them by tying 
dainty ribbons through the holes you 
have punched at the top and bottom. 
Make a handle for the basket by running 
ribbon through the three slits at the top 
and tying it in a knot on the inside, so 
that it will not slip through, 


A Baby’s Ball 


A soft yarn ball, which looks like a 
kitty, is a suitable plaything for a baby. 
White cotton yarn makes the best ball. 
3lack shoe buttons sewed 


with a little pink button for 
a mouth. Or, instead of 
using buttons, the eves and 
mouth can be made of 
black and pink yarn. Black 
yarn will make good whisk- 
ers and eyebrows. Sew it 
through the ball with a long 
darning needle, cutting it off 
at the length you want it. 


Ribbon Violets 


Get violet-colored baby 
ribbon, and tie it into a 
great many little bows with 
short ends, like 1 in the pic- 
ture of the ribbon violets. 
Out of green-covered wire, 
such as is used by milliners 
for the stems of paper flow- 


ers, make an equal number 


A cotton winder 


of little hooks like 2. Bend a_ hook 
around a little bow, as is shown in 3, so 
that it will be held firmly. When a lot 
of these are ready tie them into a close 
bunch, and they will look like violets. 
If you can get some artificial violet leaves 
to put around the bunch, it will add 
greatly to the effect. 


Plate Protectors 


Plate protectors, to be used between 
plates, can be made easily of white felt, 
cotton flannel or cotton wadding. Lay 
your material on a table, place a plate 
on it, face downward, and draw a line 
about the plate with a pencil. The white 
felt protectors need only be cut out; the 
cotton flannel ones are scalloped on the 
edge; and the cotton wad- 
ding ones should be over- 
cast on the edge with 
coarse silk. These are not 
illustrated, 


A Cotton Winder 

Cut a star out of very 
thick paper or cardboard, 
marking it first with pencil, 
so that it will be a good 
shape. Then wind it full 
of darning cotton, A nice 
gift for Grandmother 
would be a set of these 
stars, each one wound with 
a different colored cotton— 
white, black, brown or any 
color that she uses. To 
prevent unwinding slip the 
end of darning cotton into 
a tiny slit cut in the star. 
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Up-to-Date Dutch Collars 


Designed by Alice E. Manning 


UTCH oollars, ja- 


bots, belts, fancy 
aprons, jewel case, 
ribbon holder, whisk 


broom case and recipe 
book cover—here is a 
variety of needlework 
and fancywork for win- 
ter afternoons. 

In ordering the arti- 
cles in this department, 
address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 
Springfield, Mass, mak- 
ing all money orders and 
checks payable to the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company. Orders received at this 
office later than December 12 cannot 
be filled before Christmas. Orders 
received after Christmas will be filled 
promptly. 

The two Dutch collars shown upon 
this page are not only new in design, 
but in shape as well. Pointed collar 
No 1053+, with a design for French 
embroidery, is graceful and becoming. 


Dutch collar No 1053+ 


Dutch collar No 1052+ 


No 1052+, with a design for French 
and eyelet embroidery, comes together 
with a very smart square effect in the 
front. 

Dutch collars No 1052+ and No 
1053+, stamped on fine white em- 
broidery linen, cost 25 cents each, 
postpaid. Mercerized cotton for 
working one collar costs 20 cents 
extra. For directions for ordering, 


see above. ———— 
Plaited Jabot 


Plaited jabot No 
1056+, shown on Page 
741, is one of the new 
jabots that are wide at 
‘the top. The graceful 
design is worked in 
French and eyelet em- 
broidery, The outside 
edge is worked in but- 
tonhole stitch. Stamped 
on fine white embroi- 
dery linen, No 1056+ 
costs 20 cents, postpaid. 
Cotton for working costs 


10 cents extra. For di- 
rections for ordering, 
see above. 
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Double jabot No 1054+ 


Double Jabots 


The latest style of jabot is not only 
“ different,” but pretty and effective 


as well. It comes in a combination 
of two kinds of linen, the larger 
tab being of white linen and the 
smaller one of blue, sage green, 
tan, pink or lavender linen, as is 
desired. All the embroidery is 
usually done in the color of the 
smaller tab. 

Double jabot No 1054+ is made 
of two kinds of linen, white and 
colored. When finished it is six 
inches long. It has a design for 
French embroidery to be worked 
in the color of the colored linen 
tab. Stamped white and colored 
linen for jabot No 1054+ cost 15 
cents, postpaid. Cotton for work- 
ing costs 6 cents extra. The color 
of linen desired for the smaller 
tab should be stated. 

Double jabot No 1055+ is also 
made of white and colored linen. 
It is six inches long when finished. 
It has a design of dots to be worked 
solid. The embroidery is done in 
the color of the smaller tab. 
Stamped linens for jabot No 1055+- 
cost 15 cents, postpaid. Cotton for 
working costs 6 cents extra. The 


Double jabot No 1055+ 


color of linen desired for the smaller 
tab should be stated. 

For directions for ordering, see the 
second paragraph on Page 740. 


Plaited jabot No 1056+. Designed by Alice E. Manning 
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More J abots 


Double jabots No 1057+ 
and No 1058+ are made 
of white and colored linen 
combinations, like those 
shown on Page 741. In 
these two, the colored 
linen is in the background, 
and the front tab is white. 
The embroidery the 
color of the back tab. 
Stamped linens for either 
jabot No 1057+ or No 
1058+- cost 20 cents, post- 
paid. Cotton for working 
one jabot costs 10 cents 
extra. In ordering, state 
whether old blue, sage 
green, tan, pink or laven- 
der linen is desired for the 
double jabots. For direc- 


Double jabot No 1057+ 


tions for ordering see Page 740, second paragraph. 

The plaited jabot, No 1059+, is of an entirely 
new shape for a jabot, being wide at the top and 
tapering into a point. In length it finishes to eight 
inches. This jabot has a most graceful design for 


Plaited jabot No 1059+. 


Designed by Alice E. Manning 


Double jabot No 1058+ 


a combination of 
French and_ eyelet 
embroidery. The em- 
broidery may be done 
in white or in a 
color. Stamped on 
fine white embroidery 
linen, jabot No 1059+ 
costs 25 cents, post- 
paid. Cotton for 
working costs 10 
cents extra. kor di- 
rections for ordering, 
see Page 740, second 
paragraph. 

These directions 
for ordering should 
be read and followed 
carefully in every 
detail. Many diffi- 
culties are likely to 
arise in filling orders 
because people have 
not stated __their 
orders explicitly 
enough, and because 
they have read care- 
lessly the offers that 
have been made, and 
the directions. Do 
not fail to state num- 
ber wanted. 
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A Sewing Apron 


Chafing dish aprons, fan- 
cywork aprons and dainty 
aprons of all kinds are just 
as popular today as they 
have been always, only each 
year produces newer and 
more attractive designs for 
these aprons. 

The jaunty little apron, 
No 1060+, may be used 
either for a chafing dish 
apron or for a_ sewing 
apron. It is made of fine 
white lawn, and stamped 
with a design for French 
embroidery. The apron may 
be embroidered in white; in 
pale blue and green; or in 
pale pink and green, as is 
desired. 

Apron No 1060+, all 
finished as illustrated, ex- 
cept the embroidery, the 


Embroidered apron No 1060+. Design 
for embroidery by Alice E. Manning 


design for which is 
stamped on the apron, 
costs 50 cents, postpaid. 
Mercerized cotton, in 
white or colors, for 
working the design, costs 
20 cents extra. 

The trim French 
apron, No 1061+, being 
a bib apron, seems espe- 
cially adapted to chafing 
dish purposes. 

This bib apron is of- 
fered all made up as il- 
lustrated, except for the 
embroidery. 

3ib apron No 1061+, 
all finished and stamped 
with a fine design for em- 
broidery, costs 60 cents, 
postpaid. Cotton for 
working, in white or col- 
ors, costs 20 cents extra. 

For directions for or- 
dering, see Page 740, sec- 

Embroidered bib apron No 1061+. Design for embroidery by Alice E. Manning ON paragraph. 
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OME of the best recipes we use 
are written upon loose sheets of 
paper. These recipes, copied into 

a notebook, will make a _ valuable 
homemade cook book. A cover for 


such a book is made of natural-col- 


A recipe book cover. No 1062+. 


Design for 
cover by Alice E. Manning 


ored Bulgarian linen, and the 
design is stenciled in reds, 
blues and browns. 

The front of the cover, as 
illustrated, measures 7 by 8 
inches, therefore the cover of 
the notebook it is to fit should 
measure the same. Stenciled 
linen for cover No 1062+ 
costs 20 cents, postpaid. 
Black silk for outlining (if 
desired) costs 5 cents extra. 
Plenty of margin for binding 
is allowed on the material fur- 
nished for this book cover. 
For directions for ordering, 
second paragraph, Page 
740. 


A Whisk Broom Holder 


This holder for a_ whisk 
broom makes a _ practical 


A Recipe Book Cover 


present. It is made of natural-col- 
ored Bulgarian linen, and has a beetle 
design, which is tinted in the colors 
in which it is to be embroidered. The 
colors are olive green and golden 
buff. The holder should be laced 
with olive green baby ribbon. 
The top and bottom of the 
holder are to be finished in but- 
tonhole stitch. The border line 
is done in outline stitch. Stamped 
and tinted linen for front and 
back of No 1063-+- costs 25 
cents, postpaid. Cotton for 
working costs 10 cents extra. 
Baby ribbon, if desired, costs 10 
cents extra. For directions for 
ordering, see second paragraph, 
Page 740. 


A whisk broom holder. No 1063+. Designed by Alice E. Manning 
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Ribbon holder No 1064+. Designed 
by Alice E. Manning 


A Ribbon Holder 


The dainty ribbon holder illus- 
trated in No 1064+ is made of 
fine white embroidery linen. It 
is three inches in diameter when 
finished. The embroidery pattern 
may be worked in colors—forget-me- 
not blue, yellow and green; or it may 
be worked in white. Stamped linen 
for the front of this ribbon holder, 
with plain linen for the back, costs 
15 cents, postpaid. Silk for working 
costs 10 cents extra. For directions 
for ordering see second paragraph, 
Page 740. 


A Jewel Case 


This embroidered jewel case is 
very small, being only four and one- 
half inches long when finished. It 
opens like an envelope and has a 


Jewel case No 1065+. Designed by 
by Marie Wulff 


small white flannel inner envelope. 
Stamped on fine white embroidery 
linen, with white flannel for the inner 
pocket, jewel case No 1065+ costs 
20 cents, postpaid, Mercerized cotton 
for working, in white, baby blue or 
pink costs 5 cents extra. Baby ribbon 
costs 5 cents extra. Buttons are not 
furnished. For directions for order- 
ing. see second paragraph, Page 740. 


Embroidered Belts 


Two new designs for belts are 
shown in No 1066+ and No 1067+. 
These are made of white or black 
mercerized web __ belting. These 
stamped belts, thirty-six inches in 
length, cost 25 cents each, postpaid. 
Cotton for working one belt costs 19 
cents extra. For directions for or- 
dering, see second paragraph, Page 
740. 


Embroidered belt No 1067+ 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine by an expert in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 

Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 
answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


Cooking en Casserole 


HE first cooking dishes were made 
of pottery in which the primitive 
woman boiled and stewed and 
baked meats, vegetables, fruits—anything 
which was not cooked in the ashes or on 
a hardwood stick over the flame, Our 
immediate ancestors in this country used 
only heavy metal dishes, principally iron, 
in which to cook their food. And it has 
taken many years of hard, back-breaking 
labor to evolve better adapted utensils 
and return to pottery again. 

This return has been by way of Con- 
tinental Europe, whose 


From American and German Authorities 


with sawdust and a little tar, suffice to 
make the pot-au-feu that is indispensable 
in French households. The economy of 
these ways we have yet to learn, but 
some of the methods are beginning to be 
well known. 

The modern housekeeper already real- 
izes that the conditions which surrounded 
the preparation of food in colonial and 
later days, produced a result which she 
must attain by a higher degree of skill 
and application of scientific principles. 
Some few things require high tempera- 
ture and quick cooking, 


methods we must study 


more and more as food- 
stuffs and fuels grow 
more and more dear. 
The French cook and the 
German housewife pre- 
pare a meal with an 
amount of fuel the 
American would think 
only sufficient to start a 
fire. A little pan of char- 
coal or a roll of com- 
pressed coal dust mixed 
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Grace Before Meat 


Help us, O God, to nourish 
our bodies in holiness and 
health; teach us to so con- 
serve our physical, mental 
and spiritual forces, that they 
may unite in a Trinity of 
Health. Feed thou our 
whole lives, and so direct 
Body, Mind and Soul that 
we may consecrate that 
health to the service of thee, 
from whom it comes. Amen. 


Adapted from Mr Herbert Myrick’s 
“Invocation in October, 1910, Good 
Housekeeping, by Lucile B. Watkins. 


but in general long, slow 
cooking at moderate heat 
best conserves both flavor 
and the nutritive ele- 
ments of food. The re- 
newed interest in the cov- 
ered, earthen casseroles 
in this country, has made 
this delicious method of 
cooking possible and easy 
when once it is under- 
stood, 

There has been a con- 
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siderable demand from the readers of 
the magazine within the past few months 
for recipes for use in the casserole. No 
special recipes are needed, for any meat 
which should be stewed or boiled or re- 
heated in a sauce may be cooked with 
better result in the oven in the casserole. 
This, of course, does not apply to such 
large cuts as a ham, corned beef or leg 
of mutton, but does to chicken, duck, 
small birds, small cuts of meat and nearly 
all recipes for reheating. 

There are a few general rules which 
may be given: The amount of water, 
stock or liquid in which the article is to 
be cooked should be relatively small, and 
in general seasoned. For stews, ragouts, 
etc, it is better to cook the meat in a sea- 
soned sauce, that it may absorb the flavor 
in cooking. The time, in general, should 
be multiplied by two; that 1s, if the recipe 
asks for a half hour cook in the casserole 
in the oven for an hour or a little less. 
The heat of the oven should be about 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, or less, that the 
liquid in the casserole may simmer, not 
boil. 

When vegetables are to be cooked— 
and nearly all vegetables are wonderfully 
better when cooked by this method—a 
small amount of water, in many cases 
seasoned stock, should be used. Onions, 
cabbage, cauli- 
flower and brussels 
sprouts not only 
taste better when 
cooked in this way, 
but the odor of 
cooking is not dis- 
tributed throughout 
the house. Carrots 
should be cooked in 
seasoned stock to 
which butter is 
added, and _ after 
cooking until ten- 
der, the cover of the 
casserole should be 


removed and the carrots cooked until 
the liquid is nearly all evaporated or 
absorbed. They are delicious cooked in 
this manner. 

All canned vegetables should be re- 
heated in their own liquor, then drained 
and cooked in a sauce for from twenty 
to thirty minutes in the casserole. They 
taste far more like the fresh article than 
when cooked on the top of the stove. 
Stewed fruits have a fresh and delicious 
flavor almost impossible to obtain when 
simmered on the top of the stove. 

To cook any fowl or bird in the cas- 
serole, separate it into joints and brown 
these in butter, bacon or salt pork fat. 
Then put in the casserole in the oven, 
adding one and one-half cupfuls of hot 
stock, and cover. Cook slowly for about 
an hour and a half, then add the vege- 
tables as they need to be cooked. That 
is, carrots and onions require a long time, 
the canned vegetables a comparatively 
short time. 

When all are cooked, a well-seasoned, 
brown sauce should be made and added 
to the dish. Let the casserole stand for 
some few minutes after this is added be- 
fore serving. 

One of the advantages of casserole 
cooking is that the articles are served in 
the dish in which they are cooked, thus 


Steak en casserole ready for the table. The casseroles come without the frame 
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preserving all their flavor and preventing 
the cooling which necessarily accom- 
panies the dishing of food. In general it 
does not harm dishes cooked in this man- 
ner if delay occurs in serving, which is 
another factor in its favor. 

When beef steak is cooked en casser- 
ole, for best results it should be broiled 
for a few minutes before putting in the 
casserole to finish cooking, Hence, it is 
necessary to begin with the vegetables in 
the casserole, cooking those which require 
a long time before the steak is added. 
Broil the steak, make the sauce, add these 
with the remaining vegetables to the cas- 
serole and finish cooking. 


The Secret of Success 


There is probably no method of cook- 


ing in which experience is more neces- 
sary than in the use of the casserole. 
It is a simple, practical method appli- 


cable to any stove, for the casserole, if the 
heat is properly regulated, can be used 
on top of the stove as well as in the oven. 
It merely demands long cooking at a low 
temperature. Yet to produce the deli- 
cious results which are so easy with the 
casserole it needs the experience which 
tells, far better than any directions, just 
what to do and when to do it. After a 
few trials it will be found quite as pos- 
sible to put the food in the oven and 
leave it as it is to put it in a fireless’ 
cooker. The underlying principles are 
the same, the difference being that in one 
case the article is cooking by retained, 
steadily lowering heat, in the other by 
a low maintained degree of temperature. 

Ramekin dishes should be the main- 
stay of the woman who desires to serve 
leftovers in the most attractive manner. 
In these all small left-over bits of vege- 
tables, fish, poultry, veal, etc, may be 
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utilized in creamed dishes, a la bechamel, 
individual souffles, etc. In them may be 
served gratins, Newburgs, scallops, 
stuffed and baked tomatoes, mushrooms 
and many entrees where the small por- 
tion might not seem sufficient if served 
on a plate alone. 


Care of the Casserole 

The casserole in Germany is seldom 
used in the oven; it might be added that 
the handle proves an obstruction in a 
tight, hot place. Its very best use is on 
top of a spacious stove, where. a fit spot 
may be selected for it, for the cooking of 
certain things which require a quiet, 
lengthy process of being done rather than 
quick heat. The casserole will always be 
preferred for slow and steady cooking 
such as many foods require to gain their 
full palatableness. 

The casserole is not used in Germany 
for cooking meat of any kind, nor for 
frying, neither is it applicable to the cook- 
ing of dry peas, beans or lentils, for it is 
held that in a glazed vessel they can 
never get soft. On the other hand, it 
qualifies well for the cooking of the fresh, 
tender vegetables. It is liked for the 


scalding of milk, and accordingly for milk 
soups, also for cold puddings, prepared 
with either milk or fruit juices, loved as 
refreshing dishes for hot days on the 
German table. Darley, rice, farina and 
other grains are delicious when cooked 
in the casserole; it is even more appre- 
ciated for stewing fruit of all kinds, 
fresh and dry. 

For making a gravy either with milk 
or fruit, the casserole is as nice as any- 
thing can be, for a white gravy cooked 
in a neatly glazed earthen pot will not 
lose color, will not assume a grayishness 
or bluishness which it sometimes will 
get in kettles of other material and 
which has such an unappetizing influ- 
ence. Eggs, beaten into a gravy, will 
not curdle as easily and quickly in the 
casserole as they like to do in a thinner 
vessel, though it may take a few minutes 
longer to let them thicken. <A stew 
gravy may be prepared in the casserole, 
and after the meats have been boiled 
and cut to proper pieces, also some 
vegetables that may be desired, every- 
thing may be put in the gravy and sim- 
mered a little until the time for serving 
comes. 
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Moravian Christmas Cakes 


By Corinne Updegraff Wells 


HERE is no culinary secret so dear 

to the feminine heart as a recipe 

bequeathed by one’s great-great 
grandmother. The recipes for these lit- 
tle cakes have been used for generations 
by the Moravians whose quaint Old- 
World religious customs have withstood 
our fin-de-siécle 
civilization for a 
century and a 
half. To them 
the neighborly ex- 
change of Christ- 
mas cakes is an 
institution as hon- 
ored as the singing 
of carols, and 
much more gratify- 
ing to the young- 
sters who revel in 
edible birds and 
beasts cut after the 
grotesque Mora- 
vian patterns. The 
cutters to 
form these unusual 
shapes are now 
found in some 
house - furnishing 
stores, but they 
can be made by any 
tinsmith. - 

Cakes made from 
these recipes will 
keep for weeks if 
they are put in a 
stone crock in a 
cool place. Pepper 
nuts are especially 
good for long keep- 
ing, because they 
contain no shorten- 
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ing to become rancid. If they are made 
before Christmas they will keep perfectly 
until late in the spring. All of these 
cakes are better if they are mixed one 
day and baked the next. The dough 
should be covered and kept in a cool 
place overnight. 


Shapes of Moravian cooky cutters, which any tinsmith can make 
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Pepper Nuts 

Mix one pound and a quarter of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, 
one tablespoonful of cloves and one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Stir into 
this three eggs and add as much flour as 
it is possible to work in. The dough must 
be very stiff. Roll it out moderately 
thin, and cut the cakes no larger than a 
silver quarter. Dake in a very cool oven. 
These cakes will puff up round, and are 
more attractive if the flat side is spread 
with a hard icing. This recipe will make 
between three and four quarts of cookies. 
Bethlehem Spice Cakes 

Cream one pound of brown sugar and 
one pound of butter, add to this-one quart 
of molasses, one ounce of cinnamon, one 
ounce of ginger, one ounce of allspice, 
half an ounce of cloves, the grated rind 
of one orange and flour enough to make 
a dough stiff enough to roll out very thin. 


Moravian Chocolate Cakes 
Mix together two cupfuls of light 
brown sugar and half a cupful of butter 


and lard mixed. Add two eggs, a half 
cupful of grated chocolate that has been 
melted over hot water and one teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Stiffen this with flour and 


form into a long roll as large around as 
a small baking powder can. Slice this 
down very thin, dip one side in granu- 
lated sugar and bake in a moderate oven. 


Nazareth Chocolate Cakes 

Cream two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and a scant three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter. Stir into this one cupful of 
water, two eggs, two small teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, half a cake of melted 
chocolate and four large cupfuls of flour. 
Roll very thin and bake slowly. 


Almond Cakes 


Rub together a quarter of a pound of 
powdered sugar and a half a pound of 
butter, add the yolks of four eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream and one pound 
of flour, Mix sufficient sugar and flour 
in equal parts to sprinkle over the dough 
board. Roll the dough on this until it is 
a quarter of an inch thick, then cut in 
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diamonds, and when the cakes are baked 
ice them with the following icing: Beat 
together the yolks of two eggs and two 
tablespoonfuls of water and thicken with 
confectioner’s sugar. Spread this on the 
cakes and sprinkle thickly with almonds 
that have been blanched and cut fine, 
then set in the oven a few minutes to dry. 
Crisp Molasses Cakes 

Mix a pound and a quarter of dark 
brown sugar, half a pound of butter and 
half a pound of lard. Add to this one 
quart of molasses, two tablespoonfuls of 
ginger, two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, 
one tablespoonful of cloves and a small 
teaspounful of soda. Work in enough 
flour to stiffen and roll very thin. 


Bavarian Christmas Cookies 


Mix half a pound of butter with a 
quarter of a pound of granulated sugar, 
add three-quarters of a pound of flour 
and moisten with three tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice. Roll the dough thin, cut 
into small round cakes and spread a little 
of the well-beaten yolk of an egg in the 
center of each. Sprinkle pulverized 


sugar and a little cinnamon over the egg 
and bake in a slow oven. 


IVhite Christmas Cakes 


Cream one pound of butter and one 
pound of sugar, add five eggs and one 
cupful of sour cream in which has been 
dissolved a teaspoonful of soda. Stir in 
flour enough to make a soft dough, roll 
thin, cut into round cakes and press half 
of a hickory nut meat in the center. 
Rice Cakes 

Rub together one pound of butter and 
one pound of sugar, add two eggs and 
one pound of rice flour. After the dough 
is rolled thin and cut, spread a little 
beaten egg on each cake and sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon. 

Vanilla Wafers 

One-third of a cupful of butter and 
lard mixed, one cupful of granulated 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
egg, a quarter of a cupful of sweet milk, 
two and a quarter cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking powder and two 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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Pralines and Other Candies 


Epitor’s Note—The 
Old Time Recipes for Candies and 
been sent in by other subscribers. 


Chocolate Caramel YX 

Mix three pounds of brown sugar 
with one-half of a pound of chocolate, 
one cupful of milk, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Put all materials together 
except vanilla and boil slowly, stirring 
often until it boils. Boil rapidly, stirring 
very often, until the mixture forms a 
smooth, even coating over the spoon. 
Remove from the stove, add vanilla and 
beat vigorously until quite thick, turn 
into greased pans and mark into square 
blocks when cool. 
Candied Fruit 

Peel and stone plums, peaches or cher- 
ries. Have ready a thick syrup, made by 
boiling together one pound of sugar and 
one cupful of cold water. (This is the 
preparation.) Put in the fruit and boil 
very slowly until tender. Do-not leave 


it on the stove after this; it would spoil 


the shape of the fruit. Set away the 
preserving kettle just as it is in a cool 
place. Leave the fruit in the syrup for 
two days to absorb it. Then take out 
the pieces and drain them. Sprinkle 
each one thickly with granulated sugar 
covering every side. Pack in pasteboard 
boxes, with paper laid between, before 
which lay on clean paper and set in the 
air to dry, but not in the sun. Keep ina 
cool place. 


Pralines 

Mix two cupfuls of light brown sugar, 
one cupful of thin cream, one cupful of 
whole pecan meats and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. 

Place sugar and cream in a smooth 
granite saucepan; stir until sugar is 
melted, then boil gently without stirring 
until a soft ball may be formed when 
tried in cold water. Remove from fire, 
add vanilla and nuts, and stir carefully 
to avoid breaking nut meats, until mix- 
ture is of creamy consistency and until 
the whole mass seems to cling to the 
spoon. Put pan away in a cool place for 
several hours until the candy is cold and 
firm enough to handle. Then separate 


following recipes have in the main been taken from a collection of 
onserves, compiled by Miss Helen S. Wright. 
Each and all are tried and true. 


A few have 


the nut meats, keeping each one roughly 
coated with the cooked mixture and pile 
lightly on a glass bonbon dish. 
Marrons Glace 

Choose large chestnuts, boil them until 
they are tender. Remove the skin care- 
fully so as not to break the chestnut, put 
them at once into cold water and let 
them stand for half an hour, then drain 
the chestnuts. Have ready a syrup of 
sugar and water and pour it over the 
fruit. Let them stand overnight. The 
next day strain off the syrup and boil it 
again for a few minutes, pour it over 
the chestnuts. Repeat this operation 
every twenty-four hours for four days. 
Drain, place on a platter covered with 
paraffin paper and let dry in a slow oven. 

Marshmallow Fudge 

Mix two cupfuls of sugar and one- 
half of a cupful of milk and a large piece 
of butter. When these three boil, add 
two and one-half squares of chocolate, 
and boil for five minutes, stirring. After 
taking from the stove, add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and about one-half of a 
pound of marshmallows, one at a time. 
Peanut Brittle 

Boil together a cupful each of molasses 
and brown sugar, a tablespoonful of vine- 
gar and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
When a little dropped into cold water is 
brittle, add a cupful of roasted and 
skinned peanuts, remove from the fire, 
beat in a teaspoonful of baking soda and 
pour into broad, greased tins. 
Peanut Cream Candy 

Two cupfuls of granulated sugar, two- 
thirds of a cupful of boiling water and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar. Stir the cream of tartar into the 
sugar and add the water, boil till a drop 
put in cold water will crack. Pour on 
buttered slabs and place on top pieces of 
peanut butter, enough so that if it were 
spread out it would cover the candy. 
When partially cold pull it as you would 
molasses candy and cut in small pieces. 
Set away four or five days to “ ripen” 
orcream. M. A. S. 
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F [ had thought to please Victorine by 
my aptness in turning out her be- 
loved Creole dishes from my fireless 

cooker during the first week of her visit, 
I was to receive a delightful surprise at 
the end of it. 

“Tante Eclaire,” she said, 
the program for next week? 
sightseeing ?” 

“We will do the art gallery and the 
museum, Victorine, visit some friends 
and take in the theater. Why?” 

- Because I have fallen in love with 
your ‘cooker,” and I want to try it 
myself for one whole week with some— 
which would you like—French dishes or 
German ?” 

I looked at my husband. He did not 
need my permission to choose. His face 
was more radiant than courtesy to me de- 
manded, but I forgave him, for I knew 
well that he was thinking of his student 
days in Paris, and the long summers he 
had spent in les environs, and the 
dishes that, somehow, with the best wish 
in the world, I have never seemed to get 
just right. 

“Can you make a real pot-au-feu,” he 
cried eagerly, “and Ja poule au pot, as 
they do in Provence?” 

“ By the identical recipe of the good 
King Henry IV himself,” said Victorine 
proudly. 

“ Hurrah!” 

“ But what has Henry IV to do with 
it?” L asked, mystified. 

It was Victorine who elucidated. 

‘ He wanted the poor to be able to add 
a chicken to their pot-au-feu, every Sun- 
day. He was Béarnais, you know, and 
knew how to cook. So, along with his 
good wishes, he bequeathed the peasant 
an admirable recipe, which was at least 
something tangible, and which is faith- 
fully used to this day. The idea was to 
boil whole a stuffed chicken in the pot- 
au-feu, which resulted in a delicious Sun- 
day chicken and an added flavor to the 
week’s supply of stock, the beef mean- 
time being treated in the usual ways 
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Some Typical French Dishes 
Adapted to a Fireless Cooker 


By Clarisse McCauley 


(which are legion) known to the French 
bonne femme for disguising the common- 
placeness of soup meat. Do let me try, 
Tante Eclaire.” 

It was exceedingly gracious in Victo- 
rine to. put it that way, so I offered but 
one protest. 

“Remember our American digestions 
—they are not so sturdy, somehow, as 
the ones our friends across the water en- 
joy.” 

“ Nor even as sturdy as those we our- 
selves enjoved in our student days, hey, 
Uncle?” asked Victorine. “ The reason 
is easy to see, if you live abroad long 
enough to become Europeanized. Worry 
and haste seem to be honored guests in 
most American homes ; they are banished 
from the Frenchman’s table. In the 
household of the comfortably fixed. not 
to speak of the well-to-do, dinner is such 
a leisurely meal, that I often used to 
wonder if the first and second courses 
were not digested, and well-nigh assim- 
ilated, before we had finished with the 
last. Why, at old Mme Lecarrier’s, 
where I lived for three months, it was 
no uncommon thing for us to linger two 
hours over dinner.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried my husband. 
“ Behold our Victorine become afi epi- 
cure!” 

Victorine shook her head. 

“ No—you would hardly call a soup 
dinner the sort of fare an epicure would 
sing the praises of. Yet at a little pen- 
sion in St Etienne, where we paid a very 
modest board, we had it once a week. 
I had been sent there to build up, after 
a winter of hard work, and it was there 
I learned the recipes I wish to try with 
the cooker.” 

Permission being joyously given and 
the reins of domestic government put in 
the hands of Victorine, I sat back and 
watched her work French magic with 
the aluminum kettle of a fireless cooker. 

A certain amount of stock being a 
necessary adjunct of almost all the 
recipes, Victorine’ s first experiment was 
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with pot-au-feu, which is, after all, I 
hear some one exclaim, nothing but soup. 
But then it is a sort of glorified soup— 
the basis for the many changes the cook 
produces; and as a fireless cooker is the 
ideal soup maker, it was the natural 
thing to make first. 
Pot-au-Feu 

Allow four quarts of water to four 
pounds of meat and bones, the greater 
part of which will be beef; although a 
knuckle of veal or a pound from the 
neck of mutton can with advantage be 
added to the piece of soup beef. Put 
your meat in cold water, where it will 
heat slowly. When it boils skim it. 
Throw in a cupful of cold water and 
skim again, When it boils a second time, 
add your vegetables—two or three car- 
rots, several turnips, an onion into which 
you have stuck four cloves, a small bay 
leaf, a tiny bit of garlic (if you like the 
flavor), celery, parsley, thyme, a bit of 
leek and a few grains of sugar. When 
this has boiled fifteen minutes cover 
tightly. Wait till you see the steam es- 


caping from under the cover, then clap 
your kettle into its insulating box, and 


forget about it for at least eight hours— 
or twice as long if desired. The stock 
cannot be damaged and the meat, if a 
nice juicy piece (not too lean), will be 
improved. 

The French countryman and his urban 
brother do not look with scorn upon this 
boiled beef. They have dozens of ways 
of utilizing it—of which I quote two. 
Bocuf Maitre d’Hotel 

Cut boiled beef into fine slices. Fry 
lightly a sliced onion in butter; add 
thyme, a bit of bay leaf, a few drops. of 
vinegar and a cupful of bouillon. Sim- 
mer a few minutes. Strain the sauce 
over the beef and sprinkle with chopped 
parsley. 

Boeuf aux Raisins 

This is a recipe native to Flanders. 
Make a roux of butter and flour, moisten 
with stock. Add salt, pepper, small 
pieces of beef, half a pound of Malaga 
raisins and half a pound of prunes. This 
can be made immediately after breakfast, 
put in the cooker for three or four hours 
and be ready for luncheon. 


La Poule au Pot 
Where big earthenware or iron pots 
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are still in use, as they were in the days 
of good King Henry IV, it is no doubt 
easy to find room for a nice fat hen 
among the other ingredients of the pot- 
au-feu. But the size of my cooker would 
not permit, and Victorine, nothing 
daunted, showed that true adaptability to 
materials and utensils which is the first 
sign of the born cook. Having strained 
her stock the first night, the next morn- 
ing she removed the fat, which lay in a 
white cake on the solid bowl of clear, 
golden jelly, and returned the entire 
quantity to the cooker kettle. As there 
is no evaporation in the cooker, she did 
not need to add more water. While it 
heated she prepared the following stuff- 
ing for the chicken—a nice fat hen. 

Chop the liver, gizzard and heart to- 
gether with a little lean ham, and mix 
with the volk of two eggs, bread crumbs 
(moistened with milk), salt, pepper, 
parsley and chopped onion, with a soup- 
con of garlic. The stuffing should be 
firm enough to be sliced when cooked. 
Fill your chicken, sewing up the aper- 
tures, and when your stock boils briskly, 
plunge it into the kettle. Allow it to cook 
from fifteen to thirty miuutes on the 
stove, and from six to eight hours in the 
cooker, Of the exact time, you will be 
the judge according to size and age of 
the fowl. The meat should be tender, 
but should not fall away from the bones. 
The chicken is served boiling hot on a 
bed of cress, Or—and this we preferred 
—it may be brushed with melted butter, 
dusted lightly with salt, pepper and flour, 
and put in the oven long enough to brown 
it delicately. Its flavor is delicious, while 
the stock has now an added delicacy and 
strength, 


Poulet au Riz 


Brown in butter some raw ham cut 
in small cubes or strips—a half pound or 
less—and a pint of mushrooms. Set 
this aside and brown a chicken, a young 
one cut in pieces as for frying. Pack the 
pieces into the cooker, and make a gravy 
of butter and flour moistened with stock. 
Add salt, paprika, parsley, thyme and a 
bit of bay leaf. Pour this over the 
chicken and let it simmer ten minutes. 
Then add your ham and mushrooms. 
Bring to a boil, and leave in the cooker 
three or four hours. Serve in a border 
of rice, cooked dry, and sprinkle with 
stuffed olives. 
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The Training Table 


How to Eat and Live for the Utmost Efficiency 


By Prof John R. Murlin, Cornell University Medical College 


VERY person who has had anything 
to do directly with college athletics 
knows the meaning of “ the training 

table.” It is the institution, equal in 
importance with the gymnasium, which 
lies back of every achievement on the 
gridiron, the diamond or the track. In- 
visible from the grandstand, it neverthe- 
less is responsible for all its thrills. 

We may not altogether approve of 
modern athletics—we may thoroughly 
deprecate its excesses and its gladiatorial 
features—and yet the procedure which 
experience and reason have shown to be 
necessary for marked attainment in 
physical prowess has some useful analo- 
gies for all of us. 

In late summer or early fall, long be- 
fore his studies actually begin, the can- 
didate for a place on the football squad 
relinquishes his vacation pleasures and 
hurries back to the campus, there to sub- 
ject himself to a long period of prepara- 
tion for a certain moment on the field 
when he must contribute every ounce of 
his strength, every physical resource, to 
the success of his team. One of the 
most important features of his training 
is his dietary. He willingly forswears 
every form of‘luxury and adopts a plain, 
substantial fare, gives up cigars or cig- 
arettes, if he is a user, drinks little coffee 
and no wine, observes strict rules as to 
bathing and sleeping, and saturates him- 
self with the spirit of winning. Some- 
times the training table is a boarding 
club separately managed and separately 
financed. In all cases its fundamental 
object is the same—to lay the physical 
foundation of efficiency on the athletic 
field. 

The editors of this magazine, in com- 
mon with the writer, believe that this 
idea of proper physical preparation for 
efficient service may be applied to other 
forms of work than that of athletic 
sports—why not, indeed, to all forms of 
work? Is it not a sensible proposition 
that in order to “keep in trim” for the 
day’s work one should exercise some 
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forethought for the physical instrument 
of his success? 

How shall we escape the fate of de- 
crepitude? More than that, how shall 
we contrive to enjoy the labor of the 
day as well as its intermissions? It is 
still true that one cannot by taking 
thought add anything to one’s physical 
stature once attained; but one can by 
taking thought, derive much greater effi- 
ciency from the purely mechanical side 
of one’s nature, and thereby insure much 
greater happiness on the non-material 
side; hence greater reward from life 
itself. This we ought to learn how to do 
also without overtraining, without “ go- 
ing stale.” The overtrained player is 
doomed to sit on the side line and watch 
others win the trophy. The side line 
never is popular. 

If the principles of the training table 
can be applied to everyday life, as I be- 
lieve they can, it is especially the respon- 
sibility of the housekeeper to understand 
those principles. Does not your hus- 
band’s success depend upon your kitchen 
management quite as much as upon 
“easy money’? Doesn’t your desire to 
be an even-tempered and _ resourceful 
mother, serene in perplexities, always 
mistress of the situation, depend for its 
fulfillment on your physical well-being 
more than upon anything else? Doesn’t 
your ambition for your children begin 
and end in the hope for them of con- 
tinued good health? What pains would 
you spare ‘to be assured of perfect health 
in all your household, meaning by “ per- 
fect health ” not merely a feeling of being 
comfortable, but a feeling of being fit for 
any task within the compass of one’s 
powers? Fitness for everyday work in 
the home as well as in the office or shop, 
together with the zest that normally goes 
with the healthful employment of. one’s 
energy in a worthy way—these for the 
average man and woman are what the 
training table at home can provide, just 
as the training table at school now does 
for the earnest athlete. 
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We should not follow too closely the 
practice of the youngsters at school. 
There is, of course, something unnatural 
about training merely for one great sea- 
sonal event or a short series of such 
events. The training season outside of 
school days does not end with a Thanks- 
giving game, and the season of self-denial 
cannot give way to one of self-indulgence, 
as sometimes happens after the final vic- 
tory. High levels of accomplishment we 
shall always have, alternating with low; 
and it is proper economy to throw on 
power on the up-grade, then ease up on 
the down. But what we seem to be 
vearning for everywhere is a_ higher 
general level of efficiency. We feel as 
if we would be almost willing to forego 
the summit experiences, if only we could 
course along in full view of them day in 
and day out, and be spared the humdrum 
roads of mediocrity. 

Of course, too, a training table pre- 
supposes candidates for some team or 
other, and candidates are always recep- 
tive individuals. A candidate for ath- 
letic preferment, unlike those of another 
genus, is also always teachable. Will- 
ingly, even eagerly, he will subscribe to 
any rule of conduct however severe, in 
order to be numbered among those who 
are really fit to “line up” when the 
game is called. Not to carry this 
analogy of the workaday world with the 
athletic game too far, we must neverthe- 
less insist that the average man or 
woman must pay the price of success. 
Geniuses are few and scarcely deserve 
the success they receive any more than 
does the legatee his palace or his private 
car. Willingness to adopt the. rules. 
strict adherence to the rules once 
adopted, and humor enough to make 
naught of temporary setbacks, any per- 
son in the position of adviser has a right 
to expect. Suppose we begin with a man 
of moderate means, with a moderate 
amount of physical work and a sizable 
mental job to take care of. If you are 
such a man or the wife of such a one, 
you may reasonably ask, “ \What are the 
physical conditions for my best work?" 

To begin with the more remote condi- 
tions and proceed to those which more 
intimately affect one’s fitness for work, 
we might point out that it is desirable to 
choose a stimulating climate. The con- 


ditions of the atmosphere affect some 


people most profoundly. An east wind 
takes all the “go” out of you. A 
humid, “ sticky” day in summer is the 
sort of day when the overwrought or the 
unbalanced give way to the suicidal im- 
pulse; and a feeling of impatience with 
the whole order of things, and of des- 
peration with our particular share of it, 
seems excusable to all of us. Again 
there came occasionally, in the autumn 
for instance, days when the barometer 
of your spirits, following the barometer 
of mercury, is high, and you find it 
utterly inconceivable to find any fault 
with what Nature does for you, 

These are physical conditions which 
determine the daily output of energy to 
some extent, but as yet we have very 
little control over them. I say “as yet” 
because from a scientific standpoint it is 
clearly possible, whether it proves to be 
worth while or not, to alter the condi- 
tions of humidity in the room air at will 
as readily as we now alter its tempera- 
ture. I have myself worked in a labora- 
tory which, in midsummer, was kept both 
cool and dry with the idea that it is 
just as important to moderate a summer 
atmosphere as a winter. In time such an 
artificial refrigerating and drying system 
for dwelling houses and offices may be- 
come as common as our artificial heating 
systems now are, The result will be not 
merely more comfort, but greater bodily 
efficiency. Ina later paper we shall con- 
sider more fully the influence of tem~ 
perature and humidity on the human 
mechanism. At present we must hasten 
on to mention other physical conditions 
which are already under our direct con- 
trol. 

It is wise to think of our bodies ob- 
jectively; that is, as something outside 
our real selves; each one as a delicate 
piece of mechanism which we have been 
intrusted with and upon the correct and 
accurate performance of which our ulti- 
mate well-being depends. Are we not, 
from the standpoint of health, accus- 
tomed to think rather too much about 
the mere exterior of this machine, and 
not enough about the principles of its 
workings? Let us remember that a 
mechanism which does its work perfectly 
is. for that reason, beautiful in a very 
real sense of the word, and that once 
given a vehicle of your soul the surest 
way to acquire for it an attractive ex- 
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terior is to give heed faithfully to the 
conditions which we know to be, in 
scientific phrase, “the optimum,” the 
best, for the performance of its work. 

The human machine has often been 
compared with a locomotive, and the 
figure is a good one. A wagon must be 
pulled, a bicycle must be pushed, but a 
locomotive or an automobile can “ go by 
itself.” Why can it go by itself? In 
exact terms, because it has the ability to 
convert the potential energy of its fuel 
(coal or gasoline) into energy of motion. 
What makes “ the wheels go round” in 
the human mechanism is precisely the 
same process. 

Recall the story of a piece of coal— 
how it represents energy long locked up 
in the vegetable world and how the 
energy which we obtain from it in the 
form of heat when we burn it in a fur- 
nace is that same energy which was 
transmitted to the earth on the powerful 
shafts of the sun’s radiations millions of 
years ago when the coal grew as a plant. 
The story is the same, only much shorter, 
for the energy of our food. The element 
upon which we depend for our bodily 
energy is carbon, the same element which 
constitutes nearly the entire mass of a 
piece of pure coal. That element we 
obtain either directly from the plant 
world in the form of vegetables, fruit, 
nuts, etc, or indirectly by way of the 
animal world in the form of meats, eggs, 
milk, etc. Ly a process which it would 
take us too far to describe in detail the 
carbon when it is put into the plant 
acquires potential energy, or energy of 
position, just as a weight held above the 
floor by a string has energy of position. 
To release the energy of the weight, all 
we need to do is to cut the string. To 
release the energy of the carbon, we need 
to break a bond of quite a different sort. 
The carbon in food has been, so to speak, 
pulled away from oxygen, for which it 
has a very strong affinity, by the energy 
of the sun, Cut the bond which holds 
them apart and the two elements rush 


together with such violence as to give 
off just as much energy as the sun used 
in pulling them apart. This rushing to- 
gether is what we call combustion. By 
such a process comes the very life of us. 

Does this seem a far cry from the 
training table? We have this moment 
learned the scientific reason for eating. 
The training table which we are to pat- 
ronize, if it is worth anything at all, must 
be conducted on scientific lines. That 
word “scientific” should not frighten 
anybody. Huxley defined science as 
‘“‘ organized common sense.” A scientific 
procedure, therefore, is simply one which 
has in it a lot of common sense. 

What is the common sense of eating? 
Plainly, to supply our bodies with just 
the amount of energy which they need. 
That is the whole matter in a nutshell. 
Incidentally, we get a lot of pleasure out 
of the process. But if we think only of 
the pleasure and take no account of the 
real purpose of eating, in that direction 
lie the rocks of indigestion, dyspepsia, 
gout, rheumatism, and ultimately many 
more serious disorders such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes and even tuberculosis. 
But if there were no such dangers, it 
would pay merely for the sake of econ- 
omy; for the sake of getting the full 
value of our food, and, therefore, of the 
money which it costs; to know how much 
we need and how to estimate the need in 
the meal set before us. 

In the next installment we shall see 
how by a perfectly common-sense pro- 
cedure scientists have learned how much 
energy a man doing a moderate amount 
of physical work requires, and we shall 
construct sample meals which anybody 
with a little practice can select to furnish 
that requirement. Later the require- 
ments of heavier labor, of children, in- 
fants and their mothers, and of invalids, 
will be considered. 

Other physical conditions, like the 
hygiene of bathing and of clothes, will 
receive their proper share of attention as 
we go along. 


(To be continued) 
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[Concerning an out-of-date kitchen, and the use of crumbs. The last installment of the 
Housekeeping Club appeared in the November number, 1910.] 


Chapter VI 


At the next meeting of the House- 
keeping Club the members gathered 
in Frances Merriam’s large sunny 
kitchen. The house was an old-fash- 
ioned one, and the kitchen therefore was 
planned with the idea of having “ room 
to move around in.” This resulted in 
placing the stove in one corner of the 
room, the sink as far as possible away 
from it, the work table on the opposite 
side of the room, and all possible utensils 
and supplies in a huge pantry which 
opened out of the inner side of the 
room, so that it was only lighted from 
the kitchen. The room was at least fif- 
teen feet square, with a bare pine floor 
which showed every spot of grease that 
might be spilled on it. The boiler was 
partly in front of one window, where it 
cut off considerable light and was easily 
chilled. 

“You see, there is no gas stove,” said 
Frances, “and the pantry, being inside, 
is so warm that, except in the coldest 
weather, I have to keep all materials in 
the refrigerator down cellar. Do you 
wonder I soon got discouraged, trying to 
do everything myself without a maid?” 

“Indeed I don’t!” exclaimed Pauline. 
* And the first thing that I would do, 
would be to bring that refrigerator up- 
stairs, even if it had to be right here in 
the kitchen. It is too much to expect of 
any woman to have to go up and down 
stairs for everything needed—and then 
back again to put it away.” 

“ But wouldn't the ice waste rapidly 
here in the hot kitchen?” asked Frances. 

“It might, but I do not think that 
there would be nearly as much difference 
as you think. Any good refrigerator is 
very little affected by the temperature 
of the room where it is, and the direc- 
tions that come with any of them advise 
against their being put where it is at all 
damp.” 

* And speaking of a hot kitchen, do 
buy a small gas stove the very next time 


you go downtown,” pleaded Gretchen. 
“It worries me to think you have no 
way to heat a kettle of water but with 
that great coal stove. What would you 
do in case of sudden illness in the night 7” 

“But I think worse than anything,” 
Frances went on, opening the door of 
the pantry, “is the fact that I have no 
place to keep my china. Every dish 
has to be brought out of the dining room 
through the kitchen. And here I have 
to have my best china and my kitchen 
dishes and my groceries all huddled 
together. It is so hard to keep a miscel- 
laneous assortment like that in good 
order, and vou see the place has very lit- 
tle light. You have no idea how I detest 
those weary trips back and forth with 
the cups and saucers and plates before 
and after each meal. It takes away all 
the pleasure of using my pretty new 
things.” 

As she spoke she led the way back int» 
the large and pleasantly furnished dining 
room. 

“Why don’t you have some china 
closets built in?” asked Gretchen. “|! 
think they are always charming.” 

“TI did think of that,” said Frances, 
“but it costs, and the house does not 
belong to us. We are not certain 
how long we shall stay. For the 
same reason I hesitated about buying a 
glass cabinet or anything of that sort. 
We may some time move to a smaller 
house where there would not be room 
for it in the dining room, and a glass 
cabinet is an expensive piece of furni- 
ture. But I am so tired of this arrange- 
ment that I have about made up my mind 
to spend the money Mother always sends 
me for Christmas in that way.” 

“JT would not,” said Gretchen. “I 
would buy a gas stove and linoleum for 
my kitchen floor.” 

“ And I,” said Pauline, who had been 
measuring distances on the wall for some 
moments in silence, “ would cut a door 
through the wall in this corner right 
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through into the pantry and put on a 
swing door. Then I should get my land- 
lord to divide the expense of a small 
sink, and there I should have a beautiful 
butler’s pantry.” 

“But I have no butler to put in 
it,” laughed Frances. ‘ No, what I think 
| shall do is to have a rough sort of out- 
side pantry where the refrigerator could 
stand, and then have some inex- 
pensive shelves put up in the dining 
room, painted to match the woodwork 
where some of my pretty china can be 
kept. That would leave me enough for 
some shelves with glass doors to be put 
up in the kitchen to keep some of the 
supplies near the stove—you see, I 
haven't forgotten what I learned at your 
house, Pauline.” 

Pauline, who had been a little hurt by 
the lack of enthusiasm with which her 
really clever suggestion about the door 
had been received, brightened percep- 
tibly. ‘* The question,” she said, “ is now 
before the Housekeeping Club committee, 
to be decided in accordance with the 
statutes of that honorable body, each 
member to suit her own idea. My own 
private ambition is to possess a butler’s 
pantry—not that it saves any trouble: 
on the whole I really think it makes 
more; but you can have things so much 
nicer, and the two doors do keep out the 
odor of the cooking so much better.” 

“Let’s see what Frances has in her 
pantry,” suggested Gretchen. 

“Do you mind?” asked Pauline, al- 
ways considerate, for she thought 
Frances seemed to hesitate a little. 

“Not at all,” said Frances. “ But 
first I think I would like to say a 
word of explanation as to my kitchen 
utensils. I did not buy them myself. 
Aunt Mary was breaking up housekeep- 
ing about the time I was married, 
and she sent me all her things, thinking 
they might be of use to me. It was 
lovely of her to think of it, and it saved 
us quite a little money, but a great many 
of them are not what I should get if I 


_ were buying for myself.” 


“You were in great luck, I think,” de- 
clared Gretchen, as Frances opened the 
pantry door and insisted on their entering. 

“T wish I had somebody to give me 
some bread and cake tins that would 
bake better,” sighed Pauline. “ Mine are 
so perfectly new that 1 find it very 


hard to get a good crust on anything.” 

“Yes, and just see this waffle iron 
that has been in the family nearly fifty 
years,” said Frances. “I really think 
it would almost know how to bake 
waffles of its own accord. And such 
waffles!’ On the other hand, here is a 
treasure with which I would willingly 
dispense.” 

She dragged down an old-fashioned 
scales from an upper shelf. “ You see, 
this old battered scoop is meant to be 
placed on one side, and these little iron 
weights on the other. But some of them 
are lost, and one can never remember 
whether the weight of the scoop is al- 
lowed -for or not—” 

“And you can get a new, accurate, 
adjustable one all calculated to a frac- 
tion for a very little money,” continued 
Gretchen, for her. ‘“ Throw it away! 
Throw it away this very minute!” 

“T’ve tried to,” confessed Frances, 
“but I can’t. What is there about my 
New England conscience, I wonder, that 
makes it so hard to throw things away? 
Why is it that we keep things and dust 
them year after year when we know per- 
fectly well that they are of no use and 
never can be?” 

“Just for the very reason that-I see 
you are going to put that perfectly use- 
less scales back on the shelf and keep 
it another six months, and then have 
the whole matter to decide all over 
again,” said Gretchen sternly. “ Give it 
to me!” 

“Take it!” exclaimed Frances, with 
a dramatic flourish; “ take also this tea- 
kettle without a handle and this boiler 
with a hole in the bottom. I greet you 
as my deliverer. Just one moment and I 
will get down four cracked pitchers and 
a set of dish covers with no dishes 
to go under them that have long been 
waiting for an owner. I feel that this 
is the moment for which I have been 
looking—” 

“Just a moment!” exclaimed Gretch- 
en, laughing as Frances seemed to be 
about to carry out her threat. “ I’m not 
the ash man.” 

“But seriously,” said Frances, “I 
am obliged to you for starting me on the 
way to dispose of this rubbish and get 
some sort of space in this crowded closet. 
Now tell me what to do with my scraps.” 
As she spoke she raised the cover of the 
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breadbox, and let it fall again rather 
hastily. 

“We certainly are wasting bread,” she 
remarked. “ The box is nearly half full 
of pieces. I don’t know what to do with 
them.” 

“Make them into bread crumbs, of 
course,” said Gretchen. ‘ Bread crumbs 
are a hobby of mine. I should like to 
have a banner hung up in every kitchen, 
‘Save the crumbs!” 

“Oh, I know,” said Frances rather 
wearily. “I make Bridget brown them 
and roll them and sift them, as a matter 
of principle. But what to do with them 
when they’re done? That is the ques- 
tion.” 

“You always need them for breading 
chops,” suggested Pauline. 

“There are pieces enough in that box 
to bread a line of chops two miles long!” 
declared Frances. ** And we have chops 
about once in two months. I believe 
there is a whole can of crumbs that we 
haven't used on some sheli now, getting 
musty. I'll throw these away now and 
be done with it.” 

“And buy baker’s bread to stuff your 
next chicken!” exclaimed Gretchen. 

* That's so; I hadn't thought of stuf- 
fing,” said Pauline. 3ut I thought vou 
had to have fresh crumbs for that.” 

“Not at all. The dried crumbs heated 
with butter or a little nice fat are the 
very best things you can have. Add a 
little onion juice made by scraping the 
edge of an onion on a coarse grater, and 
some other flavoring. and it is just right 
for stuffing a shoulder of lamb, which 
is a delicious and economical cut. Veal 
stuffed in the same way, beef olives and 
beef loaf, are all nice and economical 
dishes. Mix a little fresh or canned to- 
mato with the crumbs and you have a 
nice filling for green peppers. Or you 
can stuff and bake one of those big Span- 
ish onions, or an eggplant. And by the 
way, don’t make all the bread into 
crumbs. Save the dry slices and cut 
them into neat strips. Dip or soak them 
in egg and milk, according to how dry 
they are, fry them in butter, and serve 


them with cinnamon and sugar, They 
must be eaten almost immediately ; don’t 
forget that. Then if there are any bis- 
cuit or rolls, save them and hollow out 
the inside, butter, fill with any sort of 
creamed mixture—even creamed codfish 
—and heat them thoroughly in the oven.” 

“ And by the way,” put in Pauline, as 
Gretchen stopped for breath, “did you 
ever try putting the crumbs, when they 
have been thoroughly dried, through the 
meat chopper, instead of rolling them? 
It takes five minutes, instead of half an 
hour.” 

“Listen to me,’ said Gretchen. 
*\Vhen you have done all these things 
with your crumbs you still have left one 
glorious possibility—bread pudding.” 

“Tf Arthur heard you mention the 
word,” declared Pauline, “he would 
never let me play with vou again.” 

“Don't mention it, then,” insisted 
Gretchen. “Call it—call it crumb 
mousse. Call it chocolate soufflé. Call it 
fig sponge—lemon, vanilla, strawberry, 
orange !" 

* Doesn't it sound like a soda foun- 
tain?” put in Frances. 

sanana, orange marmalade, almond 
and currant jelly. The foundation of 
them all is the same: one measure of 
the crumbs, not too dark—the crusts 
should not be used—to two measures of 
milk. For a small pudding you need 
one-half cupful of crumbs and one cup- 
ful of milk. Let the crumbs swell all 
they will, then add a little melted butter 
and the yolks of one or two eggs. You 
can use the whites with sugar to make 
a meringue, or you can follow any good 
recipe for soufflé and use them in that 
way. 

* The crumb mixture takes the place 
of the white sauce foundation, you see. 
Then add a chopped-up banana, or the 
juice of lemon or orange with a little 
of the rind. or a couple of, squares of 
chocolate, or a few chopped and steamed 
figs. Bake until done. Serve hot or cold. 
The two most important points are not 
to have your foundation too sweet, and 
to serve it with plenty of heavy cream.” 


(To be continued) 
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N THE endeavor to establish the 
causes of disease, especially those 
forms which affect or arise from dis- 
orders of the digestive tract, all kinds of 
theories are advanced. Those who sur- 
mise most and make most definite state- 
ments are apt to be the ones without due 
knowledge of physiology, medicine or 
even the facts surrounding the case. 
Their statements are mere fiction, but 
unfortunately given with such an air of 
authority as to deceive others as or more 
ignorant than they who talk. 

The origin of appendicitis, cancer and 
other similar troubles is being constantly 
sought. Hence, the false statement that 
the prevalence of appendicitis in this 
country can be directly traced to the use 
of enamel ware cooking utensils was 
embraced as a plausible solution by the 
few. That reputable newspapers and 
magazines would print such an utterly 
wrong thing without due investigation is 
passing strange. 

Our thorough investigation, not only 
of the literature of the subject, but of 
recorded facts in such places as the best- 
known hospitals of New York and else- 
where, establishes the truth that no one 
has ever really discovered an enamel 
chip in the vermiform appendix. And 
yet there is no more reason why such a 
thing should not be found, if present, 
than the needles, fig seeds, shot, etc, all 
of which have been discovered in isolated 
cases operated on for this trouble. 

In order to prove that the chipping of 
enamel ware is an underlying cause of 
certain morbid conditions or inflamma- 
tions of any portion of the digestive 
tract, it would first be necessary to prove 
that such chips frequently entered into 
the intestinal canal, and this has never 
been shown. 

The following is a statement made by 
Dr C. Sick, physician in chief of the 
second surgical department of the Gen- 
eral Hospital of Hamburg-Eppendorf, 
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Germany, a statement with which the 
various well-known surgeons in New 
York and elsewhere who have been 
interviewed on the subject entirely 
agree. 

““T am well aware from personal ex- 
perience and the statements of others, 
that cooked food sometimes contains 
enamel chips in the form of minute par- 
ticles, scaled off from the cooking uten- 
sils, it being a well-known fact that this 
occasionally happens. These minute 
enamel chips, however, have as yet never 
been found in the intestinal tract, or, 
more especially in the vermiform appen- 
dix, and no injury to health, or, to be 
more precise, no inflammation of the 
cecum, was ever found to be attribu- 
table to the action of such enamel chips. 

“These enamel chips are heavy and 
will generally fall to the bottom of the 
cooking utensils. If they enter the mouth 
with the food, their presence is readily 
discovered by the exceedingly high devel- 
opment of the sense of touch, because 
they are of irregular shape. They can 
be easily removed, but even if they should 
accidentally enter the digestive tract, 
they pass through the same process as 
other foreign substances introduced into 
the human system with the food, i e, they 
become imbedded in the contents of the 
intestinal canal, which forms a thick mass 
when it reaches the vicinity of the ver- 
miform appendix, and they are thus ex- 
creted with the fecal matter.” 

In consequence of many letters con- 
taining sensational newspaper clippings, 
or merely inquiring into the truth of these 
printed and written misstatements, Good 
Housekeeping Institute has spent some 
months in testing and examining the va- 
rious enamel wares. The various state- 
ments have been investigated of those 
interested in the manufacture of this 
ware as well as those who have attacked 
it. Factories where the utensils are made 
have been visited, and surgeons, chemists 
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and other scientists interviewed. The 
results of the Institute’s research are: 

1. There is not a word of truth in the 
statement that the chipping of enamel 
ware causes or ever has caused appen- 
dicitis, cancer of the stomach or similar 
troubles, if the testimony of the most 
eminent surgeons of this and other coun- 
tries is to be believed. 

2. There is not a business connected 
with household necessities more legiti- 
mately and honestly carried on by the 
good manufacturer, nor one probably 
more abused by the cheap man, than the 
manufacture of enamel ware. 

3. There is an obvious effort on the 
part of the reliable producer continually 
to improve the output and overcome not 
only the objections but the very ignorance 
of the consumer, and give her, so far as 
possible, the “ fool proof” article. 

4. The best manufacturers, contrary 
to statements made by those maligning 
these goods, employ chemists, both a 
working and consulting force, whose 
business it is to perfect the goods and 
watch the output, so that defective arti- 
cles will not be sold. And this is entirely 
in the interest of the produceft. who sim- 
ply could not afford to be indifferent to 
complaints or show lack of interest in 
his manufacture. 

5. The second great truth about enamel 
ware is, that when it chips, as it surely 
does, this is in general due to ignorant 
or careless handling, or to the unfortu- 
nate purchase of poor utensils of this 
character. Ignorance of the real nature 
of the article that is being used, lies at 
the root of the trouble. 


What Is Enamel Ware ? 


The art of enameling is a very ancient 
one, and belonged originally entirely to 
the fine arts. Industrial enameling is a 
thing of later development, but the prin- 
ciples and methods involved are more or 
less similar. Many a woman possesses 
enamel ware jewelry or articles of bric- 
a-brac, which she cherishes with the 
greatest care, and dusts or cleans with 
delicate touch. Yet she never has argued 
that the enameled cooking utensils in any 
way resemble those delicate things. 

The object of enameling a cooking 
utensil is to provide a protective coat for 
the metal against corrosion, either by the 
atmosphere or things which come in con- 
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tact with the utensil. That is, copper, 
brass, tin, iron, etc, have been found to 
rust or corrode, and in so doing occa- 
sional deleterious compounds are formed. 
These may not be poisonous, but they do 
destroy the flavor of the food, impart new 
and disagreeable flavors, or even form 
new compounds not so good for the sys- 
tem as the uncontaminated food might be. 
Hence the effort to provide a_ utensil 
which will be secure from such attack, 

The other purpose of enameling is to 
provide a smooth surface which may be 
easily kept clean, and in so doing give a 
utensil which may be subjected to fairly 
wide ranges of temperatures. 

This is not as simple a matter as it 
seems to the voung housekeeper, who 
listens with distrust to the man saying, 
* But vou cannot afford to buy that cheap 
article: it will not do so well.” 

A saucepan at ten cents in one place, 
apparently the same kind in another for 
fifty cents; of course, the fifty cents must 
mean an enormous profit to the latter 
seller. [ut this is not true. The chances 
are far more in favor of the large profit 
beng made in the ten-cent article. 

A good cooking utensil has to be con- 
structed so as to resist the solvent or de- 
structive action of water, of saline and 
alkaline solutions, weak vegetable acids 
and a fairly wide range of temperature. 
The difficulties are very great of produc- 
ing a practical covering which will do all 
this. 

Vitreous enamel ware is usually a 
species of glass fused or burned on to a 
metal. Ordinarily the metal is cast or 
sheet iron, or steel, which is stamped into 
the desired shape, then this is dipped in 
the enamel bath and the utensil baked 
just as porcelain or china is baked. In 
fact, the first erroneous idea existent in 
the woman's mind is that enamel ware 
differs greatly from the glazed earthen- 
ware dishes she uses without question of 
chipping. 

The fundamental difference between 
the two lies in the base, the one being 
of clay, the other of metal; but this dif- 
ference necessarily creates others. Heat 
a piece of metal and a piece of clay; one 
expands much more than the other; or, 
put scientifically, the coefficient of ex- 
pansion is not the same in the two. On 
these two bases fuse enamel, and the re- 
sult differs in that the clay and enamel 
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expand and contract under the effect of 
heat and cold more nearly alike than the 
expansion of metal and glass. The 
glazed casserole is enamel ware; the 
glaze on yellow bowls is another form; 
both are kinds of glass as truly as the 
glass tumbler is another kind. 

The two great endeavors of the manu- 
facturers of enamel ware are to produce 
what is called an acid-proof finish, and 
an enamel whose elasticity is sufficient to 
prevent chipping. As a matter of fact, 
manufacturers are far more strenuously 
endeavoring to produce a high-grade arti- 
cle impervious to attack of acid, heat or 
carelessness, than the women are striving 
to learn how to properly select and use 
the best that has already been produced. 


The Selection of Enamel Ware 


The enamel ware cooking utensil 
should be glossy, perfectly smooth and 
free from defects. _ 

It should bear the label of a well- 
known, reputable firm, whose standing 
you have investigated or whose goods 
you know. 

You should not in any instance accept 
the “ just as good ” after having satisfied 
yourself of the integrity of the kind you 
have determined to buy. For price is 
not always the indication of defective- 
ness in an article. The concern that 
stands behind the article is far more than 
the price. 

“ Just as good ” usually means a larger 
profit to the middleman, who rarely has a 
philanthropic motive toward either the 
producer or consumer in urging a par- 
ticular thing in place of another of known 
value. A manufacturer may put a cook- 
ing utensil upon the market at fifty cents 
which is worthless as compared with the 
product of another shop at the same 
price. And this they do just as much 
because they lack knowledge as from a 
lack of appreciation of the seriousness 
of the effects. All over the country are 
manufacturers who are producing house- 
hold utensils of inferior grade because 
they lack the technical skill required to 
manufacture the goods. They advertise 
them, the advertisements sound good, and 
the woman buys. 

And the housewife who runs around 
and buys indiscriminately without inves- 
tigating the origin or originators of any 
article of household use, fosters the fakir 


and injures the legitimate manufacturer, 
who is, in fact, the one who is trying to 
aid her by producing a thoroughly good 
article which he is willing to stand be- 
hind. What incentive is there for the 
man to continue producing a good arti- 
cle, spending thousands of dollars every 
year in trying to overcome any little de- 
fect, when the rival concern, producing 
for profit only, caring not one rap for the 
interests of the consumer, sells his infe- 
rior wares at every corner store? 

There is today as great a necessity for 
the woman to buy household furnishings 
intelligently as there is for her to know 
how to buy food, This she cannot do 
until she learns in some way to distin- 
guish the good from the poor, the better 
from the best. 


The Use of Enamel Ware 


Every woman of ordinary household 
intelligence would expect a glass to crack 
or break if she first heated it to boiling 
point, and then plunged it into cold water. 
The expansion would be too rapid, the 
glass would break, and thick glass would 
probably crackle and chip under this 
treatment more quickly than a thinner, 
lighter variety. But this is the kind of 
treatment to which she is apt to subject 
her cooking utensils. Not many years 
ago slow cooking was the rule in most 
households, merely because gas and such 
fuels were not in common use. With the 
introduction of immediately hot fuels, 
cooking utensils are subjected to much 
harsher and more ignorant treatment 
than ever before. 

The placing of any dish directly over 
an intensely hot flame cannot but result 
in eventual injury to the best cooking 
utensil that ever was made, especially 
when, while boiling hot, it is removed to 
a cool place or placed in cold water. The 
exposure to unnecessary intense heat, the 
failure to use common sense and ordinary 
care, and the abuse of utensils in knock- 
ing them about, does result in the chip- 
ping and crazing of enamel ware. But 
with good utensils of a high grade this is 
usually unnecessary. With the poorly 
made, cheap utensil it is almost inevitable. 

The endeavor to make an acid-proof 
utensil comes from the necessity of re- 
taining the gloss. Any enamel cooking 
vessel which quickly loses its gloss in the 
ordinary cooking use is covered with a 
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low-grade enamel, no matter what one 
has paid for it. 

But the housewife must not be misled 
by the unscientific statements and false 
reasoning sometimes published. No re- 
liable house manufacturing enamel ware 
cooking utensils today uses arsenic, lead 
or antimony in the process, if the state- 
ments can be believed of the chemists 
who have investigated these goods. 


Conclusions of the Institute 


After subjecting several dozen pieces 
purchased in open market to the most 
severe tests, the conclusions reached in 
the Institute are as follows: Enamel ware 
in general does not chip easily. It takes 
very rough treatment to produce this 
effect. Heating dry over a direct hot gas 
flame produced no effect upon good 
enamel, but the cheap enamel ware 
chipped at once under such treatment. 
Heating dry and plunging into cold water 
at once produced chipping in all cases 
where any grade was tried, and why 
should it not? As soon as the housewife 
realizes what enamel actually is, she will 
guard against such treatment as carefully 
as she would with her glass jars used in 
canning. 

Potatoes, carrots, etc, were burned dry 
in enamel saucepans, then the pans 
cleaned by repeated hard scrubbing, with 
patent cleansers, sand soap, and scraped 
with a knife. With the good enamel this 
treatment in no way marred or injured 
the glaze; but the poor-grade ware did 
not withstand such treatment. In fact, 
out of several dozen pieces looked over in 
a store where all goods are sold at a very 
low price, but one unchipped pan was 
found on the counter. In some cases, 
with the cheaper ware, the enamel rubbed 
off on the fingers with ordinary pressure 
upon it, or washed off in the dish water. 

This question of the cheap ware should 
be thoroughly understood, for there is an 
erroneous idea in most purchasers’ minds 
concerning “seconds.” These are im- 
perfect pieces, either in color, shape, or 
the presence of pin points where the 
enamel has not well covered the piece, or 
a break has occurred. In any good fac- 
tory every piece is carefully inspected 
and only perfect ones sold as “ firsts.” 
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But it must be remembered that the 
enamel on all of these is made the same; 
the foundation of iron, steel or nickel is 
the same, hence a “ second” of a good 
reliable make in no way resembles a 
“ first’ of the manufacturer who is put- 
ting an inferior enamel on all of his 
goods. 

There are stores in which one says, 
after looking at the price, “ These are 
seconds,” and the answer is an indignant 
“No.” The truth is they are poor 
“firsts,” and the good “seconds” are 
preferable. In the Good Housekeeping 
Institute laboratories it was demonstrated 
that acids had practically no effect upon 
the glazeof the wares, save sulphuric acid, 
which is not commonly used in cooking, 
so far as known. Caustic soda affected 
the enamel, but bi-carbonate of soda did 
not. This will perhaps explain to the 
woman who complained as to the action 
of dish water in which washing soda was 
used, 

The government does not inspect cook- 
ing utensils, but purchases for its own use 
large quantities of enamel ware. The 
state inspects the factories, and if there 
were any truth in the statements as to 
the use of arsenic, lead and antimony, it 
would soon be found out. For the dan- 
ger would be not for the user, but for the 
maker of the goods. These wares are 
all hand dipped, and arsenical or lead 
poisoning would result from constant 
handling of the baths. 

The enamel on the cheap ware was 
found to peel off almost at once in large 
flakes, and there was but one layer of 
enamel. In the best quality, the enamel 
breaks in little pin holes around the bend 
of the pan. The “seconds” of good 
manufacturers, sold often at bargain 
prices, have as many coats of enamel as 
their “ firsts.” Those who know best say 
that two thin coats of enamel are far bet- 
ter than two or more thick coats, because 
the elasticity is greater, and the pans not 
only heat more readily but pass the heat 
on in a better way. 

Go and buy goods with a label on them, 
in a reputable place, pay the price, use 
them properly, and then laugh at the per- 
son who says that you are in danger in 
any way. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Ice Cream Freezer 

No 171—Automatic Ice Cream Freezer. 
An ice cream freezer designed for freez- 
ing creams, sherbets, water ices. etc. with- 
out the usual rotary movement of a dasher. 
The ice is kept from direct contact with the 
cream receptacle, hence the freezing being 
done evenly with brine, results in a smooth 
cream free from crystals. Made by Treman, 
King & Co, Ithaca, N Y 


A Helping Hand 


No 172—The Helping Hand. This is a 
four-fingered lifter, made oi heavy steel 
wire and operated as a pair of tongs. The 
fingers are so constructed as to lift as 
small articles as eggs or as large as plates, 
opening or closing to a wide or small cir- 
cumference. Its helpful uses in the kitchen 
are many. Made by William H. Terry, 100 
Garden Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Fruit Jar Opener 

No 173—This fruit jar opener is a simple, 
practical device for removing the tops 
from filled sealed glass fruit jars. It con- 
sists of a nickeled steel band having a chisel 
point, so arranged in connection with a 
thumb screw that two or three turns of the 
latter loosens the cover without cracking or 
breaking jar. Made by M. C. Dearing, 18 
Fernwood Ave, Haverhill, Mass. 


Water Filters 


No 174—The Fulper Filter. A filter con- 
sisting of an upper and lower receptacle or 
jar, each made of glazed stoneware. The 
upper jar has a cover and its bottom is 
a porous disk formed of Fulper filter stone. 
The water filters slowly through to the 
cooler below in which is a faucet attached 
by a burr. A brush comes with the filter for 
cleaning the disk. Made by the Fulper Pot- 
tery Co, Flemington, N J. 

No 175—The I-C Water Filter. A rever- 
sible self-cleaning water filter to be attached 
to any faucet. This filters or cleans tle 
coarser impurities from water when used 
and cleaned as directed. o hho The Fil- 
tering Mfg Co, Brooklyn, N Y 


Paper Wardrobe 


No 176—The Wayne Paper Wardrobe. 
This is an oblong bag made of strong paper, 
designed for the protection of garments 
from moths, dust, soot, etc. A patented 


clasp securely closes the bag at the top and 
the inside is fitted with strongly fastened 
metal hooks on which to hang the articles. 
An outside hook permits the bag to be hung 
in any convenient place. Made by the 
Wayne Paper Goods Co, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Jelly Bag Strainer 


No 177—Ideal Jelly Bag Holder and 
Strainer. This consists of a steel collar hav- 
ing four supporting legs which flare and 
support the weight or fold up when holder is 
put away. -\ coarse muslin jelly bag is hung 
on the collar by small steel hooks in which 
the fruit is placed to drain. The bag being 
conical, the fruit is pressed by its own 
weight without squeezing. A simple, easily 
manipulated and cleaned device. Made by 
Mrs Carl Crisand, 2 Charlotte Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Can Opener 


No 178—Perfect Can Opener. An adjust- 
able tin can opener by which the top can be 
cut off or out of can. May be used on 
round or square cans of any ordinary size. 
A device on cutter permits removal of metal 
bottle caps. Made by the Superior Hard- 
ware Mfg Co, Detroit, Mich. 

Floor Mop 


No 179—A dry mop to be used on walls, 
hardwood floors, windows, etc. This is made 
of strings of cotton material securely fas- 
tened in a wooden head to which a long 
handle is attached. Made by Young & Cobb, 
Auburn, Me. 

Coffee Mill 

No 180—Crystal Coffee Mill. A hand 
coffee mill, to be screwed to the wall. The 
coffee is ground by a crank, and a screw 
permits adjustment of grinding. The hopper 
is of glass, with a tightly fitting screw top 
and the coffee grinds into a glass holding 
one cupful. Made by the Arcade Mfg Co, 
Freeport, Ill. 


Cake Turner 
No 181—Jewel Cake Turner. A _perfo- 
rated steel cake turner with wire handle 
twisted at end to assist in grasping. The 
perforations make this utensil of use in 
lifting fried articles, poached eggs, ete. 
Made by the Arcade Mfg Co, Freeport, III. 


Carpet Sweeper 
No 182—Pissell’s New Cyco Ball Bearing 
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Carpet Sweeper. This is the well-known 
type of carpet sweeper with a revolving 
brush between two cans, which catch the 
dirt swept up. This sweeper has several 
patented features such as a reversible bail 
spring to prevent sweeper from tipping ; 
dust-proof axle tubes, etc. The brush is 
self-adjusting to different thicknesses of 
carpet, and the cotton furniture protector is 
fastened on sweeper by a patented device. 
Made by Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 

No 183—Double Frying Pan. A double 
aluminum pan, the two sides hinged together 
so that two utensils may occupy the space on 
the stove, or the device used as a covered 
pan, as in making hashed browned potatoes 
or an omelet. Made by the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 


No 184—Bread Pans. These are alu- 
minum pans made for individual loaves; have 
smooth edges with folded corners to make 
as few seams or corners as possible. Made 
by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

No 185—Pie Plates. Ten-inch pie plates 
stamped out of aluminum. Aluminum dis:.es 
are practically indestructible, and cannot rust. 
Made by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Electric Vacuum Cleaners 

No 186—Vortex Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
This electric machine is designed for opera- 
tion on any electric lighting circuit. The 
suction power is produced by a fan. The 
drum-shaped cylinder is mounted on four 
small rubber tired wheels, and has an at- 
tached handle by which it can be easily 
pushed or drawn about over hardwood or 
carpeted floors. The dust can is attached to 
the head of the cylinder by means of four 
thumb screws. When the cylinder is re- 
moved the can and screens may be readily 
cleaned. Made by the Vortex Vacuum Co, 
Watertown, N Y. 

No 187—Santo-Keller Electric Cleaner. An 
electric vacuum cleaner designed to be op- 
erated on any electric lighting circuit. Ma- 
chine consists of a vertical cylinder sup- 
ported on casters. The vacuum is produced 
by a bellows operated by an electric motor. 
The dust bag is clamped into the dust cham- 
ber by the cover of the machine, which is 
fastened into place by two swivel bolts. The 
cylinder has a glass-covered opening through 
which the dust collection may be observed. 
Made by the Keller Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hand-Power Vacuum Cleaners 


No 188—Pneuvac Hand Machine. An ef- 
ficient hand-power machine operated by a 
lever set in the center of a square cabinet. 
The suction is produced by a wind motor or 
bellows constructed of twilled duck and un- 
vulcanized rubber. The dust bag is con- 
tained in a drawer, and may be easily re- 
moved for cleaning by releasing two wooden 
fingers. On one side of the cabinet is a 
roller which permits the machine to be 
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moved about with ease. Made by the 
Pneuvac Co, Boston, Mass. 

No 189--Regina Pneumatic Cleaner. A 
cylindrical cleaner in which the suction is 
created by a pump worked by a lever. This 
means that both backward and forward 
strokes create suction. The dust bag is 

easily removed and the interior of cylinder 
is accessible for cleaning. This cleaner is 
very light and practically noiseless in opera- 
tion. Made by the Regina Co, New York. 

No 190—Santo-Keller Hand Vacuum 
Cleaner. An efficient hand power cleaner 
worked by a crank or wheel in place of a 
lever. This wheel is attached to an upright 
standard, bringing it at proper hight for ease 
of operation. The dust is collected in a 
cylindrical chamber attached to base and the 
operation of dust collecting may be observed 
through a glass-covered opening in the top 
of the machine. The dust bag is easily ac- 
cessible for cleaning, being attached to the 
cover of the cylinder. Made by the Keller 
Mfg Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knife Grinders 


No 191—Pyko Peerless Junior Hand 
Grinder. This sharpener and polisher is de- 
signed for general home use. It consists of 
a cast iron frame with screw clamp for at- 
taching device to any table. The carborun- 
dum wheel is driven by gears entirely cov- 
ered in a cast iron case which forms the 
frame of the machine. The gearing is power- 
ful, but practically noiseless, and the machine 
has both sharpening and polishing wheels. 
Made by the Pike Mfg Co, Pike, N H. 

No 192—Firefly Grinder. This is a grinder 
designed for small edged tools, such as are 
used about the home. It consists of a cast 
iron frame with screw clamp for attaching 
machine to any bench or table. The emery 
wheel (made of carborundum) is driven by 
a geared wheel, thus producing considerable 
power with ease of operation. Made by the 
Luther Grinder Mfg Co, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Coffee Pot 


No 193—Brown Betty Coffee Pot. <A rich 
brown English vitrified stoneware (called 
Langley ware) coffee pot, having a muslin 
bag strainer. The pot can be used on the 
stove with safety, as the vitrified ware is very 
hard, and yet is sufficiently attractive to be 
used in serving the coffee. Imported by 
Hugh C. Edmiston, 43 W. 4th Street, New 
York City. 

No 150—Rapid Fireless Cooker. A cook- 
ing cabinet made with wood frame, metal 
covered, with hinged wooden frame top alse 
metal covered, both box and cover finished 
like oilcloth. The box is on casters and the 
compartments contain fitted aluminum-cov- 
ered utensils. The cooker has radiating 
plates for use when desired and a rack for 
the holding of pies and cakes. The com- 
partments have extra insulated, partially 
telescoping covers to assist in the retention 
of the heat. Made by the Wm Campbell Co, 
Detroit, Mich. (The foregoing is a correc- 
tion of a previously printed paragraph under 
the same number.—The Editor.) 
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W hat to Eat in December 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Page 769] 


SUNDAY Dinner CHRISTMAS Luncheon 
Breakfast Mutton chops Breakfast 
Grapefruit Red cabbage* Cereal Canned fruit 
erea ream 
Codfish balls_ Snow pudding Broiled oysters on Dinner 
Popovers Coffee Cotfee toast 
Dinne: Parker rolls irish stew 
r , Baked sweet potatoes 
THURSDAY Coffee Fried green peppers 
Cranberry sauce Breakfast Dinner salad 
Parsnip croquettes* Frei Consomme gs 
Boiled onions D file Bouchees of lobster 
Celery and pimento eee Roast duck 
sala Coftee Wild grape jelly THURSDAY 
Bisque ice cream Luncheon Hominy croquettes 
Coffee Brussels sprouts Breakfast 
Supper Baked potatoes Celery and nut salad 
Broiled oysters in Gingerbread Plum pudding 2 Coffee 
chafing dish Fruit Foamy sauce 
Dinner Coffee Luncheon 
Venetian eggs* 


Tomato jelly salad 
Cheese wafers 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 
Toasted crumpets 
* Coffee 
Luncheon 
Dried beef and toma- 
toes 
Stewed fruit 
is Cookies 
Dinner 
Turkey cooked in cas- 
serole with vegetables 
Corn pudding 
Chocolate cake 
Coffee 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Oranges : 
Bacon with fried 
apples 
Corn dodgers 
offee 
Luncheon 
Plymouth pumpkin* 
Baked apples 
Cake 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Vegetable salad 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates 


Cinnamon buns 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Boston baked beans 
Fruit Tea 
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Bean and tomato soup 


Watermelon pickle 
Potato salad 
Brown bread sand- 
wiches 
Suet pudding 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Scrambled eggs on 
_ toast 
Corn bread 
Cottec 


Luncheon 


Welsh rabbit 
Stewed apples 
Wafers 
Dinner 

Celery soup 
Boiled cod 
Sauce hollandaise 
Potato balls 
Spinach 
Prune pudding 
Cottee 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Sausages 
Buckwheat cakes 
Cotfee 
Luncheon 


Cream of spinach soup 
Celery mayonnaise 


Canned fruit 
Dinner 


Fish hash 
Brussels sprouts 
Baked eggplant 
Caramel custards 

Coffee 


No Supper Needed 
Nuts, fruit, sweet cider 
and cake may be 
served in the 
evening 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Boiled rice and milk 
Eggs _ Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese fondu 
Toasted muffins 
Stewed fruit 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Fried calf's brains 
Potatoes au_ gratin 
Carrots and peas 
Pineapple _ 
Cake Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Broiled kippered her- 


ring 


Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 


Muffins 
Luncheon 


Cream of bean soup 


Fruit salad 


Cake 
Dinner 


Scallop of beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Steamed squash 


Lettuce salad 
Apple tapioca 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Griddlecakes 
Coffee 


Cocoa 


Cereal! 


Apple sauce 
Gingerbread 


Dinner 


Steak en casserole 
Cabbage salad 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Creamed codfish 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato omelet 
Buttermilk cakes* 
Tea 
Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Broiled halibut steak 
Sauce tartare 
Lattice potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Cranberry tarts 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


_ Broiled bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffes 
Luncheon 
Bisque of clams 
Apple and nut salad 
Wafers 


Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Baked beans 
Buttered beets 


Fried apples 
Rice pudding 


Coffee 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Parsnip Croquettes 


Mix with two cupfuls of hot, riced 
parsnips, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper and one egg 
beaten light without separating. When 
cold shape in cork-shaped croquettes, 
roll in flour and fry in deep fat. 
Mrs R. D. B. 


Plymouth Pumpkin 


Use a dark, orange-skinned pumpkin 
or a squash. Pare, scrape, cut in small 
pieces and cook in the oven in a bean 
pot or casserole, using only enough wa- 
ter to prevent burning. When soft, press 
through a sieve and season with butter, 
salt, paprika and any preferred hot sauce, 
adding one-half cupful of tomato catsup 
to each quart of pumpkin. Beat well for 
three minutes, arrange in a mound in a 
buttered baking dish, cover the top with 
grated cheese and brown in a hot oven. 
Serve with whole wheat sandwiches. 
R. F. D. 


Red Cabbage 


Place a large sliced onion in the bot- 
tom of a kettle; add a medium-sized 
head of red cabbage previously cut into 
small pieces; then add two large apples, 
pared and sliced. Cook slowly for one 
hour without stirring, keeping the bot- 
tom of the kettle well covered with water. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
salt, pepper and vinegar to taste; finish 
simmering until thoroughly cooked. 
Mrs W. B. W. 


Bananas and Bacon for Breakfast 


Have some crisp slices of bacon 
* broiled” on a tin in a hot oven. This 
keeps the smoke from the kitchen and 
makes the bacon transparent, although 
well cooked through. Cut the desired 
number of bananas in half and slice 
through the long way of the sections, 
making four pieces of each banana. Dip 
in lemon juice, then in flour in which 
has been mixed sufficient salt and pep- 
per to season, and fry in smoking hot oil 
until a rich golden brown. Arrange the 
bacon on a hot platter, with the bananas 
around it ard garnish with parsley and 
quarters of lemon. This is a delicious 
breakfast dish, and if sometime one be- 


comes tired of the bananas let him try 
thick slices of tomato fried in the same 
fashion as a substitute. A. L. P. 


Plum Pudding 


Plum pudding today, with the high 
cost of cream, eggs and butter, is a lux- 
ury. Few, perhaps, know that a plum 
pudding may be made without any of 
these ingredients. Carrots will supply 
seeming deficiencies, The carrots should 
be scraped and boiled in salted watet 
until tender. Then drain them and press 
through a colander. Take a quart of 
the mashed carrots and add to them half 
a pound of chopped suet, half a. cupful 
of sugar, two cupfuls of sifted flour, 
three-quarters of a pound each of cur- 
rants and raisins and half a pound of 
chopped citron. Flour the fruit before 
adding it to the other ingredients. For 
seasoning use a teaspoonful each of salt 
and cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
cloves and a grated nutmeg.’ Stir all to- 
gether thoroughly and then put-the snix- 
ture into a buttered pan or mold with 
a tight-fitting top. Steam for three 
and a half hours and serve with sauce. 

Venetian Eggs in the Chafing Dish 

Heat one can of tomato soup to boiling 
point, add one pound of cheese, grated, 
and stir until this is thoroughly melted. 
Beat one egg light, without separating, 
and add to it one cupful of milk; add the 
milk and egg to the cheese and tomato, 
stirring rapidly so as to blend the ingre- 
dients and keep them from curdling. 
Season with onion juice, salt and 
paprika, and serve on hot wafers or 
toast. O. 


Buttermilk Cakes 


Sift together one quart of flour and 
an even teaspoonful of soda, add a 
rounding teaspoonful of salt. Rub one 
rounding tablespoonful of butter or lard 
thoroughly into the flour; wet to a 
rather soft dough with buttermilk. 
Work until the dough is smooth, roll out 
an inch thick and cut into cakes with a 
large-sized biscuit cutter. When all are 
cut prick with a fork and bake in a quick 
oven. Mrs R, 
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Just How” Talks 


III--Bread and Bread Making 


A subscriber has written of her 
troublous experiences in the making 
of bread, which insisted on becoming 
sticky and ropy. This condition is 
owing to the presence of what is 
known as wild yeasts, which have come 
unbidden and feed upon the excess 
amount of sugar they have found in the 
sponge. The subscriber seems to have 
used an excess of yeast in proportion to 
the other ingredients. Let her try the 
directions of a Spokane woman, given in 
this article. 

In the meantime, a few words con- 
cerning yeast. This is a microscopic 
plant which is known to be present in 
the atmosphere, but which is cultivated 
for use in the making of many articles. 
The Egyptians made leavened bread by 
setting dough to catch the wild yeasts. 
When the dough was leavened, it was 
kneaded into the whole lump, and from 
this batch some saved for the next 
leaven: a process exactly similar to that 
of keeping over a portion of the buck- 
wheat batter or getting some of the 
neighbor’s liquid yeast as a starter for 
your own brewing. Yeast is a plant 
which grows only in the presence of 
heat and moisture and nutritive material, 
and which in its growth produces fer- 
mentation. 


Wild Yeasts and “ Luck ™ 


Formerly the bread maker had to trust 
to what was called “luck” in making 
her yeast. As a matter of fact, the wild 
yeast was caught in a decoction of hops, 
or potato, and water, and as yeasts, even 
of the same family, differ in behavior as 
well as the children whom we can more 
easily see, the results were by no means 
uniform. Now yeast can be purchased 
either as compressed or in dry cakes. 
Both are made from the yeasts taken 
from the vats in which malt extracts 
have been fermenting. The compressed, 
after having been washed and cleaned, 
is pressed and cut into cakes. Because 
it is moist it will keep but a limited time 
even in a cool place. Dry yeasts are 
made by mixing the fresh veast with 
flour of some kind, pressing into cakes 
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and drying these thoroughly. In its dry 
state the yeast is inactive and any well- 
made dry yeast will keep for a long time 
under proper circumstances. 

When ordinary liquid yeast is made it 
is liable to be filled with yeasts or bac- 
teria which set up other forms of fer- 
mentation, turning the bread sour or giv- 
ing it a disagreeable taste or odor. This 
occasionally happens when bread is be- 
ing made with commercial yeasts, as, ex- 
posed to the air, the rising dough collects 
other yeast plants. The most carefully 
made bread sometimes develops a flavor 
or seeming acidity for which there seems 
no excuse until yeasts and their action 
are understood. 


Salt-Rising Bread 


The salt-rising bread about which 
there was question is a self-raised bread. 
To make it, a thick batter is made with 
warm milk, or water, and flour, beaten 
well, and a teaspoonful of salt added. 
This is permitted to stand until the 
veasts have done their work. The old 
recipes say that in from two to four 
hours it will begin to rise, which means 
that the acquired yeasts are multiplying, 
and in their feeding have broken down 
certain substances, setting free alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. The whole mass is 
left until it is sour, or the “rising is 
light enough,” and this is added to a 
sponge. In fact, a captured and devel- 
oped growth of wild veasts has been 
used in place of a cultivated plant. This 
salt-rising bread requires less kneading 
than the yeast-raised dough, and pro- 
duces a light, porous loaf, free from 
acidity when properly made. 


To Make Liquid Yeast 


A subscriber in Spokane, Wash. 
writes: “ The dry yeasts must be used 
fresh also. for they deteriorate. When 
you get packages of yeast cakes keep 
them either in tin or glass cans tightly 
covered or they will spoil. For the yeast 
take one quart of peeled potatoes, cover 
well with boiling water and boil till done. 
Pour the boiling potato water over one 
cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of flour 
and one large teaspoonful of salt sifted 
together. Then stir vigorously, that each 
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particle of flour gets scalded; add the 
potatoes mashed finely, and if you like 
the flavor, a pint of water in which a 
pinch of hops has been scalded; other- 
wise you may as well use a pint more 
boiling water with the potatoes. 

“ After this is thoroughly mixed, add 
two quarts of cold water. Put all into 
a large jar or two smaller ones; it will 
rise to be more than a gallon. When 
lukewarm, add two previously dissolved 
yeast cakes (or one glass of any good 
yeast a neighbor may supply). Set in a 
warm place, cover with cheesecloth while 
rising. When it is light, the potato will 
be on top and you can hear the yeast 
foam. Then put it covered in a cool 
place to keep. 

“or the bread, take the amount of 
flour usual for your family, make a hole 
in the center into which put a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one cupful of yeast for 
each loaf you intend to make. Do not 
add any water, but if you like, put in a 
couple of teaspoonfuls of sugar, beat 
well and into a mass immediately. As 
soon as the dough is kneadable, take it 
on the bread board (in winter this 
should be warm) and knead vigorously 
from eight to ten minutes, according to 
the size, adding a half teaspoonful of 
shortening for each loaf as you knead. 
Do not knead this dough into a hard, 
tough mass, let it be rather soft: it will 
feel spongy under your fingers; cut and 
mold into loaves, put in greased tins (a 
tin for a loaf is best for all bread), set 
in a warm place to raise, but do not let 
it get at all hot. When it has doubled in 
size, put it into a moderately hot oven, 
and bake from three-fourths of an hour 
to an hour, according to the size of the 
loaves. 


Potato Yeast and Bread 

“Take four large potatoes,” writes 
Mrs M. M. N., “boil and mash very 
fine, beat until white. While hot, add 
one rounding tablespoonful of salt, two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of sugar. Have 
a nice fresh yeast cake (dry) rolled very 
fine. When the potato is cooled suff- 
ciently, mix in the yeast, set it where it 
will keep warm and in a few hours you 
will find it light. 

“To make the bread, take a quart of 
warm water, one-half of the yeast, a 
tablespoonful of lard or butter and a 
tablespoonful of sugar. Make a rather 
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stiff batter. (This do at supper time.) 
In the morning add the salt, mix in a 
smooth loaf, let rise, make into loaves 
and bake. 

“Put the other half of yeast into a 
bowl and cover closely. Keep in a cool 
place. The next time you wish to bake, 
either in the morning or at noon, use 
only half the quantities given at first. 
When thoroughly mixed and_ cool 
enough, add the yeast you have saved, 


and by supper time you will find it ready 


to use. Where one bakes as often as 
once or twice a week, it will keep good 
for weeks or months. When first 
started, it is better to throw out the first 
half of the yeast and make once again 
so it will be thoroughly started. That 
insures good bread from the first. We 
think it the easiest and best way to make 
bread. Of course, you understand you 
use half and keep half the yeast each 
time.” 

If the readers will compare the fore- 
going recipes with the one given in 
March, considerable difference will be 
shown, for the methods of mixing dough 
are various. It is the general rules that 
apply to all, and these should be known. 

To begin with, yeast develops best at 
a temperature of from 75 to 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit. But too high a temperature 
will kill the yeast and too low will hinder 
its growth and development. The 
liquid materials should be lukewarm and 
the bread kept from drafts and changes 
of temperature. In order to have a light, 
porous loaf, thorough kneading is not 
alone necessary, but it must be borne in 
mind that there is a somewhat fixed 
relation between the amount of yeast 
and flour. Too little veast means a 
badly raised loaf, too much a heavy, 
soggy, yeasty one. The amount of yeast 
depends largely on the strength of the 
flour, which means the quality or abun- 
dance of gluten present. This makes it 
seemingly more practical as well as scien- 
tific to add the flour to the moisture 
rather than proceed in the opposite 
way. 

It is obvious that painstaking care 
should be taken to insure the greatest 
cleanliness. For this reason the good 
bread mixers on the market are often- 
times preferable to kneading with the 
hands. Too much flour makes a dry, 
hard loaf; too little, a wet, soggy one. 


Readers Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, free of charge, through these pages, so 
far as space will allow. An immediate answer, by mail, will be furnished only on receipt of one 


dollar. ] 


Renewing Fiber Rugs 


Mrs H. C. asks regarding the renew- 
ing of fiber rugs. The following was 
contributed by a reader. The rug, a 
cotton warp or fiber rug. was very faded. 
First we tacked it on the attic floor and 
scrubbed it with soap suds made with a 
fine ‘aundry soap. I then took dyes, 
red, blue. vellow and black. and follow- 
ing the directions for their use, pre- 
pared the water and then boiled it the 
required time as thoroughly as though 
I were dyeing goods in the mixture, 
Having provided myself with paint 
brushes of various sizes, I applied the 
ground color to the rug, which in the 
meantime had dried out from its scrub- 
bing. When this coat of color was thor- 
oughly dry, I began on the figures, go- 
ing over them in the same way, with a 
brush dipped in the dve water. The 
work thus far had been exceedingly 
rapid, only I took care not to run the 
reds and blues into the smaller yellow- 
ish centers. When this dried, the yel- 
low and then the black was applied, the 
smaller brushes being used for these, 
for the black was all in outline. The 
effect has been very good indeed, and 
the rug is doing duty in a boys’ den, 
where it receives rather hard wear. 


A, 
Cleaning Silver 


A subscriber submitted a discovery 
not long ago which will assist M. F. W. 
in her difficulties. “1 put my silver in 
sour milk, putting the milk in a tin or 
aluminum vessel, let it stand for a few 
hours, take out, rinse and rub dry. The 
silver will look like new and there is no 
powder to get in the engraved portions 
of the silver.” This has been success- 
fully tried by several who report en- 
thusiastically concerning it. 


Red Stain on Linen Centerpiece 


Almost any strong bleaching agent 
will remove the stain, but also destroy 
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the color of the linen. As it is spoiled 
in its present condition, the following 
can be tried. Make a weak solution of 
oxalic acid and saturate the stained part. 
Put this saturated portion over a kettle 
of boiling water, putting on the lid to 
retain the steam. Do not let it remain 
long, but remove and return as needed. 
Then wash carefully but thoroughly in 
clean water until the acid is entirely re- 
moved. This may do it. It is worth 
trying under the circumstances. 


To Clean a Plaster Cast 


If Mrs S. J. J. will make a weak soap 
suds with a fine white laundry soap and 
carefully and lightly sponge off the 
plaster cast. it will be cleaned without 
hurting the polish. Take a soft cloth 
and wipe lightly all over the cast, spong- 
ing out the corners. Then dry with an- 
other soft cloth, patting not scrubbing. 
If this proves unsatisfactory and color 
is desired take it to some dealer to 
stain. 


The Children’s Food 


In reply to Mrs C’s question about 
cereals for children. They are entirely 
wholesome when cooked and eaten prop- 
erly. Cereals are largely composed of 
starch, which not alone requires thorough 
(this meaning long and slow) cooking, 
but proper mastication. The time on 
package goods should in general be mul- 
tiplied by two and sometimes by three. 
Twenty minutes’ cooking is not long 
enough to render starch digestible. The 
digestion of starch begins in the mouth 
and unless it is mixed with the ptyalin, 
the digestive ferment present in the sa- 
liva, it is impossible for the intestines, 
where the digestion and absorption take 
place, to take care of it properly. Proper 
mastication of cereals by children, even 
by grown people,. is difficult, and such 
things as slip down too easily are not 
sufficiently moistened with the saliva. 
This is why some of the ready-prepared 
cereals are occasionally preferable and 
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prescribed. Both starches and sugars 
are carbohydrates, and in the digestion 
of starch it has to be changed to a solu- 
ble form of sugar before it can be ab- 
sorbed. So when sugar is put on cereal 
it is manifest that a dietetic error has 
been made, one which often gives rise 
to intestinal trouble and the formation 
of gas. Children should be taught to 
eat cereals without the addition of sugar 
and to masticate them well. 


Varieties of Cheese 
Mrs J. H. W. asks the difference be- 


tween certain cheeses and in what way 
they mainly differ. Edam, pineapple, 
Parmesan and Roquefort are hard 
cheeses; Neufchatel, cream and cottage 
cheeses soft. Genuine cream cheese is 
made from a rich cream thickened by 
souring, or from sweet cream thickened 
by rennet. Neufchatel is a soft rennet 
cheese made from cow's milk either 
whole or skimmed. Cottage cheese is 
made from sour milk without the use 
of rennet. Roquefort is a hard rennet 
cheese made from the milk of sheep, the 
name being derived from the. village of 
Roquefort in the southeastern part of 
France, where the cheese is ripened in 
caves or natural caverns. Edam is a 
hard rennet cheese produced in Holland 
and is made from unskimmed cow’s 
milk. Parmesan is an Italian cheese 
known for centuries in that country as 
Grana, the term referring to the granular 
condition of the cheese. It is so hard, 
cutting is practically impossible, and 
we get it in this country grated in bot- 
tles. This cheese is made from skimmed 
milk. Pineapple cheese is said to have 
originated in Litchfield County, Ct, and 
is a hard rennet cheese made from cow’s 
milk. The flavor of different cheeses is 
given by the method of ripening, due to 
the action of bacteria. Hard and soft 
cheeses differ mainly in the fat con- 
stitutents and methods of manufacture, 
but most of all in their keeping quality, 
the hard cheeses keeping for a_ pro- 
tracted time. 


Entremets 


In reply to Mrs J. H. W.’s further 
questions: Entrees is a French con- 


ventional term for the dishes which 
come in between certain main courses 
forming the body or outline of a lunch- 


eon or dinner. Entremets are second 
course side dishes which accompany the 
roasts or other courses. The term is 
somewhat vague, ior it includes cold en- 
trees and sweets. In this country it is 
apt to be used in connection with des- 
serts or such dishes as sweet croquettes. 
croquantes, cream fritters, etc. In the 
training of cheis a dinner is divided 
into services, the first service consisting 
of soup, hot and cold hors d'oeuvres, 
fish, entrees and joints or removes (/e- 
lewés). The second service includes 
roasts, game and fowl (réts), savory and 
sweet dishes (cutremets), cheese and 
dessert. 


Cleaning the Oven of a Coal Range 


We are not sure from B. M.'s ques- 
tion whether it is about the oven where 
ashes collect that she needs directions 
or concerning the oven itself. In order 
to get the best results from any stove 
it has to be treated intelligently, and this 
applies to knowledge of the construction. 
When the ashes are removed in the 
morning a thin coating of fine ashes 
should be left on top of the oven to pro- 
tect the metal and temper the heat, i ¢, 
make it more even. The flues under- 
neath the oven should be cleaned at 
least once a month. The fine ashes are 
carried by the draft which passes 
around the oven and heats it, accumu- 
lating at sides and bottom. In any good 
coal stove there is an opening at side 
or end from which these ashes may be 
removed. Any accumulation of these 
retards or prevents proper heating of the 
oven. If these ashes sift into the oven 
the man who put up the stove, or anyone 
who can put up stoves, should be called 
in to investigate and remedy the trouble. 
If, on the other hand, the mere cleaning 
of oven is desired, when things are 
spilled in it they should be wiped up with 
soft paper and cloths while the oven is 
hot. Then when the oven is cool or cold 
it may be washed with soap and water, 
for the thorough drying prevents rust. 


Fletcherism 
This is a term used to express Horace 
Fletcher's method in diet. He has 
written the A B-Z of Our Own Nutri- 
tion, The New Menticulture, The New 
Glutton or Epicure, Happiness, and 
other books, but the first mentioned is 
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the best known. All these books may 
be procured through our Book Depart- 
ment. 


Good Housekeeping Cook Book 


Mrs C. T. W. can procure the Good 
Housekeeping Cook Book through the 
Book Department at the price of fifty 
cents. 


To Run a Hard Coal Furnace 


A subscriber asks assistance in learn- 
ing how to run a hard coal furnace. To 
begin with, have the man who placed, or 
has cared for the furnace, give you ex- 
plicit directions and explanations about 
the drafts. You will have to learn to 
know that particular furnace and its 
idiosyncrasies, and only experience can 
tell you how much coal it takes to keep 
the house warm at different times. 
After the fire is once started, the furnace 
should be shaken each night, i e, ashes 
and clinkers shaken from fire box and 
fresh coal put on. The drafts must be 
left on until the coal has sufficiently 
ignited to burn off the gas, then close 
them for the night. In the morning 
much more vigorous shaking will be 
necessary, a little coal added and drafts 
turned on. When this is thoroughly 
ignited put in more coal, allow drafts to 
be on for a short time, then turn them 
off. Except in very cold weather with 
good furnaces this is usually all that is 
necessary. The care of the drafts, 
length of time they should be left open, 
amount of coal, etc, are all matters 
which no directions but experience alone 
can tell you. Become thoroughly famil- 
iar with the furnace, cold air box, flues, 
pipes and registers first. 


Pimentos or Sweet Red Peppers 


Mrs G. O. S. requests ways for using 
pimentos. These mild red peppers now 
come canned and may be used in many 
ways, in hot meats, many vegetables, 
salads, sandwiches and as a garnish. 
Nearly all hashes or warmed-over meats 
are improved by the addition of chopped 
red or green peppers. Potatoes O’Brien 
are fried potatoes with the addition of 
strips of the sweet red peppers. Toma- 
toes and red peppers may be fried to- 
gether and served with a cream sauce, 
or the peppers chopped and mixed with 


the filling for stuffed tomatoes. Scram- 
bled eggs with peppers are good, and the 
peppers may be chopped and added to 
many sauces. They are served with 
fruit, cheese and meat salads or as a 
garnish with many dishes. For those 
who like the flavor of peppers there 
are almost countless ways which pre- 
sent themselves for the use of this sa- 
vory condiment. To serve alone they 
should be stuffed and baked, or fried 
and served with cream sauce. 


Poached Eggs 


There is, in actual fact, but one way 
to poach eggs, but in many parts of 
New England, eggs cooked in this way 
are called “dropped.” There are sev- 
eral inventions on the market by the use 
of which poached eggs can be handled 
more easily, but the method is the same 
in all cases, 7 e, by means of hot water. 
It is usual to serve the eggs on toast, 
which should be prepared first and 
trimmed neatly or cut with a round cut- 
ter before toasting. Select a shallow 
pan, fill nearly full of boiling water, 
add to each pint of water one tea- 
spoonful each of salt and vinegar and 
place where the water will simmer gen- 
tly. Break each egg separately into a 
cup and slip gently from the cup into 
the water. Continue putting in eggs 
until you have the required number or 
there are enough in the pan. Dip the 
water over them with a spoon, and 
when the white is set and firm and a 
film has formed over the yolk, remove 
each carefully with a perforated cake 
turner. Carefully slide each egg on a 
piece of buttered toast, season with salt 
and pepper and serve at once. The vin- 
egar or lemon juice is added to the wa- 
ter to aid in giving firmness to the egg. 
Poached eggs are difficult to handle 
when not cooked too hard, and to be 
good there must be no delay between 
the cooking and the serving. 


Places for Economy 


Mrs E. C. states her table expenses 
for one month to average about $35. It 
is impossible to tell her specifically how 
to lessen them, as the sum seems small 
under the existing circumstances. A 
study of such government publications 
as the Farmer’s Bulletins devoted to 
food and nutrition might be studied with 
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profit. A partial list of these is given 
herewith. They are sent free on appli- 
cation to the Department of Agriculture. 


Bulletin 

Nos 
Foods, Nutritive Value and Costs ..... 23 
Meats, Composition and Cooking ...... 34 
Economic Use of Meat in the Home .... 391 
93 
85 
Bread and Principle of Bread Making... 112 
Canned Fruit, Preserves and Jellies .... 203 
Cereal Breakfast Foods ............... 249 
Care of Food in the Home ............ 


Preparation of Vegetables for the Table oe 


Hot Flatirons 


The gas range presents various diffi- 
culties in heating flatirons unless a hot 
plate or device to put over a single 
burner is used. One of the good gas 
tops or hot plates disseminates the heat 
sufficiently to heat the irons where the 
gas has heating capacity. In reply to 
Mrs S, who lives where the gas has 
poor heating quality, we suggest a sim- 
ilar hot plate on a denatured alcohol 
stove, with the use of irons having either 
detachable handles or cones. © 


Artichokes 


We are indebted to a subscriber for 
the following regarding artichokes: 
Artichokes should be put into cold salted 
water and boiled for ten minutes. This 
water should be changed for fresh cold 
water, salted and again brought to a 
boil. Altogether they should boil at 
least three-quarters of an hour, and it 
will not hurt them to cook, that is to be 
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boiled for an hour. Very few people 
know how to cook artichokes properly. 
They are usually underdone and bitter. 
Artichokes are not necessarily expensive 
I have paid five cents apiece in New 
York for the same sort of artichokes as 
I pay fifteen and twenty cents a dozen 
for in San Francisco, where small ones 
may be bought in the Italian quarters as 
low. as five cents a dozen. The arti- 
choke is not sufficiently appreciated, 
either as a vegetable or salad. We used 
to grow them in our back yard in San 
Francisco, and it seemed a very hardy 
plant, and a most effective one in ap- 
pearance. 


To Clean Marble 


Soap should never be used to clean 
Carrara marble, Mrs H.. as it turns it 
yellow—merely clear, cold water or a 
thoroughly reliable cleaning solution. 
Care should be taken that only a new, 
clean piece of cheesecloth or sponge be 
used. A cleaning fluid for this purpose 
is put up by the trade. 


Shortening 


This is the general term for that 
which renders pastry, cakes, doughnuts, 
etc, short or friable. It may be lard, 
butter, suet, or other forms of fat. Oil 
does not answer the same purpose. 
Without this ingredient many dough- 
nuts and batters are tough and elastic 
when cooked, rather than tender. To 
shorten in this sense means to make brit- 
tle or crisp. 


Index to Sidi December Issue, 1910 


Bananas and bacon 769 
Bavarian Christmas cookies ............. 
Bethlehem spice cakes 751 
755 
Brown Christmas cakes .................. 752 
Chocolate caramel 753 


Moravian chocolate cakes .......... .. 
Nazareth chocolate cakes ........ ; 751 


Peanut cream candy 


Plymouth pumpkin .................. ... 769 
Poached eggs .......... 
Vanilla wafers .. 
White Christmas cakes 
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We Know Her 

Where is the woman who can 
enter heart and saul into the 
problems and difficulties of her 
sister housekeepers, can voice 
their feelings—their very unex- 
pressed longings? 

I know her. She lives in Chi- 
cago. I know her “ double;” 
she lives in western New York; 
and another “ double ”—several 
of them, in fact. I have been 
getting acquainted with them, 
and they have written and are 
writing messages to our readers 
which will appear in the next 
few months. 

It is not all of a home maga- 
zine’s life to be progressive; cer- 
tainly not to be so tiresomely 
progressive that it leaves the 
hardworking reader out of 
breath. It must be sympathetic, 
understanding ; a personal friend. 
This magazine has its own, pe- 
culiar work, a part of which is 
to make burdens lighter, hearts 
happier, home more homelike, 
while keeping its readers in- 
formed of the best that the 
world has discovered. 

Where is the woman of quick 
intuition and keen wit who sees 
the inconsistencies and _ the 
humors of our everyday exist- 
ence and can start up the slug- 
gish pulses with her racy com- 
ments upon things domestic and 
feminine—and masculine? I 
know her, too—and him. Sey- 
eral of her and him. Their mes- 
Sages are coming right along. 
Witness “ Toward the Kitchen” 
in this number. 

Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine’s great specialty, all along, 
has been the telling, in plain, 
homely, interesting language, how 
the housekeeping and homemak- 
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ing can be done—are being done 
by mary—in the most comfort- 
able, economical and practical 
ways. The language of science 
and theory are avoided; our 
writers talk clear, plain “ United 
States.” It is necessary once in 
a while, for accuracy’s sake, to 
quote a scientific term which 
the wide-awake housewife should 
know. 

Our Prospectus, at the front 
of the magazine, is limited this 
year to four pages. A good deal 
can be said and implied in that 
space, but four small show wir- 
dows are an insignificant display 
for a big department store. 

With our Good Housekeeping 
Institute—a big undertaking in 
itself—and the unique and tre- 
mendously important service it is 
performing, and a considerably 
enlarged corps of distinctively 
“G. H.” writers, and an unprec- 
edented collection of “G. H.” 
material, we are entering upon 
a year whose importance the 
reader can readily estimate. 

Shocking 

The proofreader was the first 
to discover it, and came upstairs 
in a condition of shocked amuse- 
ment. “Kinderkin,” over in Eng- 
land, where he was born, means 
a cask of beer. It is a perver- 
sion of “ kilderkin.” So we, for- 
sooth, are dealing out monthly 
potations of beer to the little 
lambs of our flock! And we a 
temperance magazine, even to 
the advertisements ! 

Miss Beard coined the word, 
as she supposed, and we editors 
pronounced it clever and good. 
And so we do now. But it is 
not so clever as the Kinderkins 
themselves, which captured some 


of the foremost kindergarten 
workers of the country before 
getting into print, and since 
have captured the small girls 
and boys and their mothers. 

The January Kinderkins will 
be a doll, in colors. 

2 
Free 

How swiftly the six months 
come around! It is already time 
for another of the semi-annual 
indexes, the one covering Vol 
LI of the magazine, from July 
to December, 1910, inclusive. 
The index covers articles, dis- 
coveries, recipes — practically 
everything in the nearly 800 
pages of text, packed as they are 
with helpful matter. It is sent 
free on request. 

Captured 

“Reddy Fox” and “ Johnny 
Chuck” and the other animal 
folks who made their appearance 
in Mr Burgess’s stories in our 
magazine early this year have 
been captured. Yes; and cor- 
raled within the covers of a 
pretty book, where they are mak- 
ing all kinds of fun for lots of 
small boys and girls. The name 
of the book is Old Mother West 
Wind; its author is one of the 
editors of this magazine (Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess) who wrote the 
stories for his own little boy; 
and the splendid pictures were 
drawn by George Kerr. Any 
youngster of five to twelve woulc 
be delighted with this book as a 
Christmas gift. Our Book De- 
partment sends it, postpaid, for 


$1. 
Same Tower 
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# A poor woman, who was trying to 
keep the wolf away from four orphan 
children, said, with unconscious irony, “ I 
hope it won’t be very cold until after 
Christmas, because someone is going to 
give the children some nice warm 
clothes.” I sent my gift this year be- 
fore Jack Frost came, and saved the 
rush at the last minute. People do not 
need to get chilblains before they can 
appreciate warm clothing. B.C. N. 


# Finding some corks much -too large 
for the bottles, I soaked them in hot 
water and they went into the bottles eas- 
ily, leaving no room for the air to get in. 
A. M. 


© We decided to have our Christmas 
gifts symbolical of the Master. Each 
of the children was given a Bible, with 
his name on it in gilt letters. Father re- 
ceived a framed engraving of the Boy 
Christ, and Mother was presented with 
a collection of photographs of famous 
Madonnas. Of course various kinds of 
gifts were received from friends. N. M. 


© When building my house I persuaded 
the builder to hang the door of my bed- 
room, and also of the closet opening 
from it, contrary both to the general 
rule and his own idea. The doors both 
open into the bedroom, but instead 
of being so hung that when open they 
reveal the room, each door is hung to 
form a screen, The doors are simply 
hung on the opposite side of the frame. 
The result has been gratifying. I can 
sit in my room with the door one-third 
open and easily hear the door and tele- 
phone bells, yet I am not visible to 

ple passing through the halls. My closet 


door can stand ajar to get the air from 
a nearby window, without revealing its 
contents to the chance caller. J. A. J. 


* A farmer’s wife can give a novel 
present at Christmas. Select a large, 
fine pumpkin; cut off a piece at the top 
and scoop out the inside. In the cavity 
put a dressed chicken or duck, some 
fresh eggs, a roll of sweet butter, some 
homemade sausages, a few nice apples 
and some ears of popcorn. Almost any- 
thing fresh from the farm would delight 
a city friend. G.H. © 


© Did you ever think to send the pattern 
with a daintily embroidered Christmas 
gift? Many times it will increase the 
value of the gift. M. P. 


# One of the members of a woman's 
club read the statement of an eminent 
librarian, that if a scrapbook of the hap- 
penings of each town as published in the 
newspapers were thoroughly and sys- 
tematically kept, the result would be a 
good local history. Our club decided 
that they would make such a scrapbook 
instead of taking up the history of a 
foreign country. Every member was 
appointed to collect all the newspaper or 
magazine articles she could find that had 
anything in them about the town, and 
to question the older inhabitants. The 
first surprise was just how little was 
really known about the town. Anyone 
wanting information had to sift a mass 
of hearsays and inaccuracies. Public 
interest grew, and hoarded newspapers 
and clippings were brought out and of- 
fered for the scrapbook. The local pa- 
pers and a clipping bureau aided in the 
work. By the time the club met they 
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had considerable valuable matter. It 
was a task to sort subjects, dates, etc, 
but it was worth while. It is surprising 
how interesting the happenings of the 
most quiet littke community are when 
thus collected. E. M. 


# | knew, in a general way, that electric 
lamps of varying intensity could be used 
in a house, at will, but it was a discovery, 
on my part, that I could have, for ex- 
ample, a 32-candle-power lamp on hand 
in my bedroom, to put on in place of the 
8-candle-power one when I needed more 
light for reading, etc. Similarly, low 
candle-power lamps can be put on tem- 
porarily and the light bills cut down. 
The trouble is next to nothing, and the 
bills show the difference. L. M. W. 


* Some Christmas money was sent to 
me in a novel way. Two silver dollars 
were mounted in the openings of a red, 
leather frame, each opening showing the 
Goddess of Liberty. On the outside 
wrapping were the words, * A picture of 
the most popular girl in America.” 
M. B. K. 


# When cleaning brass knobs or door 
knockers, protect the paint by a piece of 
cardboard out of 
which a_ piece 
has been cut just 
large enough to 
allow brass 
edges to clear. 
For a brass door 
knob slit the cardboard at the side, al- 
lowing the knob to pass through, and 
slip back firmly around the knob. You 
can then polish the brass without soiling 
the surrounding paint. A. C. 


# In giving a dinner party which was 
made up of strangers I devised a plan 
which worked beautifully. Below the 
name on the place card I put a short 
personal remark, suggestive of the tastes 
or characteristics of each guest's neigh- 
bor. I requested that these remarks be 
kept a secret until after the dinner. 
Some of the suggestions were :-"* She has 
two specialties—try to find them;” ‘ He 
has most individual taste in art;’ “* Her 
three children are proof of the success 
of her theories ;” “ Try to induce him to 
talk shop: he is very interesting.” It is 


needless to say that the remarks were 
all complimentary. R. L. 


#@ An experienced carpet cleaner, in 
speaking of laying large rugs with a 
heavy nap, told me to be sure that the 
nap of the rug lies in the same direction 
in which I am in the habit of sweeping. 
This not only saves strength, but is bet- 
ter for the rug. S. K. F. 


In a crowded elevator during the 
Christmas rush a woman was badly 
scratched on the face by a long hatpin. 
Could not a hatpin be invented which 
has two heads, one removable, lined with 
cork, to be attached after the hat is 
pinned on? L, E. O 


= Until some device of this kind is 
in common use women should avoid 
wearing hatpins long enough to protrude 
beyond the hat. The Editors. 


# I had heard that pieces of blotting pa- 
per should be put under the doilies on 
which hot dishes are placed, to protect 
the table. I tried this, and it nearly 
ruined the polished surface of my cherry 
table. The heat from the dishes caused 
the blotting paper to adhere in white cir- 
cles to the table. -After an expenditure 
of much time and pains I was able to 
remove the white, but the circles still 
remain, I shall be obliged to have the 
surface refinished. I cite this as a warn- 
ing to others who may be tempted, as I 
was, to try what seemed simple and rea- 
sonable. G. P 


© A friend takes iron rust out of cloth 
very successfully by putting lemon juice 
on the spot and applying a hot flatiron. 
More than one application is sometimes 
necessary. J. H. 


# There are few people who have not 
had the experience of lying awake at 
night and listening to the howls, moans 
and yelps of a little dog, old enough to 
be self-sustaining in the daytime but 
sadly missing the warmth and comfort 
of its mother at night. We tried every 


expedient for keeping our fox terrier 
pup quiet, wrapping him up comfort- 
ably and fixing his box in a corner of 
the kitchen; but as soon as the kitchen 
got cold his unearthly howls would be- 
gin. Finally it occurred to us to sub- 
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stitute a hot water bag for the absent 
mamma dog, and what was our surprise 
and relief to find that he accepted it in 
perfect good faith, snuggled down to 
at with a sigh of content and never 
howled another howl—except when we 
forgot his hot water bag. E. R. C. 


# Don’t let young children handle 
money. Parents frequently give the tiny 
tot the carfare to hand to the conductor, 
and the next minute the same little fin- 
gers go into the baby’s mouth or eye. 
Today when I saw the dirty, consump- 
tive-looking vegetable peddler extract 
change from his pocket and drop it from 
his filthy fingers into the rosy palm of a 
little toddler who stood by her mother’s 
skirts, I was moved for the thousandth 
time to cry out, “ Don’t let babies touch 
money, any more than you would let 
them touch their precious tongues to the 
pavement.” E, L. H. 


#@ Wholesale dealers in wrapping pa- 
pers and twine sometimes sell at retail 
at Christmas time. Not only is the re- 
tailer’s profit saved, but one can procure 
wrappings impossible to be found else- 
where. Be sure to invest in a large 
spool of crinkled ribbon for tying gifts. 
It is not woven ribbon—merely silk 
threads pressed tightly together. Five 
thousand yards of it cost us seventy-five 
cents. C. S. H. 


© In hemming table linen with a French 
hem I had difficulty in getting the needle 
to go through, until I discovered that 
the work would go smoothly and rapidly 
if the hem were rubbed with dry white 
soap. H. A. B. 


© Aware that bits of gold, silver and 
broken jewelry accumulate in every 
household, the president of our church 
guild asked to have the respective collec- 
tions given to the guild treasury. The in- 
trinsic value of the separate contributions 
was slight in many instances, but the ag- 
gregation netted some six hundred dol- 
lars. This revelation of the worth of 
such odds and ends as worn and 
battered spoons, perforated thimbles, 
broken spectacle frames, old-fashioned 
jewelry settings and trinkets hopelessly 
out of date or beyond repair, started 


a guild box in every home connected 
with the church. L R. W. 


# If a child is inclined to eat too fast, 
time each course and helping, and allow 
him nothing until the minutes are up. 
He soon learns to utilize the time to ad- 
vantage, knowing that nothing is to be 
gained by haste. H. W. R. 


© My little girl once received a wonder 
bag for Christmas. This year, when 
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asked what she would like, she replied 
emphatically, “A “wonder bag.” The 
wonder bag may be made of a strip of 
red cambric about one and one-quarter 
yards in length and thirty inches wide. 
This is folded lengthwise and sewed 
into eight pockets, varying in size accord- 
ing to the size of the gifts. These are 
sewed in the bags, one for each day of 
the holiday week. Tags, marked for the 
different days, peep out from each 


pocket. R. M. G. 


# To a business girl spending her first 
Christmas away from home in a large 
city came the jolliest of presents. The 
twenty-third day of the month brought 
a long box containing a mysteriously 
knobby package. It bore a conspicuous 
tag, “ This end up with care! To be 
opened in bed, Christmas morning.” 
The mystery proved to be a gaudy, 
striped stocking, filled to overflowing, 
with jokes, candies and small presents. 
The Christmas stocking was started by a 
clever girl “ back home,” and everyone 
who heard of it wished to contribute 
something. All bundles were wrapped 
to disguise the contents. Even the candy 
cane was elaborately boxed, and bore a 
ticket emblazoned in gilt, “ For a good 
girl, to help her along the straight and 
narrow path.” Other packages were 
labeled with rhymes reviving old jokes 
and pleasant memories. Perhaps the 
greatest joy of all was a small booklet, 
made of thin cardboard sheets, laced to- 
gether with gilt cords. The clever friend 
had obtained from snapshots, newspaper 
pictures or any source available, small 
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heads of people about town, and pasted 
them on quaint bodies cut from adver- 
tisements. The pictures were accom- 

panied by a bit of biography or a funny 
limerick. There were three unique 
points about this gift: it was started in 
time to allow for any Christmas delays, 
it kept the recipient in a delightful state 
of surprise down to the last carefully 
wrapped peanut, and no friend felt too 
poor to contribute at least a joke. J. N. 


* The older people of our Sunday 
school had a taffy party out in the 
kitchen while the Christmas festival was 
going on. The taffy was given to the 
children to carry home instead of the 
cheap candy usually given at Christmas 
time. B.C. N. 


# I sent to a friend twelve blotters, with 
a month’s calendar pasted upon the 
corner of each, last Christmas. In Jan- 
uary she wrote me that she was using the 
January blotter for the first time in 
acknowledging my gift. All through the 
year I was delighted by monthly letters, 
each having been blotted by that month’s 
blotter. To another friend I sent a 
book of recipes. I believe that for every 
recipe tested she wrote me a note or 
postcard, Sometimes it was only a line ; 
as, “The brown betty was delicious,” 

a oe that she had thought of me. 


i Lucky giver! Don’t all try the 
blotter plan at once! The Editors, 


# My little girl narrowly escaped a 
serious accident last winter while play- 
ing with a celluloid rattle. She had 
crept near the fender, but was seem- 
ingly in no danger from the fire, when 
suddenly her rattle, which she had 
thrown a little distance from her, toward 
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the fender, burst into a blaze. 
had been in the room the baby’s dress 
would have inevitably caught fire and 
she would probably have been severely 


lf no one 


burned. Since that time all celluloid 
toys are religiously tabooed. N. H. 


# Chloroform took the spots of oil and 
tar off my tan-colored automobile coat. 
I laid a cloth underneath, which caught 
the stain as the chloroform drove it from 
the fabric. Ten cents’ worth of the 
deadly stuff—which should be used out- 
doors or where there is plenty of air— 
cleaned my coat. Jay. 


© For traveling, carry a candle with you 
and, when about to make a jump, as the 
theatrical people say, seal your bottles 
with it. It takes only a minute to light 
the candle, turn it upside down and let 
the tallow drip around the cork of a 
bottle, but it insures perfect carriage of 
the fluid content. E. W. 


© In giving books we cannot always be 
certain of what our friends like, or al- 
ready possess. I never write in a gift 
book, but send my greeting on a card, 
with the information that the recipient 
may have the book exchanged at the 
store where it was purchased. C. B. 


# One of the best Discoveries I made 
a year ago was the marketableness of 
heipful and interesting paragraphs con- 
cerning Christmas gifts and giving and 
holiday work, plans and entertainments. 
These I sent to the department of “ Dis- 
coveries,” finding cash returns in my 
mail within a few weeks. My contri- 


butions were not all of them accepted, 
but every dollar and half — of pin 
money counts with me. L. I. 
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